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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


— ae 


From Vicinus (see p. 200) we have 
been gratified by the following commu- 
nication: “ Though in transmitting to 
you the case of Thomas Redmile of Dyke, 
near Bourn, Lincolnshire, I bad rea- 
son to expect some guvod might ensue ; 
still, be assured, Sir, not an idea, no not 
the most distant, ever once glanced 
across my mind, of opening, by your 
means, a channel for such a rapid cur- 
rent of real benevolenee — benevolence 
conferred in a way worthy of religion, 
satisfactory to individuals, and honour- 
able to the nation,—On Friday last I re- 
ceived by an anonymous Correspondent, 
on his own account, 25/. with a letter, 
which exalts the favour and increases 
the obligation. On Saturday, through 
the same, 5/. fur two gentlewomen ; on 
Sunday, ditto, for Sir Thomas Hope, 
Duchess-street, Portman-square, 102. 
expressing, at the same time, an ear- 
nest hope, that some respectable house 
in town, without delay, may be pointed 
out, to facilitate the intentions of the 
bhumane.—Will you, therefore, have the 
goodness to say Messrs. Hoare, Bar- 
netts, Hoare, and Co. London; Eaton, 
Stamford; Thorpe, Bourn; H. Claypon, 
Boston; and Squire, Peterborough, have 
kindly consented to receive even the 
smallest donations for the reiief of Red- 
mile and his family, te be disposed of un- 
der the sanction of a respectable Com- 
mittee of Bourn and the circumjacent 
neighbourheod. —1 am, Sir, upon this 
occasion, both towards you, and to every 
one who may please to assist this poor, 
excellent, and unfortunate man, with 
due respect, Vicinus,’’—[Rev. S. Hop- 
kinson, Vicar of Morton, near Bourn.) 

H.S. N. having observed with pain- 
ful sensations, the ludicrous and al- 
most profane Epitaphs, sometimes en- 
graven on our ‘Tomb stones, transmits 
one from the Church-yard of St. Giles’s, 
Cambridge, hoping, as that sacred edifice 
is now under repair, proper measures 
will be taken to obliterate such passages 
as may diminish the regard we ought to 
feel to the memory of a departed Christian: 
Here mould’ ring lies within this bed of 

dust [lust : 
A-Virgin pure, not stain’d with carnal 
Such grace the King of kings bestow’d 
upon her (Honour. 
That now she lives with him a Maid of 
Her life was short, her thread was quick- 
ly spun, [was done : 


Drawn out, cut off, got Heav'’n, her work 

This world to her was but a tragic play, 

She came and look’d, dislik’d, and went 
away.” 


Evcenius asks, Can any one of 
your numerous Readers point out a se- 
cond instance in the United Kingdom ef 
an individual and his wife, who have 
been married upwards of 56 years, have 
12 children alive, the youngest of whom 
has attained the age of 40 years ?—It is 
presumed no subject in his Majesty’s 
dominions can be at a loss where to 
look for the one illustrious instance al- 
ludedto. Q. D.C. 

CueEricus states the following ques- 
tion: “In the event of the Rector or 
Vicar of a parish being non-resident, 
and the Parsonage house allotted to the 
Officiating Minister rent-free, upon 
whom does the Landlord’s Land Taz, 
the Income Taz, if in existence, and the 
Assessed Taxes, devolve for payment ?”’ 

J. M. M. says, that on his return to 
town from Hoddesdon, Herts, April 11, 
at noon, he saw the first Swallow ; it 
was in full plumage. 

L. L. is informed that Dr. Turton has 
at press “A Conchological Dictionary 
of the British Islands,’’ in which the 
different species are described at large 
from specimens in his own Cabinet and 
those of his friends; and that, to faci- 
litate the study of this engaging depart- 
ment of Natural History, English names 
will be attached to every species.—It 
will also be accompanied with plates of 
every Genus or Family, and their subdi- 
visions ; together with an Explanation 
of all the scientific terms, and an Index 
for the pronunciation of scientific names. 

We cannot use the Inscription sent 
by ‘* E. M. Crooked Lane,” without a 
sight of ** the enameled head.” 

The view of the antient Cross at Sa- 
lisbury shall appear very soon. 

H. I.’s Miscellaneous Extracts, and 
A. B. in our next; when we also hope te 
fulfil our promise to Messrs, Hawkins, 
Weekes, T. and M. P. 

* In the Supplement for 1817, p. 631, 
the Duchess de Castries was Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of Jeremidh Cogblan, 
esq. of Ardo, co. Waterford, and sister 
of the Countess of Barrymore. 

“In p. 14, your Correspondent Drif- 
fieldis mentions, that John or George 
Aungier, or Hanger, purchased the 
Driffield estate in 1651; perhaps he 
could inform me of the exact name of 
this purchaser, to whom be was mar- 
ried, and the name of his successor in 
the estate of Driffield. 

“ P. 81. For Right Hon. Lady Levinge, 
read Hon, Lady Leviuge. For Lady 
Trimblestown, read Lady Trimleston. 

** Biocrapuicus-Cassan.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


— or — 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 

N the * Classical Journal,” No. 

XXXII. December 1517, pp. 353 
-386, “ Observations on a passage in 
Horace” are inserted, tending to 
— that in the latter part of his 
ife at least, Horace had a house in 
Tibur, or a villa very near it. 

The Writer of those observations 
unquestionably was set a thinking on 
the subject by the noble emendation 
of Nicholas Hardinge, esq. as recorded 
by Markland, 3 Carm. xxix. 5. 

“* Eripe te more, 

Ut semper-uduin Tibur, et Asulax 
Declive coutempleris arvum,”’ &c. 
But beyond the original hiot itself, 
the Writer gotno light from any other 
source, aud did his best to render the 
position probabie by passages from 

Horace bearing on tiiat point. 

It was not till the middle of last 
month that he had the opportunity 
to peruse the first volume of Mr, 
Nichols’s “ Illustrations of Literary 
History,” &c. Ln that Work he read 
with surprize and delight the long and 
varied disquisition (pp. 720—736) on 
the Tivolme residence of Horace; 
and now begs jeave to state the fact, 
that he may stand clear of all impu- 
tation of wearing a critical plume aot 
fairly acquired. 

Nor can this question appear trivial 
by any means to the adinirers of that 
great Poet. The localities of Horace 
are very closely connected with his 
personal history, and with the proper 
understanding of several of his works, 
3 Carm. iv. 21. 

** Vester, Cameena, vester, in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos; seu mibi frigidum 
Preneste, seu Tilur supinum, 
seu liquide placuere Baie,” 

Such were his Four principal places, 
out of Rome, of favourite residence 
or delightful resort. The first was 
his Sabine Villa and estate in the Val- 





ley of Licenza, so accurately de- 
scribed and veritied hy Mr. Bradstreet 
in his publication called “ The Sabine 
Farm.” The second spot refreshed 
him in the dog-days; and to the 
Sourth he repaired for its mild climate 
in winter, The third scene, long and 
early ndmired, from being often oc- 
casionally visited, became at last his 
most usual, if aot regular, abode. 

The late Mr. Justice Hardinge, in 
the poges of the “Illustrations of 
Literary History,” above referrec te, 
has contributed a very handsome 
quota to this curious point of classical 
debate; and the Ode to Septimius (11. 
vi.) in particular he has illustrated 
very beautifully *. but he seems not 
to bave known in what book of Mark- 
land’s the noble hint of his Father was 
first given to the publick. He sighs 
for the * Epistola Critica” of Mark- 
land to Hare (p. 728); but why had he 
not preserved in his own hands the 
Supplices Mulieres, &c. cum explica- 
lione locorum aliquot, &c. ed. 1763? 
for there the conjecture and the es- 
plication of it (p. 238) may be seer. 
That very book, in the copy which he 
ought to have kept, ou some shifting 
of his Arab’s tent (\ilust. Lit. Hist. 1. 
487) chaoged owners; and, coming 
into the North of England, has vi- 
sited the banks, in succession, of the 
Wear, the Tees, anid the Swale. 

With your good leave, Mr. Urban, 
the story which Mr. Hardinge has. 
told of bis Father's critique, and its 
reception by our great Aristarchus, 
shall be laid before the Readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the 
sake of some very necessary correc- 
tion in the Greek epigram with which 
it concludes: 





* On this subject see more particu- 
Jarly, Mr. Nicholas Hardinge’s Latin 
Poems, 1818, p. 222. 


Epit, 
“ The 















392 N. Hardinge, Zsy.—Dunton’s “ Life and Errors.” [April, 


‘The scenery which the Poet here 
describes, as that which he exhorts Ae- 
renas to contemplate no more for a 
time, is the very scene for which he in- 
sites him to leave town, and visit him, 
who (it seems agreed) had a villa in 7%- 
bur, unicss this Ode is to deprive him 
of it. How then would Mecenas cease 
te contemplate the udum Tibur, &c. by 
coming to it? 

**My Father proposed (and Bentley 
approved) instead of ne, to read ut; and 
then to compress the semper-udum into 
a single word, marking the perennial 
streams of the 7Jiburine scene. 

“*Tbhe manner of Bentley's approba- 
tien was characteristic of his wit, his 
memory, and his familiar habits, which 
tempted him to put a modern thought 
into Latin, or Greek, centuries old. 

* Mr. Townshend, the first Viscount 
Sydney's father, and Mr. Hardinge’s 
intimate friend, stated the remark and 
the correction to Dr. Bentley. 

** ¢ Good,’ said he, * very good !—and 
sound; but that Hardinge is a King’s- 
man—is he not?—Those King’s-men are 
bad fellows—not.one, or another, but 
all of them —-except Hardinge—and 
Hardinge is a King’s-man !” 

«* He immediately recollected an epi- 
zram of Phocylides, which he repeated 
laughing all the while : 

‘Os ewe Dexvasdes" Avesos xaxos” ax oO 
perv Og Te [TeoxAens Augios. 

Tlavrsg —— wan» TIgoxdsus* —— xaos 

* | have attempted the image in Eng- 
lish rhime : 

* | bate those Lyricks — they are 
trump’ry men— 

It is not one, or two, or nine in ten,— 

I hate them all, Phocylides exclaim’d, 

Except that Procles, whom you just 
have nam’d: 

Hle’s an exception to the worthless crew; 

And yet, that Procles is a Lyrick too.’ 

“ G. H.” 

Kal réd_ Buxvaidew. Atpios xaxol, ovx 

& paby, O5 J ov’ — [xAéng Afpios. 

Tlcivres, Ady IipoxAtous* xad TTpo- 

Such must have been the Epigram 
which Dr. Bentley quoted with a fling 
at the King’s-men of that day; and 
such, exactly, from Strabo, was it 
communicated by a Correspondent of 
the Museum Criticum (vol. J. p. 331), 
in publishing Porson's famous Letter 
to Dalzel. 

Qu. Is any thing more known of 
this Epigram in its intermediate his- 
tory? or did it lie all the while in 
King’s ~ * till, picked up by an 
Etonian, a friend of Porson’s, it was 
flung, by the Professor's direction, 
at the head of Hermannus? 1. T. 





Mr. Ursan, M. Temple, April2. 


S the new Edition of ** The Life 
and Errors of John Duaton,” ac- 
companied as it is by his ** Conversa- 
tion in Ireland,” and Selections from 
his other Writings, will doubtless have 
an extensive circulation among your 
numerous Readers; a few remarks 
ou the amusing and desultory pages 
of that eccentric Bookseller may pro- 
bably be acceptable. They are prin- 
cipally taken from memorandums 
communicated by a truly respectable 
Divine, now resident in Ireland. 


“ The principal parts of Dunton’s 
Writings were intimately connected with 
the Literary History of England and 
Ireland, with which (particularly the for- 
mer) no man in bis day was in some re- 
spects more conversant, as will appear 
from the perusal of the volume now re- 
published; for in it will be found some 
particulars of almost every mau who had 
even the humblest share in letters, from 
the Author who wrote a book, to bim 
who read it, printed it, licensed its pub- 
lication, bound it, and adorned it with 
engravings. All this kind of information 
our Aythor, first as a Buokseller, and 
next as a Bookmaker, of long standing in 
London, had the best means and oppor- 
tunities of acquiring. Amongst other 
particulars of his Life, Dunton gives an 
account of a Voyage he made to Boston 
in New England, wherein he pays parti- 
cular attention to the state of Religion in 
the new Colony, and especially to the 
means then employed for converting the 
native Indians to the Christian Religion ; 
a glorious undertaking, which, unfor- 
tunately for the cause of Christianity, 
was too soon laid aside. On his return 
from America, Dunton visited Holland, 
and some parts of Germany. Not long 
afterwards he visited Ireland, of which 
he gives a lively and entertaining ac- 
count of such parts of the country as fell 
under his observation. This account 
was first printed in his ‘ Conversations 
in Ireland,’ which is a sequel to ‘ The 
Dublin Seuffle.’” He landed in April 1698 
in Dublin; of which City, what is said is 
curious, as it serves to let us intu the 
history of many of its inhabitants of that 
day; but, in truth, the whole account 
which he gives of Ireland, is so interest- 
ing of itself, as would have justified the 
Editor in republisbing it as a separate 
work, at a time when Irish History is 
become (particularly since the Union) 
a subject of so much investigation and 
research. Besides, what our Author says 
of the College of Dublin may not be un- 
interesting both to Fellows and Scholars, 
not previously acquainted with it.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Parkburst, p. 39, was Master of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1703, and was 
the most eminent Presbyterian Bookseller 
in the three Kingdows. 

Mrs. Barnardiston, p. 63, was the first 
wife to Sir Samuel Barnardistan, a Patriot 
both before and after the Restoration. 

Mr. Benjamin Marriot, “ the great 
Fater,” p. 90, was a Lawyer of Gray's Inn, 
who piqued himself on a voracious ap- 
petite. There is a portrait of him, car- 
rying sheeps’ heads and plucks, with two 
boys hooting after him. 

‘Here to your view ’s presented the 
great Eater, {morant, 

Marriot the Lawyer, Graves Innes Cur- 
Who for his Gutt is become an Escheator, 

Those who will feed him Counsell 

shall not want.” 

There is another Portrait of him, in 
12mo, “* At the Shambles.” 

Mr. Granger says, “The writings of 
Increase Mather, and his son Cotton, p. 
94, relative tothe New England Witches, 
made a great noise in the world; and are 
at this day matter of astonishment to 
those who read the history in detail, with 
the various attestations of the facts.”’ 

Natick, p. 115, is an antient township 
in Middlesex, Massachusetts, 18 miles 
South-west of Boston. Its name in the 
Indian language signifies the place of hills. 
The famous Mr. Elliot formed a reli- 
gious society here, and in 1670 there 
were 50 Indian communicants. — At his 
motion, the general court granted the 
land in this town, containing about C009 
acres, to the Indians. Very few of their 
descendants, however, now remain. 

Thomas Coryat, p. 124, travelled over 
a great part of Europe on foot, and distin- 
guished himself by walking 900 miles 
with one pair of shoes, which, as he 
informs us, he got mended at Zurick. 

At Wenham, p. 132, a township of 
Massachusetts, Essex county, between 
ipswich and Beverley, 26 miles from 
Boston, is a large pond well stored 
with fish, from which, and its vicinity to 
Salem, it was with whimsical piety called 
Enon by the first settlers. Ipswich, p. 
133, was heretofore a place of much 
more consequence than at present. 

A Print of the Statue of Erasmus, p. 
144, resembles the prints of him after his 
portraits by Holbein.—The walks in and 
about the Hague, are plantations of trees; 
and the face of the country, especially 
on the way to the house in the wood, 
are altogether superior to any thing in 
Holland. 

At the house of Mr. Eudred, letter- 
founder, at Haerlem, Mr. Granger saw a 
specimen of the first book that was 
printed by Laurence Coster. See his 


* Notes of a Tour through Holland,” 
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P. 148. Mr. Granger saw 15 couple 
married. The men and women were at 
first in separate apartments in the Stadt- 
house. We there saw the latter, whom 
the men, after a little time, came into 
the rooms to, and led into the large 
room where they were married, sitting, 
by = Counsellor at Law, to whom was 
joined an Assessor of the same profes- 
sion; one of the Secretaries of State 
was also present, besides other persons 
who attended ex-officio, The persons 
who were married joined hands, and 
each couple was asked in a very few 
words the important question. After 
they had given their assent, which was 
noted in a book by the Counsellor who 
performed the office, the populace, of 
whom numbers attended at the doors, 
were admitted as witnesses, and the se- 
veral couples went out hand in hand. 

A family of the name of Christmas, 
p- 152, still exists in the county of Wa- 
terford, and are respectable. 

Barlow, 170, was Bishop of Lincola, 
and wrote the ** Case of a Tuleration in 
matters of Religion,” addressed to Re- 
bert Boyle, esq. 

If these remarks are accepted, you 
shall hear again from Carapoc. 

*,* We are much obliged to A 
FRienD To Accuracy, and shall thank 
him fora sight of the Tract he mentions. 

a 

Tae Scorcn Distatvery. 
s ae~ difference of the Highland 

and the Lowland duty baa al- 
ways excited much consideration. It 
is alleged that the latter is too high 
in itself, and the difference in favour 
of the former is answered to such a 
degree as to secure to it a complete 
monopoly of the trade, at a trifling 
duty, operating as a bounty, to ruin 
the revenue and the distillery, and to 
counteract the intention of raising 
the price of spirits. Besides, the 
Lowland farmer must either export 
his barley to foreign markets, or carry 
it to distant corners of the Highlands 
to be distilled; for without the dis- 
tilling there is not a market in that 
country for the barley which the far- 
mer by his rotation of crops. is ob- 
liged to raise; and during the pro- 
hibition of 1795 a very considerable 
quantity of barley actually lay on the 
hands of the merchant and farmer, 
which did not find a market among 
the distillers till Christmas 1796. 

The Highland boundary compre- 
hends many districts of country re- 
markable for prodneing the best 
fran 
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grain in the kingdom; and when 
their own district does not afford 
grain sufficient to the Highland dis- 
tricts, they are uniformly in the prac- 
tice of drawing the necessary supplies 
from the Lowlands. During Mr. 
Pitt’s administration the Ferrintosto 
Pitfearan, aud some other exemp- 
tions, were bought up at an enor- 
mous amount; and the good effect 
of this measure to the revenue is well 
known; but the subsequent augmen- 
tation of the duty, and extension of 
anew exemption, may ultimately cost 
the Nation some willions to redeem. 

It is obvious to every one who is 
acquainted with the spirit business, 
and with the situation of Scotland, 
that on annual duty on spirits wanu- 
factured and consumed there, if it 
amount to 7 or 800,000. is greatly 
beyond their strength ;—and, inde- 
pendenily of the favour shewn to the 
Highlands, will operate the ruin of 
the trade: neither will the prevalence 
of drinkiw, spirits be checked by it. 

Those districts carry on their trade 
by an aanual licence expiring on the 
10th of October; their security is 
given by a bond to pay the duties ac- 
cording to the terms of this licence, 
and aiso to pay themeveryiwomonths 
in advance. in December 1796, the 
augmentation and alteration of these 
duties was submitted to Parliament 
as a part of the Budget then opened 
and since passed into a law, although 
those licences had thea nearly a year 
to run. 

And the Lowland districts were so 
much alarmed from the immense 
number of applicaiions mace for 
Highland licences, that they authorised 
their agent to offer to the Duke of 
Athol, 10,000/. for the use of the 
stills applied for by his Grace, for the 
district of Dunkald ouly—{see the 
Resolutions of the Committee of Dis- 
tricts at Edinburgh of December 1796, 
where this interesting subject was 
fully considered.) 

The Committee of the House of 
Commons for preventing illicit prac- 
tices used in defrauding the Revenue, 
for the accommodation of trade, at 
the instance of the Commissioners of 
Customs of Scotland, resolved, That 
all high duty goods should be ware- 
housed at importation, in warehouses 
to be provided to the satisfaction of 
the proper officers at the importer’s 
expence, and under the juint locks of 
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the King and the proprietors; subject 
only to the payment of duties for the 
same when taken out of the ware- 
houses for home consumption ; and 
that if taken wv ‘or exportation, the 
same to be delivered free of all dutics 
whatsoever. The extension or per- 
mission to be granted for three years, 

That under the present system 
much distress frequently arises from 
the waut of ready money to satisfy 
the duties at the time of importation, 
and various artifices are made use of 
to obtain drawbacks fraudulently, by 
which there can be no doubt that the 
Revenue suffers considerably ;_ proba- 
bly more than it gains by the sums 
reiained at present for goods intended 
to be exported. (See Third Report 
to the House of Commons, 23 March 
1794.) 

This was the foundation of the sub- 
sequent Acts affecting tobacco, rum, 
coffee, &c. The design of the general 
bondiwg system was to render London 
the grand depot of merchaudize, which 
might increase its commerce, as well 
as benefit the Revenue. 

A merchant of great respectability 
and opulence offered his opinion that 
the best security against illicit trade, 
is a general reduetion of dulies ona 
bonding system, and to impose duties, 
instead of prohibitions on many articles 
of commerce now only imported for 
immediate exportaticn—and which 
are only thus exported to be smug- 
gied back again without duty. It 
would secure and increase the Reve- 
nue, lessen the expences of guarding 
and watching it, and all that system 
of connivance, which is frequently 
too strong and alluring to be resisted 
in the officers whose duty it is to 
protect it and detect the offenders. Jn 
wars, the effects of free trade are 
strongly marked by the increase of a 
legalized trade in neutral bottoms, 
which become the great carriers in 
a regular line of commerce, with all 
the duties that are imposed upon it 
in time of peace, from the security 
of their navigation, and at a less ex- 
pence. States are frequently obliged 
in war to relax im their systems, and 
to encourage of receive their stores, 
supplies, and commerce, in neutral 
bottoms. Holland, Ostend, and Ham- 
burgh, are also strong examples how 
far a free trade or a neutral port, 
in times of war, have and will encou- 
rage and protect commerce, and how 

much 
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much nations give to foreigners what 


might have been secured to them-. 


selves, by other systems. (See Let- 
ters on Commerce and London Docks, 
. 12.) 

. All foreign commodities were ori- 
ginally brought into England by the 
Lombard or Hanseatic merchants, 
who formed the most powerful com- 
mercial confederacy kaown in his- 
tory. The English ports were fre- 
quented by ships both from the North 
and South of Europe, and they tamely 
allowed foreigners to reap all the 
profils arising from the supply of their 
wants. The first Commercial Treaty 
of England on record, is that with 
Haquin King of Norway, A.D.1217*. 
But the English did not venture to 
trade in their own ships to the Baltic 
until the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. It was after the middle of the 
15th before they sent any ship into 
the Mediterranean. Nor was it long 
before this period that their vessels 
began to visit the ports of Spain or 
Portugal t+. From these causes, aud 
from the subsequent concourse of fo- 
reigners which resorted to this coun- 
try, its communication with all the 
other nations of Europe rapidly in- 
creased ; and hence arose its almost 
unbounded, at least unparalleled in- 
fluence, wealth, and authority. 

But I have exceeded the limits 
which you can afford to this subject, 
however important it be—sufficient 
has I hope been offered to secure at- 
tention, and to interest those of your 
numerous Readers whose better ex- 
perience and influence may improve 
on the hints which I have presumed 
to suggest. A. H. 

re 

Mr. Ursan, April 5. 

BSERVING in p. 198, a com- 

munication from Sir R.C. Hoare, 
expressing a wish to learn any intel- 
ligence of the Hungerford family ;—I 
am not enabled to give him much in- 
formation on the subject, but I believe 
the last descendant of that family 
married a Mr. Walker, and after his 
death re-assumed her maiden name of 
Hungerford; she lived for some years 
at Colne, and ber town residence was 
the corner of Henrietta-street, Caven- 
dish-square; her only surviving child 
(a daughter) is married to General 





* Anderson, Com. 108. 151. 177. 
+ Robertson's Charles V. vol. 1. p. 408. 
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Crewe, son and heir-apparent to the 
present Lord Crewe, and who most 
probably has in her possession authen- 
tic documents as well as portraits of 
that distinguished family. Q. R. 


*,* To this another Friend adds, that 
the late John Peach Hungerford, esq. 
of Dingley in Northamptonshire (who 
wished to link himse’s to the antient 
stem) was at considerable expense in 
causing a History of the Hungerfords to 
be compiled; which net long before his 
death he bad thoughts of printing; and 
which is probably in the hands of his 
adopted heir, son of the Rev. Mr. Hol- 
ditch, Market Harborough. S. T. 

tit M.W. R.S. R. is received, 


———EE 


Mr. Urnnan, Bristol, March 31. 

6 Ne Letter in your last Supple- 

ment, p. 608, signed Ecciestz 
Amicus, coincides with the opinion 
of many sincere friends to the Esta- 
blished Church among the Laity, in ail 
parts of the kingdom. Indeed it has 
long been a maiter of astonishment, 
and, I may say, sincere regret, thata 
part of the Clerical dress so strictly 
enjoined by the 58th aud 74th Ca- 
nons of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland should be so very 
shamefully neglected, even by some 
who, generally speaking, are far from 
being indifferent to the diguity of 
their sacred Order, or careless with 
regard to the forms of the Church. 
The wearing of the hood is as directly 
ordered as that of the surplice ;— 
for the first of the abovementioned 
Canons, viz. the 58th, after prescrib- 
ing the use of the surplice during the 
times of Divine Worship, adds the 
following words—‘* Furthermore, 
such ministers as are graduates suaLu 
wear upon their surplices at such 
times, such hoods as by the orders of 
the Universities are agreeable to their 
degrees, which no Miuister shall wear, 
being no graduate, under pain of sus- 
pension.” 

Thus, (as the learned Wheatley ob- 
serves in his valuable Illustration of 
the Book of Common Prayer) * that 
these Academical Honours, which al- 
ways entitle those they are conferred 
upen to the greater respect and es- 
teem of the people, might be known 
abroad as well as in the Universities; 
the Church enjoins that every Minis- 
ter who is a Graduate, shall wear his 
proper hood during the time of Di- 
vine Service.” But now, alas! many 
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of our Clergy nay be seen (in open 
defiauce of a Canon they have so- 
lemoly promised to obey) not only 
in the Desk, but even at the Holy 
Altar of their God, 

” Penang lacking hood and 


Crabbe’s Borough Letter III. p. 35. 
To guard, however, against so fla- 
grant a breach of this Canon, doth the 
surplice and hood are wisely ordered 
to be provided at the expence of the 
Parish; which is alluded to by the 
above interesting and lively writer, 
in the following line; whérein the old 
Sexton, talking of one of his former 
masters, says, that, wheo officiatin 
in the solema services of the Churc 
he was seen, 
“ Adorn’d with College gown and Parish 
hood.” 


Crabbe’s Parish Register, II. 5th Edit, 

And, Mr. Urban, this is generally 
among the articles of Enquiry at Epis- 
copal and Archidiaconal Visitations; 
it was, as 1 well remember, inserted 
among the printed Questions of the 
present learned Bishop of this City at 
his last Visitation. ‘* Without doubt, 
(as your Correspondent * Ecclesix 
Awicus’ justly observes) the Clergy 
who thus appear, contribute their 
share,” in these levelling days, “ to 
uphold, in this respect, the Sacerdotal 
Dignity. Disusing the insignia of 
University or Lambeth Honours, and 
affixing them at the same time to the 
name, is an inconsistency not easily 
to be accounted for. Those who 
have no right to the honourable dis- 
tinctions above alluded to take as 
much of the Robes ef our Church as 
they can possibly assume ;" whilst to 
some of the Clergy of the Hstablished 
Church way be applied (with a slight 
grammatical alteration) another line 
of the eminent Poet before quoted— 
for— 
* Careless” are they “ of surplice, hood, 

and band.” 


n 

Crabbe’s Parish Reg. II. p. 52. 5th Edit. 

But here Lam naturally led to notice 
astrange innovation, followed by some 
of the elder as well as of the younger 
members of the Sacred Order—viz. 
the violation of the above Canons, 
which it is their bounden duty to obey, 
and, instead of wearing their proper 
hood, assuming the use of the scarf, 
which, as a mark of honour, is ap- 
propriated solely to the use of chap- 
lains to Noblemen, Bachelors in Di- 


vinity, Doctors in Diviuity, Doctors 
of the Canon Law when in Holy Or- 
ders, and theDignitaries of our Church. 
This piece of vanity or affectation, 
however, has been so well exposed 
and commented on in No. 609, of the 
Spectator, that a reference to that veed 
only be recommended to induce al! 
truly respectable characters to drop 
the use of an ornamental part of the 
clerical dress, which, vot belonging to 
them, must necessarily excite the con- 
tempt of all their auditors who bappeu 
to be aware of it. S. T. B. 
— 


Mr. Urnan, April 6. 

T is not without regret that I 

am tempted to siart a doubt on 
the ingenious etymology of the Bug 
o” Nails, given in your last Number, 
p- 228, by a Correspondent, from 
whose lucubrations | promise myself 
much amusement; but I remember 
a very few years ago a Bag of Nuils, 
certainly not Bacchanals, the sign of 
an Ironmonger’s shop in Goswel'- 
street. It is not uncommon for land- 
lords or builders of inas aud public- 
houses, to hang out as signs em- 
blems of their former trades. Thus 
in a new street, built a few years ago 
by a blacksmith retired from buasi- 
ness, with a public-house in it of 
course, the Smith's Arms were dis 
played: and the Bricklayer’s Arms, 
Cooper’s Arms, Axe, Woolpack, W ind- 
mill, and various other well-known 
signs, were apparently derived from 
this source. 

Still 1 do not think it very impro- 
bable, that the Bag o’ Nails, instead 
of being a corruption, was a figure 
of rhetorick ; the bag of nails, origi- 
nally represented on the sign, being 
intended by the erudite landlord to 
be read Bacchanals: though, as has 
heen the case with more important 
hieroglyphics, the signification was 
doomed to perish, while the figure 
remained. “Sic transit gloria pundi!” 
The practice was certainly familiar in 
the reign of Elizabeth, whose head 
figured conspicuously in this way: 
and | hope I shall do no injury to the 
King’s Head, or other head taverns 
or inns, by observing, that they no 
doubt sprung from the classical parv- 
nomasia; though it may excite a 
horror for them io Mr. R. Trevelyan, 
and others, if any other such there 
be, who are troubled in a similar de- 
gree with the Punniphobdia. 5. N. 


Mr 







































Mr. Urnpan, April 2. 
Sa accompanying Drawing ex- 
hibits a general View of Hat- 
field in Hertfordshire, (see Plate I.) 
shewing on the right Hatfield House, 
the noble mansion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, built in the reign of James 
I. by Robert Cecil, first Karl of Sa- 
lisbury; in the centre, the stables, 
&c.; and on the left the Church of 
Hatfield, with the Salisbury Arms [pn. 
“ Hatfield *, called Hacthfeld in the 
Saxon times, from its situation on a 
heath, was antient demesne of the Saxon 
Kings till it was granted by Edgar, in 
the tenth century, to the Abbey at Ely, 
in Cambridgeshire, On the conversion 
of that foundation inte a Bishoprick, in 
the reign of Heury the First, it became 
attached to the mew See; and the Ma- 
nor-house becoming a Palace of the 
Bishops, the town was thenceforth dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Bishop’s 
Hatfield. Queen Elizabeth, who had 
resided in the Bishap’s Palace some years 
before she came to the Crown, greatly 
admired the situation; and by virtue of 
the statute which gave her the power of 
exchange, procured the alienation. of this 
manor from the then Bishop of Ely, Ri- 
chard Cox. James the First, in the third 
year of his reign, exchanged it for the 
house, manor, and park of Theobalds, 
with his Minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury ; whose descendant, the Mar- 
quis of Szlisbury, is the present owner. 
“T° church is a haudsome fabrick, 
dedice» 4d to St. Etheldreda, and consist- 
ing ~s’nave, chancel, aisles, and em- 
battled- wer, with a Chapel, or Burial- 
place, of the Earls of Salisbury, on the 
North 4ie of the chancel. This Chapel 
was erected by Robert Cecil, first Earl 
of Salisbury of that surname, but cun- 
tains neither monumental inscription, 
nor other memorial, for any of the fa- 
mily, except the founder. Mis monu- 
ment is curious: it represents the Earl 
in his robes, lying on a slab of black 
marble, which is rted by figures, 
in white marble, of the Cardinal Virtues, 
kneeling, in virgin habits, and with 
their proper attributes. Beneath, on 
another slab of black marble, the Earl 
is represented as a skeleton, lying on a 
well-sculptured mat, in white marble. 
Tbe Earl died at Marlborough, in May 





* “ The town has frequently had the 
honour of being recorded as the place 
where a Synod was beld in-the year 680; 
and also as the birth-place of Willian 
de Hatfield, second son of Edward the 
Third: but the real scene of both those 
transactions was Hatfield in Yorkshire.” 


Gawt. Mac. April, 1818. 
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1612, in his fiftieth year, and was buried 
at Hatfield, agreeably to the directions 
of his will. 

** Hatfield House, the principal resi- 
denge of James Cecil, Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and Viscount Cranbourn, occupies 
a beautiful situation in a finely diversi- 
fied park, watered on the North side by 
the river Lea, and including an area of 
several miles in circumference. This 
mansion is of brick, and of vast ex- 
tent: it was erected by Robert Cecil, 
first Earl of Salisbury, between the years 
1605, when the maner came into his 
possession by exchange with King James, 
and 1611; the latter date appearing in 
front of a lofty tower, which rises near 
the centre of the building. Its form is 
that of an balf H: many improvements 
have been made here of jate years, par- 
ticularly by the last Earl, who restored 
the antient magnificence of this vener- 
able edifice, which had been suffered to 
fall into decay, and again rendered it an 
habitation worthy of the Cecils. Many of 
the apartments are very large ; and most 
of them are decorated with pictures of 
considerable merit and curiosity *.” 

Yours, &c. M. 
—=_—————— 

Mr. Unway, 

AS you bave in your late Volumes 

allowed many pages to the dis- 
cussion of Architectural subjects; I 
presame that the admission of four 
short essays on Sculpture since the 
wera of Greek and Roman artists, may 
not be incompatible with your plan, 
or uninteresting 10 many of your 
Readers. 

1. On Sculpture in England, from 
its first Introductien to the Close of 
the Fifteenth Century, as applied to 
Tombs. 

2. ‘The same subject continued to 
the present Time. 

3. Of Italian Sculptors since the 
Revival of the Arts. . 

“4. Of French Sculptors, to the pre- 
sent Time. 

With your approbation, I propose 
that these should follow each other, 
at intervals best suited to your con- 
venience. 


April 3. 





On Sculpture in England, from its 
first Introduction, to the Close of the 
Fifteenth Century, as applied to 
Tombs. 

The revival of the Art of Sculpture 
in Europe, after the universal pre- 





+ Beauties of England, vol. VII. pp. 
276, 277. 
valence 
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valence of the Goths, originated in 
its connexion with Architecture. 
We have no remains of Saxon Sculp- 
ture in England excepting in bas- 
relief, of which there are many spe- 
cimens upon fonts, upon the capitals 
of pillars, and over door-cases in 
Church-porches. When those superb 
temples were erected in France, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
have engrossed the admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages, pedestals and canopies 
both for externs! and interior deco- 
ration were added to the infinite 
number of ornamental particles; by 
the combination of which, extreme 
richness was effected. To fill these 
niches with representations of the hu- 
man form, required efforts, long dor- 
mant, of imitative art. The statua- 
ries were necessarily inventors of their 
own mechanical process of sculpture ; 
for all former rules of execution were 
lost in oblivion, and the art was once 
more in a state of infancy. Shrines 
were the first subjects of their inge- 
puity, and were ornamented with 
imaginary figures of the Madonna and 
Saints; and as the skill and oumber of 
these rude artists increased, they took 
their station in the graud fronts of 
Cathedral Churches. By the Abbot 
Sugerius, who built Notre Dame at 
Paris in the eleventh century, master- 
masons and carvers in stone were in- 
discriminately employed, and a con- 
sequent improvement made in the 
practice. The designs were certainly 
furnished by Ecclesiastics. Six statues, 
called ** La Galerie des Rois,” from 
Childebert to Philip Augustus, first 
appeared, as attached to the Western 
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front or facade of that Church *. 
The superiority of the Freach sculp- 
tors was apparent in the effigies of 
Dagobert, and the rich portals of the 
Cathedrals of St. Denis, half a ceo- 
tury before carving, so applied, was 
known, in any degree, in this king- 
dom +t. A general view of Sepulchral 
Sculpture in England may be com- 
municated by an examination of the 
Royal tombs, upon which their effigies 
are placed $. In their several reigns, 
monuments have been likewise erect- 
ed tothe great Nobility, similar in 
plan, and scarcely inferior in magni- 
ficence, to some of which occasional 
reference will be made. The effigies 
of Kings and Princes were more fre- 
quently of gilded copper, or latten, 
a mixture of brass and tin §; those of 
Nobles, of marble or alabaster ; but 
of Ecclesiastics, never of the first men- 
tioned material, for the outlines of 
portraits deeply engraven on brass 
are not the subjects of this disquisi- 
tion. Every Cathedral retains the 
cumbent statues of its early Bishops, 
originally painted and gilt. Small ya- 
riation occurs in the Royal costume ; 
but the strictest imitation has been 
preserved in other representations of 
the human form, with respect to the 
armour, weapons, professional dress 
and habiliments, peculiar to the age 
in which the individual lived, or died. 
In the effigies of females particularly, 
scrupulous attention bas been paid to 
the most minute article of dress, or 
change of fashion; and every perfect 
sepulchral monument of the middie 
centuries exhibits a fidelity of deserip- 
tion, extremely gratifying to the in- 








* Montfaucon, Mon, de la Monarchie Fane. ; Millin, Antig. Nationales, 
+ Le Noir Musée des Mon. France. t. 1. p. 153.—The most perfect series of Statues 
in English Cathedrals, externally applied, and which have escaped the fury of Re- 


formers and Puritans, are those at Wells and Lincoln. 


Carter, in his “* Antient 


English Sculpture,”’ has sometimes surprised us with single figures, in which the 
air of the heads and the free cast of the drapery are far beyond what is usually al- 


lowed to the capability of Gothic artists, 


t Royal Tombs from 1216 to 1516. King John, alabaster,’ Worcester. Henry 


Ill, latten, or bronze, Westminster. 
ter. Edward Il. alabaster, Gloucester. 


Edward, Prince of Wales, bronze, gilt, Canterbury, 
Henry IV. alabaster, gilt, Canterbury. Henry V. bronze, head of 
Henry VII, bronze, Westminster. 


Westminster. 
silver, Westminster. 


Queen Eleanor, latten or bronze, Westmin- 
Edward III. bronze, gilt, Westminster. 


Richard II. bronze, gilt, 


§ In Rymer’s Feedera, vol. VII. p, 1795-7, is the contract for the tomb of Anne, 
Queen of Richard LJ. with Henry Yvele and Stephen Lite, “ citeins et Macons de 
Londre,”’ for 400/. to be paid in two years from 1395, “‘ ouvert et fait selone le 
manere et fourme d’un patren ent fait”’—and with Nich. Broker and Godfrey 


Prest, citeins et Copersmythes, ‘‘ l’ouvraige de coper et laton endorres.”’ 


And in 


the Will of Edward the Black Prince directing his tomb, “ d’ouvergne leve de 
telligent 


Latoun surrorrez.”’ 
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telligent Antiquary. In this attention 
to the drapery of Ecclesiastics, or the 
armour of military men, the real form 
is much neglected ; yet the outline is 
generally more correct than the rade- 
ness of the Gothic ages, with respect 
to classical art, might lead us to ex- 
pect *. To elucidate a general view 
by particular instances of the progress 
of sculpture, as applied to sepulchral 
monuments, in England, the inquiry 
must commence with the 13th cen- 
tury, because the architectural sta- 
tues, neither in point of number, au- 
thenticity, nor excellence, before that 
period, are deserving of particular 
notice. It is likewise certain, that 
their best artists were employed on 
the representations of the dead. No 
accuracy either of form or feature 
was required in the imaginary Saints 
with which their shrines were deco- 
rated; and they are therefore usually 
inferior to sepulchral figures, both as 
to design and finishing. —Carter has 
engraven several which will not be 
considered as unequal. The first, in 
chronological order, of the Royal effi- 
gies is that of King John, in the Ca- 
thedral of Worcester, though doubts 
are entertained of its having been 
finished soon after he died. It is 
(as others are, erected in this age) of 
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alabaster, and painted to resemble 
life, and the armour or habiliment 
then in use. Those of bronze or la- 
ten gilt + are in every respect supe- 
rior as works of art, with the single 
exception of the recumbent statue of 
Edward I!. on his tomb at Glouces- 
ter ¢, which was erected by his illus- 
trious son about the year 1334; the 
precise date of that of John of El. 
tham in Westminster Abbey, which 
is nearly similar in material and plan, 
Artists had been procured from Italy 
by Ware, Abbot of Westminster, in 
the reign of Edward |. to some of 
whom the two last mentioned may be 
fairly attributed. Pietro Cavallini 
was a paioter, aud it is improbable 
that he established a school of scalp- 
ture in England. The canopy, com- 
posed of a series of tabernacle work, 
rising to a pyramid, oearly resembles 
those of the monuments of the Sea- 
ligeri, Lords of Verona, now remain- 
ing in an open street of that city, of 
the same age, and which are ably de- 
lineated and described in the 13th vo- 
lume of the Archwologia. By means 
ofamask of wax or plaster taken from 
the face immediately after death, the 
most accurate likeness of our Mo- 
narchs § may be still seen on their 
tombs, several of which have been 











* Philippa Duchess of York, 1431, at Westminster; Alice Duchess of Suffolk, 
at Ewelme, Oxfordshire ; and Elin or Clifford Lady Percy at Beverley, in Yorkshire; 
are among the most beautiful in the fifteenth century. There is a peculiarity in 
the effigies of John Beaufort Duke of Somerset and his Lady, in Winborne Min- 
ster; and of Sir Robert Goushil, and the Duchess of Norfolk, at Hoveringham, 
ce. Notts.; both of whom are represented as holding their wives by the right 
hand, and of the above-mentioned zra. The same attitude occurs in very splen- 
did brass engraven figures of Thomas Lord Camois and his Lady, inlaid in a 
slab of marble, at Trotton, in Sussex. Such memorials cannot be with strict pro- 
priety enumerated as specimens of Sculpture (though Mr. Gough’s authority in 
having introduced them among his specimens might sanction it) ; being composed by 
lines only intagliated upon plates of brass. They were invented in Flanders, and 
sent to England, chiefly from Ghent; and are found to abound principally in those 
Counties which supplied the Flemings with wool. See many engravings in Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, and Lysons’s Magna Britannia. 

+ Henry LI. is said to have had a figure of Catherine his daughter, who died 
in 1257, cast in silver; and Leland (Itin. vol. VI. p. 92.) speaks of a statue, in 
silver, of Gilbert de Clare Earl of Gloucester, and the head of Henry V. on his 
monument at Westminster was of that metal, which circumstance occasioned its 
being stolen. Mr. Stothard, Junior, in his most valuable work (now in course of 
publication) has discovered, by a process of most laborious investigation, that 
many of the effigies carved in alabaster of the date of the thirteenth century were 
beautifully painted and ornamented with gilding particularly describing embroidery 
in Mosaic patterns as applied to belts and fringes, concealed under washes of lime, 

t Upon this tomb, as a superstructure, is placed a rich canopy of tabernacle 
work, similar to that erected for Charles V. of France and Jane de Bourbon, in 
the Cathedral of St. Denis, about 15380. Le Noir designates this kind of orna- 
ment, by the word ‘* Couronnement.” 

§ The mask taken from the face of Henry VII. after his death, by Torrigiano, 
is preserved among the curiosities at Strawberry-hill. 
engrayen 
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engraven on a large scale in Gough's 
Sepulchral Monuments, a work splen- 
did and valuable in every puiut of 
view. It appears by contracts which 
have been preserved, that the table 
or architectural part was furnished 
by master-masons, and the figures by 
coppersmiths, and that the artist or 
modeller is very rarely named *, Two 
the most remarkable instances of 
such agreements are that made by 
K. Richard I]. for the tomb now re- 
maining in Westwinster Abbey; and 
another by the executors of Richard 
Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, im his 
sepulchral chapel t. We have no do- 
cuments to prove that many foreign 
sculptors were established in England ; 
and it is more than probable, that at 
first the bronze figures were cast in 
France or Flanders. In 1439, Tho- 
mas Porchalion, a founder in brass, is 
mentioned, as having contracted to 
make the effigies of Isabella Countess 
of Warwick—*‘all nakyd with her hair 
cast back ward.”—There is scarcely a 
Cathedral in England, in which a fi- 
gure of a man emaciated by ex- 
treme sickness, or taken immediately 
after death, does not occur, usually of 
ecclesiastics, and placed with another 
figure of the same prelate, as a con- 
trast to his pride, in pontificals. The 
art of the sculptor is more apparent in 
the first mentioned, because much ana- 
tomical accuracy was required, and 
shown. One of the earliest which I 
recollect, of a warrior so contrasted, 
is that of John Earl of Arundel ¢, 
slain in the French wars, under the 
Duke of Bedford. It remains in the 
sepulchral chapel of that noble family 
at Arundel, and is finely sculptured in 
white marble. The dead figure is, 


indeed, a masterly performance, and 
has every appearance of baving been 
originally modelled trom nature 4. 

From the commencement of the 
13th to the close of the 15th century, 
it will be evident, upon a compari- 
son of the plates in Montfaucon and 
other French Antiquaries with those 
in Dart’s Westminster, and Gough’s 
more extended and excellent Work, 
that through every @ra, a very 
scrupulous imitation of French de- 
sign and costume prevailed in this 
country; and, before the Revolution, 
that France contaived the prototype 
of every fine monument of tbe Go- 
thic ages, which we now see io our 
own Cathedral Churches. 

We can claim few native artists, 
who arrived at excellence, by name; 
and though, doubtless, many were 
initiated into the mechanical parts of 
sculpture, none are recorded cs be- 
ing either very eminent, or capable 
of origmal design ; yet to the mecha. 
nical process they appear to have 
been as competent as great manual 
ingeovity could ‘make them, with- 
out the aid of genius, Upon the re- 
vival of the Arts iv Italy aud France, 
and as our national intercourse, espe- 
cially with the Papal See, increased 
during the reigns of Henry VII. and 
VIII. a new style of sepulchral sculp- 
ture was introduced into Eugland, tor 
which none of the sculptors, already 
established were in any degree qua. 
lified. Florentine artists were engag- 
ed, and the sumptuous mausoleum in 
bronze erected by Henry Vil. was 
entrusted to the skill and design of 
Pietro Torrigiano, who left Eng- 
land in 1519, after the completion of 
his work. Benedetto da Rovezzano 








* About 1520, Thomas Duke of Norfolk directs by his Will 132U. 6s. 8d. for 
making a tomb before the high altar at Thetford, as devised by —— Clerk, Master 
of the King’s Works at Cambridge, and Wassall, free mason of Bury.” 

+ Rymer Feed. and Dugdale’s Warwickshire. —Gough (Introd. to 2d vol. Sepul- 
chral Monuments, p. cxv.) observes, that in the contraet for the tomb of Richard IL. 
** the marbler, founder, and coppersmith are all Englishmen ;’’ and that “ the 
Beauchamp Monument at Warwick was the sole work of our own countrymen.” 
The last ecclesiastic figure I recollect, is of J. Bush, who had been Abbot, and after- 
wards Bishop of Bristol, and was placed in that Cathedral after the Reformation. 

~ Engraved in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, and in Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies. 

§ One of the most modern of these emaciated figures is that of Sir Lionel Tan- 
field, in the Church at Burford, co. Oxon. It is of white marble, and exquisitely 
carved, in 1625. In the next century, the idea of personifying Death, by the 

re of a skeleton in action, originated in France, and was introduced into Eng- 
Jand by Roubiliac. 


either 
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either accompanied or followed him ; 
but it is certain, that he remained in 
this country more than ten years 
after that period*. Notwithstand- 
ing, it appears from an authentic 
ducument, that a plan of a tomb 
for King Henry VII. with the effi- 
gies of himself and Queen, had been 
contracted for, to be executed en- 
tirely by native artists. The influ- 
ence therefore of Cardinal Wolsey 
may account for the introduction of 
Italians, whose designs might super- 
sede the antient Gothic style of sculp- 
ture. As the plan of the Sacellum, 
which now iucloses the tomb, is purely 
architectural, it is probable that the 
effigies and table only were the work 
of Totrigiano, though included io the 
agreement, still extant, and dated in 
1516. Upon the sides of the tomb, 
instead of quaterfoils, arms, and cog- 
nizances, are seriptural subjects, in 
relievo, within wreaths, a mode of 
design then totally vew in England t. 
Henry VIII. likewise, agreed with 
Torrigiano for @ mouument one- 
fourth larger than that already made, 
** for 1500/1.” which was never com- 
pleted by him, but the design proba- 
bly transferred to Benedetto da Ro- 
vezzano. A total departure from the 
Gothic taste was eifected by these 
artists, which they superseded by their 
own. 

This slight historical sketeh may, 
with Mr. Urban’s approbation, be 
continued to the present era, confin- 
ing the application of Sculpture in- 
tirely to Sepulchral subjects. We 
have, 1 think, no evidence that, in 
the centuries antecedent to the Re- 
formation, we can boast of any na- 
tive sculptor, or any Englishman, who 
could design or complete more than 
the mechanical process of the art, 
either in the foundery or with the 
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chissel. Foreigners were employed 
by the master-masons in England for 
the fabrication of tombs in earlier 
times, and the solitary name only of 
an English sculptor (Epiphanius Eve- 
sham) who lived in the reign of James 
I. has been rescued from oblivion. 
Yours, &c. <&, M. &. 
a 
EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 


\ HATEVER may be the result 

of the Maritime expeditions 
now eutered upon to the North, they 
will all ultimately, it is hoped, be fa- 
vourable to some important disco- 
veries: and where the object of the 
Navigators is scientific, they must 
have gone out with the universal 
good wishes of their countrymen. It 
is, however,worthy of observation, that 
Capt. James Burney, who accompanied 
Captain Cvook on his two last voyages 
round the world, bas given his opinion 
several years ago, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that the most North- 
easterly point of Asia known, and the 
most North- westerly of America, were 
joined: the presumption therefore is, 
that the navigation must fall several 
degrees short of the Pole. 

We propose presenting to our Read- 
ers the observations of the intelligent 
Captain on this curious subject; de- 
livered, as it will be seen, long be- 
fore these marilime expeditions were 
in contemplation, 


Memoir on the Geography of the North- 
Eastern Part of Asia, and on the 
Question whether Asia and America 
are contizuous, or are separated by the 
Sea. By Capt. James Burney, F.R.S. 

Read before the Royal Society, 
Dee. t1, 1817. 

* A belief has prevailed for nearly a 
century, that the separation of America 
and Asia bas been demonstrated by an 
actual navigation performed; and it is 











* In 1524, Cardinal Wolsey began a monument for himself at Windsor, upon 
a plan no less sumptuous than that of Henry VII. Benedetto da Rovezzano, a 
statuary of Florence, continued to work on it till 1599, and had then received 


4250 ducats. 


Antonio Cavellari is mentioned as guilder in the same instrument. 


The effigies of the Cardinal was finished, but the other parts were intended to be 
applied by Henry VIII. as a monument for himself. Duripg the Civil War, the 
bronze was broken in pieces, and sold by order of Parliament for 6004. Walpole 
attributes the bronze figure of Henry VIII. at Gorhambury to this artist. 

+ “ Indenture for an intended tomb for King Henry VII. with Lawrence Ymber, 
Carver; Humphry Walker, Founder ; and Nicholas Ewen, Coppersmith and Gil- 


der.” Harleian MSS. The whole was to cost 1257/. 


Torrigiano, or Torrisany, as 


he is called, contracted for 1000/. but it is supposed, that the sereen was not in- 
cluded. The monument of Margaret Countess of Richmond is likewise attributed 
to him, 
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distinctly so admitted in the charts. It 
is proposed to shew in this memoir, in 
the first place, that there does not exist 
satisfactory proof of such a separation ; 
and secondly, that, from peculiarities 
which have been observed, there is cause 
tosuppose the fact to be otherwise ; that 
is to say, that Asia and America are con- 
tiguous, and parts of one and the same 
continent. Thisis not an opinion newly 
formed, but one which many years ago 
was impressed on other persons as well 
as on myself, by circumstances wit- 
nessed when in the sea to the North of 
Bering’s Strait with Captain Cook, in 
his last voyage. 

“ America, from its first discovery by 
the people of: Europe, was regarded by 
them as a land wholly distinct from their 
own native continent, till the failure of 
many attempts to discover a Northern 
passage to India at length suggested the 
possibility that the Old and New World 
(as they were then called) formed but 
one continent. The solution of this 
problem, so far as regards a North- 
eastern navigation to India, has been 
more naturally the business of the Rus- 
sians than of any other people, as well 
on account of the greater facilities pos- 
sessed by them for prosecuting the Dis- 
covery, as for the superior benefit they 
would derive from a practicable naviga- 
tion round their coasts to the Tartarian 
and Indian sea, should such be found. 

“The memorable voyage of Semoen 
Deschnew and his companions in 1648, 
by which the Russians first discovered the 
sea East of Kamtschatka (for before that 
time the river Anadir was supposed to run 
into the Icy sea) is the principal cir- 
cumstance which has been admitted as 
proof of a complete separation of Asia 
and America. It is important to re- 
mark, that this admission is not so old 
as the expedition on which it is founded, 
by nearly a century; for no certainty of 
an absolute navigation having been per- 
formed round a North-eastern promon- 
tery and extremity of Asia was pretended 
till after the year 1736, when it was in- 
ferred by Professor Muller, from some 
original writings found at that time in 
Siberia, concerning Deschnew’s Voyage. 
Baron de Strahlenberg, who had lived 
many years in Siberia, and whose de- 
scription of that country is of earlier 
date than Muller’s publication, says 
of the expedition of 1648, that some 
Russians departed from the river Lena 
in boats towards the East, and by that 
route discovered Kamtschatka. But it 
was not understood to have been by a 
clear navigation round the N. E. of 
Asia; for, in a description subsequently 
written, he says, ‘ a class of people, to 
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whom has been given the denomination 
of Tartars, inhabit the North-eastern 
extremity of Asia, concerning which a 
Kossak officer, named Atlassow, report- 
ed, that between the Kolyma and the 
Anadir were two great promontories, 
which he affirmed could not both be 
doubled by any vessel, because the West 
coast of the first is barred in the sum- 
mer by floating ice, and in winter the sea 
there is frozen; but at the second, the 
sea is clear, without ice.’ 

“ Scheuchzer, the translator of 
Kempfer’s History of Japan, in an in- 
troduction to his translation, cites some 
remarks which had been published con- 
cerning the Tartars, wherein it was said, 
* the inhabitants of Siberia who live near 
the river Lena, and along the coast of 
the Icy ocean, in their commerce with 
Kamtschatka, commonly go with their 
ships round a Suetoi Noss [or sacred 
cape], to avoid the Tschelatzki and 
Tschuktzki, two fierce and barbarous 
nations possessed of the North-east point 
of Siberia.’ On this vague authority 
Scheuchzer concludes, that Asia is not 
contiguous to America, 

“© When Mr. Muller first went into 
Siberia, no credited tradition appears to 
have been there current of the North- 
east extremity of Asia having been sailed 
round, Charts which were made in Si- 
beria by people inhabiting the coasts of 
the Icy sea showed uncertainty, and 
what is to be considered only as an ex- 
pression of a belief of a great North- 
eastern promontory; for at that part 
the coast was not defined by any outline, 
but left without limitation: whereas 
a more Southern promontory, supposed 
the second from the Kolyma, was clearly 
delineated in the charts without any in- 
dication of doubt ; and this last-men- 
tioned promontory, it is evident, was 
the cape which was afterwards seen by 
Bering, and to which Captain Cook 
gave the name of Cape East, on account 
of its being the most Eastern land known 
of Asia. In the instructions which were 
given by the Czar Peter the Great for 
Captain Bering’s voyage, the question 
whether Asia and America were conti- 
guous or separate was regarded as unde- 
termined ; and some Tschuktzki people, 
with whom Bering had communication, 
informed him that ‘ their countrymen, 
who traded with the Russians on the 
river Kolyma, always went thither by 
land with their merchandize on sledges, 
drawn by rein-deer, and that they had 
never made the voyage by sea.’ 

“« Mr. Maller has acknowledged that, 
from the perusal of the papers found 
concerning the voyage of Deschnew, he 
adopted a belief which did not before 
prevail, 
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prevail, and he regarded it as a second 
discovery. Yet Mr. Muller’s own ac- 
count fell very short of warranting a 
certainty of the manner iv which Desch- 
new arrived at the Eastern Sea; and 
there is an irregularity in it, which is 
perplexing. He says, ‘ Deschnew in 
relating bis adventures speaks only in- 
cidentally of what bappened to him by 
sea. We find no event mentioned till 
he bad reached the great cape of the 
Tschuktzki. His relation, * says Mr. 
Muller,’ begins at this cape. It lies 
between the North and North-east, and 
turns circular towards the river Anadir. 
Opposite to the Cape are two islands, 
on which were seen men through whose 
lips were run pieces of the teeth of the 
sea-horse. With a favourable wind one 
might sail from here to the Anadir in 
three days and three nights.” . 

“The cape or promontory which is 
here described’ is evidently the Cape 
East in Bering’s Strait; and in a sub- 
sequent part of the account, Descbnew 
is represented to have said that this 
Noss ‘on which the vessel of Ankudi- 
now (one of his companions) was 
wrecked, was not the first promontory 
that had occurred, to which they had 
given the name of Swizwtoi Noss.’ The 
word Swiztoi signifies sacred, and is a 
name suitable to a promontory which 
could not be doubled. And this cor- 
responds with the Siberian charts before 
noticed *, 

“It is necessary here to explain by 
what means the navigators in the Icy 
sea were enabled to arrive with their ves- 
sels at a second promontory, without hav- 
ing sailed round the first. On account of 
the frequency of being inclosed in the 
ley sea, by the drift ice, it was custo- 
mary to construct vessels in a manner 
that admitted of their being with ease 
taken to pieces; by which they could be 
carried aeross the ice to the outer edge, 
and there be put together again, The 
planks were fastened and kept to the 
timbers only by leathern straps, in lieu 
of nails or pegs. The construction of 
the vessels in which Deschnew and his 
companions went is not specified. Mr. 
Muller calls them Kotsches.  Ba- 
ron Strahlenberg says they departed 
Eastward from the river Lena in their 
boats. 

“Iuthe beginning of the 18th century, 


* It may be objected to this inference, 
that another cape in the Icy sea, al- 
though it has been sailed round, bears 
nevertheless the name of Swiztoi Nuss; 
but it may naturally be imagined that 
the name was given before the difficulty 
had been surmounted. 
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the Czar Peter the Great sent direc- 
tions to the Governor of lakutzk to col- 
lect information concerning the disco- 
veries which bad been made. In con- 
sequence of this order, several exami- 
nations and depositions were taken; and 
the few authentic particulars which are 
known of the voyage of Deschnew were 
thereby preserved. The most remark- 
able of the depositions which are cited 
by Mr. Muller, next to what relates to 
the expedition of Deschnew, is one 
which was made by a person named 
Nikiphor Malgin, who stated that ‘a 
merchant named Taras Staduchin, did 
many years before relate to him, the 
deponent, that be had sailed with ninety 
men in a Kotsche from the river Kolyma 
towards the great cape of the Tschuktz- 
ki: that not being able to double it, 
they had crossed over on foot to the other 
side, where they built other vessels, 
The small breadth of the isthmus at the 
part where they crossed, is noticed as 
the most remarkable circumstance in 
this deposition.’ They afterwards pro- 
ceeded along the coast round the Kamts- 
chatka Peninsula, till they came to the 
Penschinska gulf; and, in the short ac- 
count which is given of this navigation, 
is found, expressed in an obseure man- 
ner, the first notice obtained by the 
Russians of the Kurilski islands. 

** This is a clearly described passage. 
Besides the expedition of Deschnew, 
and this of Taras Staduchin, only one 
other instance is mentioned of any ves- 
sel having gone by sea from the Kolyma 
round the Tschuktzki coast ; and this 
last mentioned case rests on the authbo- 
rity of an unauthenticated tradition, 
purporting that some man bad gone in 
a vessel not larger than a skiff, from the 
Kolyma to Kamtschatka; and no other 
particular is spoken of in the report. 

* This was the state of the informa- 
tion obtained concerning the North- 
eastern extremity of Asia, at the time of 
Captain Bering’s voyage. ‘The Asiatic 
side only of Bering’s Strait was discover- 
ed in that voyage, and the coast of Asia 
being there found to take a Western di- 
rection, it bad the effect ef giving an 
impression, equal to demonstration, of 
a total separation of Asia and America. 
And after that time, and not before, 
Deschnew was believed to have per- 
formed the whole of his voyage from the 
Kolyma to the Anadir by sea, 

** Many reports had circulated in Si- 
beria of the existence of Northern lands 
in the ley sea; but persons sent pur- 
posely to examine, bad uvot-found land, 
which much discredited the reports. A 
chart in which a Northern land was 
marked was however published at Pe- 
tersburg 
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tersburg about the 'year 1626, by a 
Colonel Schestakow, of the Jakutzk 
Kossaks, a man of great ability as well 
as enterprise. Neither Schestakow nor 
his chart, however, are favourably no- 
ticed by Mr. Muller, who was in general 
a candid historian. On Schestakeow’s 
chart, the North land was marked with 
the name of the Large Country. M. de 
Lisle gave credit to Schestakow’s map 
for the Large Country, which he makes 
appear on his own chart as a part of 
America, extending Westward beyond 
the Kolyma. 

« Between the years 1734 and 1739, 
three expeditions were undertaken to 
ascertain the limits of Asia to the North 
and North-east, from which no advan- 
tage was reaped, and they were attended 
with circumstances of extraordinary dis- 
tress and misery. These undertakings 
show that the boundary of Asia was not 
then regarded as ascertained. In 1764, 
a chart was sent from Siberia to Peters- 
barg, which again showed a continu- 
ation of the American continent stretch- 
ing far to the West, and opposite to the 
Siberian coast of the Icy sea. 

“ Between the years 1760 and 1765, 
go less than four attempts were made 
by one and the same individual, a Rus- 
sian merchant, named -Shalaurof, to 
sail from the Icy sea round the North- 
east of Asia. In the last of these at- 
tempts this enterprising and persevering 
man perished, for neither himself nor 
any of bis people ever returned. 

« The information which was obtained 
in the first three attempts of Shalaurof, 
is simply, that he arrived at an island 
which he named Sabedei, and beyond it 
sailed into a bay of the Continent, which 
he named Tschaoon Bay, which was 
estimated to be distant about 70 leagues 
to the East from the entrance of the 
river Kolyma. Here were found babita- 
tions and people. 

“ Tschaoon Bay ran deep into the land 
Southward and Eastward, and probably 
it was from this place that Taras Sta- 
duchin crossed over to the Eastern sea, 
Northward from Tschaoon Bay, the coast 
took sometbing of a Westerly direction. 
The miost advanced part of the land 
seen, was a high mountain far off to 
the North-east, Shalaurof being then 
to the North of the island Sabedei. 

“ Among the attempts to determine 
the North-eastern limits of Asia, is to 
be reckoned the march of a small Kos- 
sak army under the command of a Cap- 
tain Paulutzki, which, after traversing 
the Tschuktzki country, from the gulf 
of Anadir to the Icy sea, marehed along 
the shore Eastward, with intention to 
trace round the North-east coast; but 
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the land being found to run far North, 
and their provision being expended, 
Paulutzki was obliged to relinquish the 
attempt. 

** Such was the state of the informa- 
tion which bad been obtained, when 
Captain Cook arrived in the sea of 
Kamtschatka. Of three passages said 
to have been accomplished from the Icey 
sea to the Eastern sea, the manner of 
performing the voyage is distinctly ex- 
pressed only in one; and that is speci- 
fied to have been by crossing an isthmus, 
and not by sailing round a promontory.” 

[To be concluded in our next.} 
EE 


Mr.Urnnan, Leicester, April 10. 

N reply to the question proposed 

by Clericus, p. 194, 1 beg to ob- 
serve,that lam not aware of any power 
being given to a Surrogate by the 
Act of the Ist Jac. c. 11 *, to grant a 
licence in the case he meutions. The 
Act certainly excepts a person, si- 
tuated as your Correspondent has de- 
scribed, from its penalties; but does 
not interfere with the general law 
which existed before it, and by which 
every second marriage, celebrated 
during the existence of a former mar- 
riage, was merely voidt: it leaves 
this law precisely as it found it; and 
therefore if a party coming within 
the exceptions of the Act, marry a 
second time, his second marriage 
will be just as void as if the Act had 
never been made, provided the first 
marriage were not dissolved at the 
time of such second marriage. This 
being the case, I cannot see how any 
Surrogate can properly or legally 
grant a licence to an applicant com- 
ing under the exceptions referred to. 
The Church surely should not lend her 
authority in a case where such an in- 
dulgence would be contrary to her 
Canons; besides, how could any appli- 
cant of the above description make 
the usual affidavit? Could he safely 
swear himself to be @ widower ? 

lam not aware that the questiouw has 
been ever regularly argued, and it is 
one apon which a difference of opi- 
nion may arise. Were | a Surrogate, 
I should refer the applicant to the 
Registrar's Office. 

Yours,&c. J. Srockpate Harpy. 





* This Act has been since explained 
and amended by the Statute 35 Geo. 
IIL. ¢. 67. 

t 3 Inst. 88. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 31. 

UCH of your 1 ders as have 
\ travelled from Leicester to Hinck- 
ley will doubtless recollect the long 
straggling village of Shilton, situate 
about three miles from Hinckley, 
and 10 from the county town. It is 
called Earl’s Shilton, to distinguish it 
from another place of the same name 
near Coventry. 

In the time of the Conqueror Shil- 
ton was part of the large possessions 
of that famous Norman baron Hugo 
de Grentesmainell, from whom it de- 
scended to the antient Earls of Lei- 
cester, who successively held it till 
the forfeiture of Simon de Montfort 
in 1265. 

In 1272, Shilton was demised, inier 
alia, by Henry III. to his eldest son 
Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lan- 
caster and Leicester, as a security for 
3000 marks. This manor hath ever 
since been parcel of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. , 

Mr. Burton says, “ The Earls of 
Leicester had here a Castle, now 
ruinated and gone; yet the place 
where it toot is to this day called 
the Castle-yard. The Court-leet be- 
longing to this manor is of a large 
precinct, to which the resiauncy of 
25. towns do belong.” 

The Lordship was enclosed in 1778. 

By the Return to Parliament in 
1811, Earl Shilton contained 1 house 
building, 3 uninhabited, and 307 
houses inhabited by 309 families; 65 
of which were chiefly employed io 
agriculture, and 221 in trade (mostly 
stocking-makers); consisting of 758 
males and 775 females, total 1,533. 

The Charch or Chapel, (sce Plate 
IT. ) dedicated to St. Peter, is depend- 
ant on the mother-church of Kirkby 
Malory (of which you have already 
given a View, in vol. LXXXIV. ii. 
p. 625.) It has a porch both on the 
North andSouth. The inside is neat ; 
consisting of a vave, chancel, two side 
ailes, and two small galleries; one at 
the West end, avd the other on the 
North side... The font is antient and 
cirenlar, N.R.S. 

—— 

Mr.Urnpan, Kensington, March 25. 

HAtixe received the following 

communication from Dr. El- 
rington, Provost of Dublin College, 
I lose tio time io gratifying that gen- 
tleman's wishes by giving it publicity 
through the channel of your widely- 
Gewt. Mac. April, 1818. 
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circulated Magazine. As it never was 
in contemplation to publish a se- 
cond edition of the Bibliographical 
Decameron, | am the more solicitous 
for its immediate insertion: being as 
anxious as ils highly-respectable wri- 
ter to “ gratify the feelings of the liv- . 
ing, and do justice to the memory 
of the dead.” T.F.D 

Yours, &c. 

** Provost-house, Dublin College, 

** Sir, March 2. 

** As a second edition of your Bib- 
liographical Decameron will, I doubt 
not, be called for, I write to request 
that you will admit into it a few ob- 
servations on the account given by 
Mr. M‘Neille (vol. 111. p. 384.) of the 
late Bishop of Dromore (Doctor Hall.) 

* Connected with him as I was for 
upwards of thirty years, I should feel 
very culpable indeed did I silently 
acquiesce in the unfounded censures 
upon his character which are con- 
tained in Mr. M‘Neille’s Letter. 

“| shall begin by observing, that 
Mr. M‘Neille, in stating Bishop Halito 
have been a sizar shews himself not 
to have been very anxious about ob- 
taining information on the subject 
upon which he wrote: the College 
Registry, to which he might readily 
have bad access, would bave informed 
him that he was a pensioner. He 
might have learned from the College 
Bookseller, that his account of the 
difficulty thrown in the way of ad- 
mitting your Bibliomania wto the 
Library is equally erroneous. Mr. 
Mercier’s statement is, that, on bring- 
ing to Dr. Hall the only copy he bad 
for sale, he looked at it for some 
time, and then gave it back to him; 
saying that he would not take it, as 
it ought to be in the College Library, 
for which it was, of course, immedi- 
ately purchased. 

“ As little founded im fact is Mr. 
M‘Neille’s assertion, that very few 
hooks were bought for the College 
while Dr. Hall was l’rovost. I have 
compared the sums expeuded in his 
time with the purchases of the pre- 
ceding ten years, and find the aver- 
age to be in hisfavour. It is indeed 
probable that he preterred books of 
immediate utility to those which were 
only objects of curiosity; and, J dare 
say, would have thought it his daty 
to purchase the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, rather than the rarest speci- 
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men of the art of Caxton: a prefer- 
ence for which probably be will be 
censured but by few. 

But these are trifles. What I com- 
plain of in Mr. M‘Neille’s Letter is the 
character he gives of Dr. Hall as a 
man. He has said that he was not 
sincere nor open-hearted; and that, 
like Swift, he was sarcastic, and loved 
a shilling dearly. Now, it is a noto- 
rious fact, that Dr. Hall, from the 
time he became a Fellow, always 
lived in a manner suitable to, if not 
above, his rank ; and during his Pro- 
vostship maintained his place in the 
first circle in a manner much more 
nearly allied to profusion than to 
parsimony. Nor was he sarcastic, 
though he might be deemed fastidi- 
ous; his quick sensibility rather prey- 
ing upon himself than venting itself 
in censure upon others. It was Gray 
that he most nearly resembled ; and 
in that comparison | shew sufficiently 
how very opposite his character was 
to the gloomy ferocity of Swift. 

Equally remote from his disposition 
was insincerity. His attachments 
were strong and lasting; and often has 
he been known to exert himself in 
forwarding the interests of a friend io 
circumstances under which he would 
not have made application for bim- 
self. As to his not being open-heurt- 
ed, his character was marked with 
the quiet seriousness of an Englishman; 
and he certainly was not ready to 
al out upon any one who would 
isten to him, an account of his con- 
duct; to tell the history of his life, 
or to sketch a view of bis future pro- 
spects; and you sometimes found that 
he had done you an essential service, 
withoutannoying you withtheanxiety 
of expectation, or exposing you to the 
vexation of disappointment. If to 
have acted thus was in Mr. M‘Neille’s 
opinion a proof of not being open- 
hearted, I can only regret that he 
did not explain the sense in which he 
understood words which are generally 
considered as conveying no slight 
censure. 

“ You will, Sir, I am confident, ex- 
cuse the liberty 1 take in thus address- 
ing you; and take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the feelings of 
the living, and doing justice to the 
memory of the dead. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient serveui, 
Tuos. Errinacton. 


“ Should any unforeseen circum- 
stance delay a second edition of your 
Decameron, you will, perhaps, think it 
right to send this Letter to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, or in some other 
way communicate it to the Publick. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, &c. &c.” 

i 

Mr. Urpan, April 2, 
OUR worthy and learned Corre- 
spondent R. C. who has been so 
good as to take some pains to convince 
me that the designation of a Doctor 
of Civil Law ought not to be LL.D. 
appears, he will allow me respectfully 
to suggest, to have overlooked the 
object and nature of my remarks, 
which, howsoever I might express 
myself, were intended not to convey 
an idea that D.C. L. were not the ap- 
propriate distinctive marks of the De- 
gree now conferred in Protestant Uni- 
versities, but to inquire how it could 
be reconciled with consistency and 
propriety, that after LL. D. had been 
permitted for two or three centuries 
without observation, or objection on 
the part of the University Officers, it 
should all at once have been discover- 
ed that they were incorrect, and that 
they must be laid aside as we lay by 
an old coat when it is worn out? be- 
cause we have a new one which looks 
smarter or pleases us better, although 
the cut or the colour may not be a 
whit more suitable to our shape or 
compiexion. R.C. will forgive my 
reminding him, that it is not Jong 
since the promulgation, for I believe 
the first time, of a decree or law of 
the University of Oxford, that thence- 
forth degrees in Civil Law only would 
be conferred by that learned body. 
1 have not before me the paper allud- 
ed to; but, unless lam under a very 
great mistake, it was so worded as to 
convey 'o every ene who read it the 
notion that, until hen the Degree had 
been in both Laws, according to the 

expression of Pope in the Dunciad, 
* Oxford and Cambridge made Doctor of 

their Laws.” 

For myself, Mr. Urban, I have al- 

ways been of the opinion of my late 


learned and excellent friend Ferdi- - 


nand Smyth Stuart, who, descended 
from a long race of Kings, and carry- 
ing in his veins, as Burke said on ano- 
ther occasion, that rich and noble 
blood which was formed by the united 
sources of the Julian Family and At- 
tila the Hun, might be accredited as 
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ood authority on such subjects; I 
io I say, always agreed with him, 
that “‘ rank and power are only despi- 
cable unless founded on honour and 
virtue ;"’ yet would | not, on any ac- 
count, forego those honourable dis- 
tinctions which have been in all ages 
considered the meed of worth, with- 
out knowing why or wherefore: 
and I must continue to say, that 
it is not less absurd for an Univer- 
sity thus to abrogate its own so- 
lemn acts (that is, presuming that 
learned body to acquiesce in the ex- 
planation of R. C. and his reasons for 
the late innovation) than it would be 
for a Sovereign Prince to declare that 
henceforth there should be no more 
Dukedoms created, and that those 
who had been heretofore elevated to 
that Dignity ought not to be entitled 
“* Your Grace.”. 

In a word, Mr. Urban, these new- 
fangled notions savour too much of 
the fashion and frippery of the times, 
to please an old LL.D. 

P.S. Perhaps R. C. can inform us 
how long it is since the University dis- 
covered that M.A. [ Magister Artium } 
is better Latin than A.M. [Artium 
Magister]; for I find this alliteration 
amongst the numerous modern iin- 
provements which strike me as more 
fanciful than scientific: indeed very 
much of the same class as the change 
of full- bottomed wigs for bob- 
scratches. 

——< 
Remarks on the Signs of Inns, §c. 
(Continued from p. 229.) 

HE BELL—Tue Rune oF Bexts, 

Bells were used by the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, but not for re- 
ligious purposes. They were made 
of brass or iron, and were called Tin- 
tinnabula by the Romans, whom they 
summoned to their baths. They were 
first introduced into churches in 458 
under Pope Lec L.; or, according to 
some authors, in 400, by Paulinus, 
Bp. of Nola in Campania, whence 
they derive their name of Campane. 

Croyland Abbey in Lincolnshire had 
the first ring of bells in Kagland ; 
they were put up in Edgar's reiga, and 
were six in number. There are 11 


peals of twelve bells, viz. 5 in Lon- 
don, (at Christ Church, Spitalfields ; 
St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. Martin’s 
in the Fields; St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch; and St. Bride’s, Fleet-street) ; 
aad one at Birmingham, Cambridge, 
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Cirencester, Norwich, Shrewsbury, 
and St. Saviour’s, Southwark. There 
are also in the United Kingdom about 
50 peals of ten, 360 peals of eight, 
500 peals of six, and 250 peals of 
five bells. According to Coxe and 
Porter, the great bell in St. [van’s 
Church, Moscow, weighs 288,000|bs, 
and that which is broken weighed 
432,000ibs. The great bell in St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome, re-cast in 1785, is 
18,667lbs. The largest bell in this 
kingdom is ** The Mighty Tom” of 
Oxford, which weighs 17,000lbs, 
There is a bell of the same weight, 
huog 275 feet from the ground, in 
the tower of the Palazza Vecchio at 
Florence. The great beil at Exeter 
cathedral, given by its bishop Courte- 
nay, weighs 12,500lbs. “ Great Tom” 
of Lincoln weighs 9894lbs. The 
principal bell of St. Paul’s, London, 
is estimated at 44 tons, or 9520lbs. 
Bells were formerly baptized, a- 
nointed, exorcised, and blessed by the 
Bishop; and the favourite appella- 
tion of “ Tom” applied to several 
large bells, probably arose from their 
having been baptized “ Thomas” in 
houour of that “ Saiut-Traitor” (as 
Fuller calls him) Thomas a Becket, 
the murdered Abp. of Canterbury. 
The practice of baptizing and con- 
secraling bells was wtroduced in 968 
by Pope Joho XIIL. 
Their supposed uses are described 
in the Monkish lines : 
* Fanera plango, fulgura frango, sab- 
bata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cru- 
entos.”’ 
Thus translated by Fuller: 
Men's deaths I tell 
By doleful knell. 
Lightning & thunder 
I break asunder, 
§ On Sabbath all 
? To church I call, 
' The sleepy head 
Excito lentos } I raise Sam bed, 
The winds so fierce 
I do disperse. 
Men’s cruel rage 
I do assuage. 
* Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco, con- 
grego Clerum, {coro, 
Defunctos ploro, Pestem fugo, Festa de- 


Funera plango 5 
Fulgura frango } 


Sabbata pango 


Dissipo ventos ; 


Paco cruentos 


* ] praise the true God, call the peo- 
ple, convene the clergy, lament the dead, 
dispel pestilence, and grace festivals,” 

Bells were also considered as demo- 
nifuges; and were ruvg, as Durand 
mforms 
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informs us, “* Ut demones timentes 
fugiant—Timent enim auditis tubis 
ecclesixw, scilicet campanis; sicut ali- 
quis tyranous timet, audiens in terra 
sua tubas alicujus potentis regis ini- 
mici sui.” 

Steevens says, ‘* The bell antiently 
rung before expiration was called 
The passing beli, i.e. the bell that 
solicited prayers for the sou! passing 
into another world.” And Mr. Douce 
conjectures that it was originally 
used to drive away demons who were 
watching to take possession of the 
soul of the deceased. 

The Curfew (from the French cou- 
vre-feu) was instituted by William the 
Conqueror, who commanded that a 
bell should be rung every night at 
eight o'clock, on hearing which, all 
people were to put out their fire and 
candle. 

“ The Bell-inn at Edmonton” has ac- 
quired great celebrity from Cowper's 
tale of * Jobn Gilpin.” 

The proverbial expression of bear- 
ing the bell probably originated in 
the ornament of a bell bestowed on 
winning race-horses; whence races dur- 
ing the reign of James 1. were styled 
Beil courses; and hence perhaps ove 
cause of the popularity of this sign. 

Bextre Savvace. The coaches 
that ran to this well-known ino in 
London used to have painted on their 
sides a large bell and a savage man; 
but from Nightingale’s London, | 
find that the Coffee-house exhibits, 
what was supposed to have been the 
original sign, the representation of a 
savage woman, derived from a ro- 
mantic story of a beautiful wild 
French female called “ La Belle Sau- 
wage.” But the realetymon, both of 
the ino, and yard or court of the 
same name io which it is situate, ap- 
pears to be in the name of Isabella 
Savage, a lady who once possessed 
these premises, and conveyed them to 
the Cutlers’ Company. 

Bisnor Buiaze. This isa very po- 
pular ale-house sign in the cloathing 
counties, as he is the patron saint of 
Woolcombers, and to him is gene- 
rally, but erroneously, ascribed the 
invention of their art; his usual re- 
ae with a comb in his hand, 

ing merely allusive to his martyr- 
dom by Agricolaus iv 289, when he 
was beheaded, after having had his 
flesh lacerated by iron combs. He is 
said to have been Bishop of Sebasta, 


or Sebask, in Cappadocia, or, accord- 
ing to other writers, of Sebastia, a 
city of Armenia, and to have visited 
England, fixing his residence at the 
village, in Cornwall, thence named 
St. Blazey. 

Brackmoor’s Heap. A Negro’s 
head is the crest of the Marquesses 
of Hertford and Drogheda, the Earls 
Newburgh, Annesley, and Mountnor- 
ris, Lords Grantley and Lyttelton. 

It is supposed that the Morris 
dance, or Moorish dance, was intro- 
duced into England in the reign of 
Edward I11. when the glorious Black 
Prince, by his victory at Najara or 
Navaretta, restored Don Pedro to the 
throne of Castile: Pedro’s two daugh- 
ters were married tothe Black Prince’s 
brothers; Constance to John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaster, who assumed ia 
her rigbt the title of King of Castile; 
and Isabel to Edmund of Lapgley, 
Earl of Cambiitge and afterwards 
Duke of York. 

Biossoms Inn —a_ considerable 
coach inn in London, derives its name 
from its antient sign, on which was 
painted a figure of St. Lawrence in a 
border of blossoms or flowers. Hence 
also the lane in which the house is 
situate is called Lawrence-lane. 

St. Lawrence was born at Osea in 
Arragon, and was broiled to death on 
a gridiron, August 10, 258. The 
foundation of the famous palace of 
the Escurial, about 15 miles from Ma- 
drid, was laid by Philip II. in 1563, 
in honour of this patron Saint of Spain, 
aod in commemoration of the victory 
which, aided by the English, he ob- 
tained on St. Lawrence’s day 1557, at 
St. Quintin, when the Constable and 
chief nobles of France were taken pri- 
soners by Philip’s General, the Duke 
of Savoy. In its principal front is a 
statue of the patron Saint holdiog a 
gridiron, and this instrument of mar- 
tyrdom appears in almost every or- 
naiment in the building. This edifice, 
considered by the Spaniards as the 
eighth wonder of the world, cost 8 
millions sterling. A Church near it 
is dedicated to this Saint. 

Tue Brive Boar, as we now ge- 
nerally see it represented on sign- 
boards, was one of the badges of cog- 
nizance borne by the house of York, 
and is described in the antient memo- 
randum found by Henry Ellis, Esq. 
and inserted in the Archzologia, 3 
XVII. as having * his tuskes and his 
cleis and his membrys of gulde.”—The 

boar, 
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boar, we may presume, was a very 
common sign in the reign of Richard 
IIL. (though it was probably at that 
time most frequently represented 
white) in compliment to that Mo- 
narch, whose crest and ove of whose 
supporters it was. In his reign, one 
William Collingbourn was executed 
for being the author of some verses 
on the King aad his Ministers Sir Ri- 
chard Ratcliffe, Sir William Catesby, 
and Lord Lovell, which began: 

“ The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 
Rule all Englonde under an Hogge.” 
And Shakspeare makes Richmond 
characterize his rival as 

** A wretched bloody and devouring boar.” 


When Richard passed through Lei- 
cester immediately before the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, he slept at an 
inn, which, according to tradition, 
was called the White Boar, but af- 
ter the battle the landlord changed 
it to the Blue Boar, a name which 
it has ever since retained (though 
long disused as a public-house) and 
which has also given its appella- 
tion to the lane in which it is placed. 
Richard added to the College of 
Heralds, a pursuivant at arms, call- 
ed, after his crest, Blanch-Sanglier, 
who had the mournful office of carry- 
ing his brave masier’s dead body, in 
a manver most dishonourable to the 
conqueror, perfectly naked, the feet 
hanging on one side, and the hands on 
the other, ov the back of a horse to 
Leicester, where it was interred. 
Henry Vi L.abo lished the title of Blanch 
Sanglier, and instituted that of Rouge 
Dragon, the armorial bearing of the 
Welsh Princes from whom he was de- 
scended. ‘The change from the white 
to the blue boar would appear strange, 
as the latter was also a cognizance 
of York, was it uot known that it 
was also the crest of those zealous 
Lancastrians, the De Veres, of whom 
the Earl of Oxford commanded the 
front line of Richmond’s arwy at 
Bosworth on the memorable August 
22, 1485. This family was a younger 
branch of the powerful house of 
Blois,and owned the Lordship of Vere 
or Terr Vere in Zealand. Their crest, 
a boar passant Azure, armed and 
bristled Or, was allusive; Vereor Veer 
in Dutch signifying boar. 

Boar’s Heap. The tavern of this 


name of immortal memory iw East 
Cheap, is now converted into two 
private dwellings, but still exbibits 
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the carving of a boar’s head in stone, 
which is placed in front at the janc- 
ture of the two houses. Here Shak- 
speare has placed our hostess Quick- 
ley ; and here has laid those scenes 
of unrivalled wit and humour be- 
tween the * true prince” Hal, “ un- 
imitated unimitable” Falstaff, with 
their companions, Bardolph, Nym, 
Peto, and Poins. 

The scene of Goldsmith's excellent 
Essay, No. 19, is also laid in this 
place, 

The Botr-1n-Tun, a large coach 
inn, in Fléet-street, London, obtains 
its name from a carving in stone 
which was once placed in the front of 
the house. Thisdevice was probably 
taken from the Priory of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Smithfield, at its dissolution, 
or from sowe building erected by the 
last Prior William Bolton, whose re- 
bus it was; and at whose old mansion 
Canonbury House it still remains. 

The Bowtine-creen. The Sxrr- 
TLE-GROUND. These two signs gene- 
rally, but not always, denote, that 
such places of amusement are attach- 
ed to the inns. 

Joha Taylor, the water poet, ia his 
works, says, that being asked who in- 
vented the game of bowls, he replied, 
** No doubt the philosopher Bias.” 

It is said (aud I almost fear that it 
may be found in ** Honest Joe Miller”) 
that Charles Il. who was very fond 
of the green, having placed bis bowl 
near to the Jack, exclaimed, “ My 
soul to a horse-t—d nobody beats 
that!” to which the witty Rochester 
replied, “If your Majesty will lay 
odds, \'tl take you.” 

ln Ode xvi. of “* Horace in London.” 
** Happy, for rural business fit, 

Who merely tills his mother wit, 
In humble life he settles, 
Uuskill’d in repartee to shine, 
He ne’er exclaims * Descend ye nine /’ 

— But when he plays at skittles.” 

The Boxers. The Wrestveas, 
Iam no enemy to those exhibitions 
of hardihood and prowess which these 
signs are intended to represent. That 
truly English statesman Mr. Wind- 
ham, in a letter publisiied in the Me- 
moir of his Life by Amyot, prefixed 
to his ** Speeches,” says, ** A smart 
contest this between Maddox and 
Richman! Why are we to boast so 
much of the native valour of our 
troops, as shewn at Talavera, at Vi- 
miera, and at Maida, yet to discour- 
age all the practices and habits — 
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tend to keep alive the same senti- 
ments and feelings? The sentiments 
that filled the minds of the three 
thousand spectators who attended the 
two pugilists, were just the same in 
kind as those which inspired the higher 
combatants on the occasions above 
enumerated. It is the circumstances 
only in which they are displayed, that 
make the difference. 

© He that the world subdued had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.’ 
There is no sense in the answer always 
made to this, ‘ Are no men brave but 
boxers?’ Bravery is found in all ha- 
bits, classes, circumstances, and con- 
ditions. But have habits and iustitu- 
tions of one sort no tendency to form 
it more than of another? Longevity 
is found in persons of habits the most 
opposite; but are not certain habits 
more favourable to it than others? 
Thecourage does not arise from mere 
boxing, from the mere beating or 
being beat ; but from the sentiments 
excited by the contemplation and cul- 
tivation of such practices. Will it 
make no difference in the mass of a 
people, whether their amusements are 
all of a pacific, pleasurable, and ef- 
feminate nature, or whether they are 
ofa sortthat callsforth a continued ad- 
miration of prowess and hardihood ?” 

This, Lown, appears to me unanswer- 
able; and the subsequent conduct of 
our soldiers at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrennees, Ortez, Toulouse, and 
at Waterloo, with the signal heroism 
of poor Shaw the life-guardsman of 
pugilistic notoriety, surely will not 
detract from its force. 

Cornwall is celebrated for athletic 
exercises, particularly wrestling. A 
** Cornish hug” has beeu long pro- 
verbial. 

The Butt, Butu’s Heap. Burp 
AND Gate. Burt anv Mourn. The 
bull is a very frequent armorial bear- 
jog, and an equally frequent sign. 
We see it of almost all colours at our 
inns; but the black, red, and pied, 
are the prevailing. We learn trom 
Mr. Ellis’s memorandum, which has 
been before referred to, that the 
Black Bull was ove of the cognizances 
of the house of York. The Red Bull 
was the sign of one of the principal 
antient theatres. The Bull in Bishops- 
gate-sireet, has acquired some cele- 
brity as the London residence of Tho- 
mas Hobson the Cambridge carrier, 
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who erected the conduit there, and 
whose epitaph was written by Milton, 
He used to supply the students with 
horses, but, to give every horse its 
due proportion of rest and labour, 
would never let oue out of its regular 
turn; whence originated the proverb 
of “ Hobson’s choice, this or none.” 
The Bull and Gate in Holborn, re- 
presented by a bull and a gate, is a 
corruption of “ the Gate of Boulogne,” 
a gate at Calais on the road to Bou- 
logne; and the Bull and Mouth, a 
large coach inn, which has conferred 
its own name on the street ia which 
it is placed, and exhibits a bull stand- 
ing by the side of a monstrous hu- 
man mouth, almost as large as the 
bull itself, is a similar corruption of 
the mouth or harbour of Boulogne, 
and the sign was probably intended 
originally as a compliment to Henry 
VIII. who took that sea-port in 1544, 
The Busu, the principal tavern 
at Bristol, and the Ivy Busu, the 
head inn at Carmarthen, originated 
in the antient practice of hanging a 
bush at the door of those houses that 
sold wine, whence the proverb, good 
wine needs no bush.—lvy was pro- 
perly chosen for the doors of Vint- 
ners, that plant being dedicated to 
Bacchus, whose thyrsus it eatwined.— 
An innkeeper in Aldersgate-street, 
London, when Charles J. was behead- 
ed, had the carved representation of 
a bush at his house painied black, and 
the taverp was long afterwards known 
by the name of the Mourning Bush 
in Aldersgate. 1 wish that the sign 
were revived, as a memorial of a 
man who had the courage so conspi- 
cuously to display his loyalty at such 
a time to an unfortunate Sovereigna— 
** more sinned against than sinning.” 
Yours, &c. Hinysoro. 
a 


Mr.Ursan, Abbots Roding, Feb.25, 
* Foecunda culp@ secula,”’ 


W! ETHER we live in the crowd- 
ed streets of the Metropolis, 
or whether we are the bumble tenants 
of the village who are passing our 
days at a distance from the busy 
world in privacy and retirement, such 
as we possess in this sequestered vale 
from which | am now addressing you; 
painful is the tale, and melancholy to 
narrate—that we are in each situa- 
tion encircled by thieves avd robbers, 
and by bloody-minded meu, who are 

strangers 
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strangers to all the finer feelings of 
our nature: possessing merely the 
external form, the outward and vi- 
sible sign of a human being. 

There has been no age of the world 
so prolific in the parturition of crimes 
of every description, as the age in 
which we live. There are even in- 
fants, who rob by day; whilst the 
more experienced are waiting only for 
the darkness of the night for the dia- 
bolical purpose of seeking whom tiey 
may devour. 

In adverting to the horrid crime of 
murder, when we recollect the nu- 
merous acts by which man’s blood 
has been shed by man within a very 
short space of time, so that the fre- 
quency of murder may be said full 
‘often to have been by wholesale— 
quis temperet a lacrymis? Harder 
than the nether millstone must be the 
heart, and unfeeling beyond all expres- 
sion, whose sympathetic pity and 
compassion has not been excited by the 
heavy affliction into which the sur- 
viving branches of the family have 
been thrown by the wicked and cruel 
assassination of a father and mother, 
of a brother and sister. The savage 
murders which have been commitied 
within our memory, at Chiselhurst, 
at Ratcliff Highway, and more re- 
cently at Guilford, and at Green- 
wich—not excluding numerous other 
instances, where the Coroner's In- 
quest has failed in discovering the un- 
known murderer, or where the felon 
has died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner—how greatly would society 
stand indebted to any one individual 
in the community, whose enlightened 
mind by heavenly wisdom could point 
out the happy means of restraining 
within their proper channel the tur- 
bulent passions of mankind; or of 
coercing, by the introduction of mo- 
ral habits, the ferocious disposition of 
man, who, not having the fear of 
God before his eyes, delights in scat- 
tering fire-brands, arrows, and death! 

Much as it may be to be wished, 
that to accomplish so benevolent a 
design, some plan might be suggested 
and adopted for the happiness of man- 
kind in general; yet it confessedly 
will be allowed, that the attempt 
would not be less difficult of success 
than the task and labour of cleansing 
the Augean stable. Still some ame- 


lioration might follow the good de- 
sign of any one in devising even the 
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simplest of methods to render every 
man's house his castle of defence and 
security; and to defeat the cruelty 
and violence of the desperate villain, 
who spares neither the feebleness of 
age, the tenderness of sex, or the 
helpless state of infancy. With this 
view | shall beg leave to throw out 
for public consideration a measure, 
easy in its adoption, and bidding fair 
in its consequences to protect from 
the danger of robbery, and murder, 
our friends and our families. 

In hope of giving probability of 
success in defeating the lurking vil- 
lain, who, having left the paths of 
honest and industrious labour, has 
made robbery his trade; who with a 
prying eye surveys where and by 
what means he shall make his attack 
with good effect, well knowing at 
what receiying-house he can exchange 
his stolen goods, and receive the tenth 
part of their value, or much less #t 
may be; | would recommend to every 
householder to retain in their service 
a faithful creature, more vigilant than 
any of the most faithful guardians of 
the night. ‘To families resident in 
town or country, | would recommend 
an animal in God's creation, to which 
Divine Providence seems to have in- 
terwoven in hisunturea peculiar sense, 
an attachment to the person, and a 
fidelity of service to his master, be- 
yond any other part of the apimal 
creation. This centinel of the night 
would suffer no footstep of any indi- 
vidual to pass unwoticed. Unterrified 
by danger he would suffer no theft, or 
robbery, or murder, to be commit- 
ted, without raising from the deepest 
slecp every individual in the house, 
Even the smallest in size would defy 
the strength and power of the boldest 
and most daring of villains. No bribe 
would tempt him to betray his trust, 
or to silence the expressive language, 
which loudly bespoke by sounds the 
most intelligent that he could utter; 
announcing, that the castle was not 
only besieged, but that the walls 
were scaled, and a forcible entry 
made. 

Of the certain and infinite use of a 
little dog within doors, the late Sir 
John Fielding—who though deprived 
of the blessing of sight—yet mores 
hominum multorum vidii—who was 
thoroughly conversant in the habits 
of thieves and vagabouds, and rogues 
of every dcscription—has becn kaown 
to 
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to aver, that there could be no se- 
curity within the doors of our houses 
of equal value and dependence as 
that to be placed upon one of these 
faithful animals. 

In confirmation of an opinion so 
decisive, aod so justly to be relied 
upon, from the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the Justice, let me bring 
forward to notice the following ex- 
perimental fact: In the absence of 
a family from their residence in the 
country, some thieves entered the 
house by night: the servants were 
sleeping above in perfect security, 
without apprehension of danger—not 
so the little spaniel that was léft be- 
hind; nothing could stop its cla- 
morous notes, or detain it from in- 
cessantly running to and fro, to call 
from their apartments the sleeping 
servants. The robbers were of course 
disturbed ; and the fearful servants, 
not daring to venture the safety of 
their persons by encountering the 
midnight robber, discovered in the 
morning that they had carried away 
from one of the Jower apartments a 
few articles of dress. 

There can be no doubt, but one of 
these little creatures, admitted within 
our houses, fed, nourished, and in- 
structed—for docile to an inconceiv- 
able degree is the creature, with ex- 
emplary gratitude worthy of the 
more rational being to follow—would 
shed the last drop of his blood to de- 
fend the family under whose roof he 
was caressed, and fondly treated. 
The dog, which gathers up the crumbs 
under my table, so expressively 
watches my eye, and every motion 
that |] make, that mutual becomes 
my reliance and dependance upon the 
uufeigned sincerity of bis actions. So 
far from being capable of betraying 
bis trust from want of vigilance and 
courage, that | am fully persuaded, 
he would sacrifice his life to protect 
mine. Thedark assassin, who should 
rashly approach my bedside with a 
dagger in his hand, he would seize by 
the throat, though the villain should 
plunge the weapon in his breast. 

That these dumb beasts speak a 
language easy to be understood, with 
the smallest altention to their notes, 
is evident to demonstration. Not 
very long since! was awakened, in 
the course of the night, from a very 
svund sleep by the barking of my dog. 
Rising from my pillow to ascertain 
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whether the alarm was deserving of 
attention, | quickly found, that not 
false was the notice which he so 
clamorously gave. Upon discover- 
ing that the robbery in action was in 
one of the out-buildings, | deemed 
it most prudent, being less in size than 
most men, not to venture beyond the 
threshold of my door, to cope with 
the strong arm of some more mus- 
cular assailant. In the morning [ 
discovered that I had sustained some 
loss; but consoled myself in reflect- 
ing, that | had a more valuable pro- 
perty in possession, the mens sana 
in corpore sano. That iu the scale of 
profit and loss, I retained on one 
side an uninjured frame of body ; and 
that on the other, a little well-regu- 
jated temper of mind would shortly 
recontile me to bear, with Christian 
philosophy, the loss of a few pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

To such recommendation in favour 
of dogs, as the best of centinels, let me 
add the history of a remarkable por- 
trait, which | remember to have seen 
many years ago at Ditchley, the seat 
of the late Earl of Litchfield. The 
portrait represented an ancestor of 
the family with a large dog by bis 
side, and an inscription ovcr him, 
containing the following narrative :— 
That Mr. Lee* having been cOnfined 
by indisposition to his bed-chamber, 
the mastiff dog made his way into his 
chamber. The servants in vain en- 
deavoured to remove him; but the 
growling dog resisting all their ef- 
forts, Mr. Lee signified his pleasure, 
that the dog might remain in the 
room. The history goes on to shew, 
as our conductor through the differ- 
ent apartments informed us, that in 
the dead of night an assassin entered 
the chamber, and was instantly seized 
by the dog. The noise and alarm 
quickly broughtassistance to the spot. 
The confession of the villain was, 
that expecting to have found Mr. 
Lee in his sick-bed, helpless and de- 
fenceless, his intention was to rob aad 
murder bim. 





* This is the portrait of Sir Henry 
Lee, whv is mentioned by Pennant, in 
his ** London,” and who has given a 
portrait of Sir H. Lee, and his trusty 
dog. Sir H. Lee was buried at Quaren- 
don Chapel, Bucks, (See our last Vo- 
lume, part ii. pp. 106, 489.) — A good 
drawing of Sir H. Lee’s Monument would 
be very acceptable. Enir. , 
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It will not be expected that I 
should solve the improbability of this 
historical narrative; or, with the 
strong prejudice which I retain for the 
inmate sagecity of the canine race, 
that I should vouch for the authenti- 
city of the fact so related. At the 
game time it may be asserted to have 
been very possible, without having 
recourse to the miracuious interpo- 
sition of the Deity in this particular 
instance, that in the chapter of acci- 
dents it might have so happened, that 
the Dog, without any foresight or 
any invisible direction from a supe- 
rior power, found access to the cham- 
ber, from which he would suffer no 
one to compel him to retreat. And it 
might likewise so have happened with- 
out any preconcerted cause and elfect, 
that, 4 a peculiarity of co-ineding 
circumstances, the villain had acci- 
dentally designated that particular 
night for the purpose of carrying his 
infamous plan into execution. 

To these thoughts, suggested to 
give us comfort and security in our 
respective habitations—to add cour- 
age to the weak and timid, by taking 
under their protection a guardian 
faithful and true, fearless and ua- 
daunted in the midst of danger, be 
the attack ever so bold and desperate ; 
I shail close the subject—a subject of 
no small interest to our domestic 
peace and safety—with the commen- 
datory advice of Horace : 

** Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius 
istis, 

Candidus imperti: si non, his utere 
mecum.” Ep. 

Yours,&c. Ww». Caarces Dyer. 


—S 
“ THE DETECTED.”—No. ill. 
 Judicis argutum.”” 
* The logic sharpness of the critic mind.” 
HE moral candour of Critic feel- 
ings being defined, the only thing 
that remains to be done is, by appli- 
cation, the practical utility of that 
morality, in the perusal of any cow- 
position whose merits or demerits are 
to be the subject of analytical inves- 
tigation. Betore the attempt is made 
of the judicial part, with perspicuity 
or severity the mind, in candid silence, 
to itself ought to administer a power- 
ful, perhaps unpleasant interrogatory, 
* Can 1 compose as well as this?” 
and the answer upoo most occasions 
will disarm the feelings of severity, 
Gut. Mac. April, 1818. 
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and place in its stead, by the removal 
of blindness, discernment. To obtain 
discernment, not only natural talents, 
but education by industrioes applica- 
tion must form aod strengthen them 
for its important and judicial desti- 
nation. We are told by the happiest 
observer of intellectual nature, that 
the first inst;uctive impressions should 
be observed with a sacred care, for 
all impressions first communicated 
will adhere with unalterable tinge 
through life, 
** Que semel est imbuta recens servabit 
odorem 

Testa diu.” 

The best selections of Greece and 
Rome have, in every good English 
writer, left the characters of their 
genius and their virtue, though cloth- 
ed in varied language, to be recog- 
nised in all the pages stamped with 
universal approbation. The chastity 
of thought, the unincumbered neat- 
ness of expression, rarely flow natu- 
rally from the wotaught writer; 
though the fire of genius, and the 
acuteness of rewark may; but yet 
they inevitably betray the regretted 
deficiency of education, with the same 
feature that they shew the gift of 
heaven. The Critic must cundescend 
to the trammels of education for bis 
acquirement of knowledge; he must 
then collect, and afterwards learn to 
separate, his treasures. He must 
view the unbounded original of Na- 
ture, before he can appreciate, by 
praise or censure, the delineation of 
the author. These qualitications are 
silently, though powerfully implied: 
these are the rudiments of judgment 
—but to be a Critic, he must have a 
still higher gift, uot to be acquired 
but to be improved by education, 
Taste; taste is (o judgment, what ge- 
nius is to sense. 

Composition is the most useful ex- 
ercise for the Critic’s mind—it will 
shew the difficulty of forming that 
work which he has to view, and to 
appreciate ; this will give him literary 
charity; and when he has recognised, 
from the stores of his learning, the 
happier adoption of some otherwise 
cheerless and dull passage from a 
classic author, he will be able to do 
justice to the protector of a found- 
ling restored to suspended animation, 
and perhaps to a longevity of repu- 
tation. Composition, when, in aca- 

demic 
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demic education, it experiences the 
happy lot of capable adjudication, is 
the most useful merit to the future 
Critic, if his literary destiny is so 
determined; he bas seen for himself, 
and he can see the merits of others; 
and he can feel for them also with a 
Christian similarity of sensation. To 
be an universal Critic, some years 
must have passed over him; he must 
have seen previously that which is 
attempted to be described: to appre- 
ciate Shakespear, a man must have 
sven the original; and to have seen 
it thoroughly, he must have feét ad- 
vanced life: the genius of youth, 
however happy in comparison with 
contemporaries, to pronounce the 
praise of Shakspeare, i aged charac- 
ters, is but a powerful conjecture ; 
it isno more entitled to certain praise, 
than a person saying that a bronze 
of Cicero is an happy likeness. 

Of the Satirist [ shall say little, till 
his separate character will afford ma- 
terials for some distant aud future 
discussion, from the connexion with 
jutermediate subjects, whose exami- 
nation, in the nature of intellectual 
things requires, necessarily, a prece- 
dence, and a mone perspicuous po- 
silion. 

a 


Mr. Urpan, Feb. 21. 

HE tollowing Letter made its ap- 

pearance in the County Chroni- 
cle on the 20th of February, in an- 
swer to one which appeared in the 
same Paper the week before, signed 
© A Friend to the Establishment, but 
no Clergyman.” 

**Sirn—In your last week's paper, a 
notification is made to the publick, that 
* A Reply to the Protest of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, Archdeacon of Bath, has just 
been published by the Rev. D. Wilson, 
Minister of Bedford Chapel.’ I have 
not seen the Reply, nor shall I, as vou 
declare it to be so voluminous, take the 
trouble of perusing it, because I eonsi- 
der the question to lie in a very small 
compass. Did the Bisbop of Bath aud 
Wells approve of the Meeting held for 
the formation of a Church Missionary 
Society in his own Metropolitan City ? 
If he did approve of the measure, why 
did not his Lordship preside bimself? 
What was the result of the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s communication with the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells previous to 
the Meeting? Supposing the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells to have been averse to 


presiding bimself, by what authority, or 
with what ecclesiastical propriety, could 
the Bishop of Gloucester so preside ?— 
Granting that the Bishop of Gloucester 
had some sort of communiecasion with the 
Bishop of the Diocese, into which he 
was, with deference to Mr. Wilson, im- 
properly intruding himself; is it to be 
supposed that the Archdeacon had not 
also a communication with bis Diocesan 
previons to the solemn Protest he was 
about to make in his Lordship’s name, 
and in the name of the Clergy at large; 
and that he receive:i his sanction for the 
line of conduct he meant toadopt? Mr, 
Wilson will not be so hardy, L should 
imagine, as to assert the coutrary. But 
let me ask him, how he would himself 
act, supposing the Minister of another 
parish were to promote and preside at a 
Meeting in Ais parish, the purport of 
which he did not approve? This woul 
be a minor offence against-ecclesiastical 
discipline and authority, but may serve, 
perhaps, to illustrate the greater offence 
which has been committed against all 
order, delicacy, and propriety. 

** | am not here, Sir, entering into the 
merits of the general question, as to 
the necessity of forming a Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the City of Bath; but 
I cannot help noticing a most extraor- 
dinary assertion which is made in your 
Correspondent’s Letter, viz. that the 
Archdeacon had no right to attend the 
Meeting, because it was expected only 

Jriends to the measure should so attend. 
What! is the propriety of a measure, so 
important in its object, so question- 
able in its motive, and so doubtful in its 
consequences, to be submitted only to 
those who were understood before-hand 
to be favourable to the experiment; and 
when it must be known also that the 
Bishop of the Diocese and nineteen- 
twentieths of his Clergy did not think 
such a Meeting advisable? This is in- 
deed a new doctrine, that you are, in 
consulting on any solemn subject, only 
to hear one side of the question; and 
really too absurd to mention, if it had 
not been repeatedly advanced by those 
who have, in my humble opinion, shewn 
more zeal than prudence, more party 
spirit than Christian usefulness. 

A Friend to the Establishment, 
and a Clergyman.,” 

As the queries contained in my Let- 
ter, Mc. Urban, have not been an- 
swered, I am inclined to think it is 
found difficult to do so; particularly 
as I have since, contrary to my first 
intention, read the Reply of the Rev, 
D. Wilson to the Protest of the Arch- 
deacon of Bath; wherein | find it 
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is assumed that the Bishop of that 
Diocese did not disapprove .of the 
meeting held in his Metropolitan 
City, where the Bishop of another 
Diocese presided, because he did not 
absolutely put his negative to the 
measure, and because he received bis 
Episcopal Brother with the courtesy 
of a gentleman. But again ij ask 
Mr. D. Wilson, what reply did the 
Bishop of Bath and Weils actually 
make to the Bishop of Glouccester’s 
communication? And if le retucned 
no answer, was his Lordship’s silence 
to be construed into en approval of 
such a mecting? As well might it 
be said, that it would be agreeable 
to the wishes of any Paroch:al Cler- 
scyman, to haye a Dissenting Chapel 
established in his parish, because the 
intended Minister of such Chapel, 
having civilly communicated to him 
whal was about to be done, under the 
sanclion of an Act of Parliament, he 
the Clergyman, not having the means 
of preventing it, had preserved a pru- 
dent silence on the subject. 

I shall not enter here into a general 
discussion of this reply to the Arch- 
deacon, which savours more of ar- 
rogance than humility. The Ke- 
formed Churches are accused of “ al- 
lowing three centuries to pass away 
without attempting any thing con- 
siderable for the salvaiion of the 
world.” England is accused, “* as a 
Nalion, of having with a cold selfish- 
ness long monopolized the gifts of 
Grace, which were confided to her 
for the benefit of mankind; and, by 
her indifference, pouring contempt on 
the holy ardour of the man of God, 
who was willing to enter on the high 
service of enlightening mankind.” 

The only two Societies within 
the pale of the Church whieh have 
any thing to do with Missions are ac- 
cused of * making comparatively 
snail exertions.” Mr. Wilson aflects 
to speak with respect of the venera- 
ble Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, but accuses its members 
of “not tairly appealing to the feel- 
ings, good sense, and piety, of the Na- 
tions” and, without any explanation 
of the Society's labours, invidious'y 
states their gross receipts, and asserts 
that only “ one sixtieth part there- 
of is expended in Missions.” 

He compiains that the chief impe- 
diments to the suecess of the Society 
bave arisen from * the waut of a live- 
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ly interest in the members of our 
Church for the salvation of the Hea- 
then.” 

1 will not quarrel with Mr. Wilson 
as to the title assumed by the Society, 
but, as he has drawn upa great many 
charges against the Church of which 
he is a minister, why has he omitted 
to call the Bench of Bishops to ac- 
count because only two of ber Pre- 
Jates are found amongst its members? 
Why, truly, though he endeavours 
to expla this fact, he declines add- 
ing to the Church’s delinquency, 
that its most distinguished members 
do not belong to the Church Mission- 
ary Society; because then people 
would indeed think there must be 
some inconsistency in the tithe Mr. 
Wilson and his friends have designated 
themselves by. 

Is it not rather an anomalous pro- 
ceeding to advocate the cause of the 
Church Missionary Society, by re- 
proaching the members of this same 
Church generally with not belonging 
toit? And should we not imagine 
from the title, that something more 
was meant than merely that its pro- 
ceedings were under the direction of 
members of the Church of England? 
One might really expect to find the 
names of those Dignitaries which sanc- 
tion the two venerable Societies so 
long established, and which may be 
thought to give a title and an autho- 
rity to any proceedings of Chureh- 
men with more propriety, than now 
consists with the Society to which Mr, 
Wilson belongs: and if their names 
are not to be found in the Society's 
list, surely there must be some bet- 
ter reason for it than that of waiting 
till it has passed its noviciate. 

1 cannot read this tirade of Mr. 
Wilson's, its direct accusations and 
insinuations against the National 
Church, without suspecting his own 
attachment to its Established order 
and government; and especially I 
beg to ask him what he means by 
saying, in answer tothe Archdeacon’s 
denommating the chief friends of the 
Church Missionary Society “ asect;” 
* There is no considerate Reader who 
will not immediately perceive, that, 
if we were to condescead to the use 

of such sort of epithets, it would be 
eas), in retaliation, to find words just 
as well filled to express our own 
sentiments, and which would be ap- 
plied with just as much > 
is 
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his own.”—Now, though not an in- 
considerate Reader, I confess I do 
not immediately perceive the mean- 
ing of the above passage, at least I 
hope I do not; and therefore re- 

uest Mr. Wilson will have the con- 
escension toexplainit. Atthe same 
time may I ask how he proves the 
Archdeacon to have been guilty of a 
breach of the peace ? 

Leaving it to those who are of 
More consequence in society, and 
moré able advocates of our Establish- 
ment, to answer the various accusa- 
tions brought by Mr. Wilson against 
his Church and Nation, painted in the 
strongest colouring which language 
can give; I proceed, Mr. Urban, to 
advert for a moment to the contrast 
of the picture, where, at least with 
equal warmth of imagination, Mr. 
Wilson has depicted the scene in which 
himself and friends are engaged. To 
their efforts, it seems, the salvation 
of the world is committed —* The 
stupendous cause of all the unconvert- 
ed Nations of the earth is involved, he 
says, in the question which he has 
been treating.” 

Far be it from me to under-rate 
the efforts or intentions of a uum- 
ber of respectable individuals, or 
to deny the possibility of their be- 
coming the humble instruments of 
Providence, in enlightening those 
Nations which at present sit in dark- 
ness. But, having been accustomed to 
view the circumstance of these coun- 
tries, remaining so long in this state, 
not asa charge to be brought home 
to the otherwise sinning members of 
our own community, but as ove of 
those mysteries which is still shut up 
in the womb of time; I confess, though 
far from being uninterested in those 
laudable efforts to convey to distant 
shores the blessed truths of the Gos- 
pel. yel, relying on the words of Holy 

rit, and expecting perhaps some- 
thing more than mere human agency 
to be displayed in the conversion of 
the Heathen world; after giving my 
mite to these praiseworthy objects, I 
have contented myself with attending 
more especially to my duty at home, 
to those daily calls on my exertions, 
which, as an ordained Minister of 
Christ, with a fixed station appor- 
tioned to me, | feel, have more par- 
ticular claims on my time, and talents, 
such as they are. “ Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel of Christ,” says 
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St. Paul. Mr. Wilson has substituted 
the word “ propagate” for “ preach.” 
But I humbly hope, if I faithfully 
discharge the duties of my peculiar 
station, that 1 may uot incur any 
punishment here or hereafter, for not 
entering into the more enlarged 
sphere of usefulness which Mr. Wil- 
son scems to recommend as the pri- 
mary obligation of Churchmen. 

I am not aware that, when the glad 
tidings of the Gospel were happily 
extended to this our country, it was 
intended by the Almighty to be the 
means by which all the families of 
the earth should be blessed. Nor, 
when | was ordained a Minister of 
the Church of England, did 1 con- 
ceive myself to be constituted a wan- 
dering Apostle. On the contrary, I 
apprehended that my exertions were 
to be confined in a great degree to 
my own parish, and to be limited and 
circumscribed in their nature; and 
that, if I endeavoured to the utmost 
to set an example of Christian virtue 
myself, and to excite it in those com- 
mitted to my charge, | should be 
considered as a faithful steward of 
the mysteries of God; and I think, 
instead of * our parishes and congre- 

ations at home feeling the sacred in- 

uence of our exertions in foreign 
missions,” the reverse of Mr. Wilson's 
proposition should be our aim. 

The more sound we are at the root, 
the more flourishing may we expect 
every thing which branches from it. 

Independent of my conviction that, 
as society is now constituted, and in 
the present period of the Church, her 
Ministers are not to be considered as 
having the office of Apostles or of 
the first converts to Christianity, | 
am persuaded that more essential and 
general good is to be effected by at- 
tending to our home duties, than can 
be expected by the more extended, 
and perhaps more visionary attempts 
of some worthy bat enthusiastic mem- 
bers of our Church. 

1 am assured that no candid person 
will, from any thing | have bere said, 
infer that | am indifferent to those 
labours of love, which, confined to no 
country and deterred by no difficulties 
or dangers, are circulating the sav- 
ing knowledge of ** Christ crucified,” 
abroad. My only fear is, that, allur- 
ing and flattering as this prospect 
may be, our time and thoughts should 
be too much occupied by remote and 
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distant objects, to the prejudice of 
nearer and even dearer interests (if [ 
may be allowed to say so) at home. 
The cause of Religion and Virtue 
would be more effectually promoted 
in our extended Eastern possessions, 
could the deluded bigots to an ap- 
tient and horrid superstition behold, 
in the lives and manners of Christians, 
a more faithful observance of the pre- 
cepts of their purer faith. Miracu- 
lous interpositions having ceased, the 
surest way to convert others to the 
Religion we profess will be, to prove 
our sincerity by our practice. ‘A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit.”— Now let us consider for a 
moment what is the produce of that 
seed of eternal life, which has been 
happily sown ia this land. Are not 
tares growo up with it, sufficient to 
choak the good seed? We are ac- 
cused of doing little or nothing for 
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the salvation of the world. Have we 
done every thing to. promote this holy 
work in the small portion of the 
globe which we inhabit? Is vice 
made to hide its head, or dwes it 
boldly challenge our notice at every 
turn? Is crime become less frequent, 
or are our prisons overflowing with 
delinquents guilly of every species of 
atrocity, revolting to human pature, 
and disgraceful to a civilized Coun- 
try *? 

With evils of such magnitude be- 
fore our eyes, Mr. Urban; when, in- 
stead of a progressive improvement 
in the state of morals, we are com- 
pelled to admit the increasing want 
of principle amongst the lower orders; 
their indisposition to labour, and the 
shameless front with which mendicity 
is now resorted to; when the Jour- 
nals of our country so frequently de- 
tail the horrid, and till lately, the un- 








* Is the Metropolis of that Country governed by a Police sufficiently vigilant ? 
Is the mode of detecting offences perfectly justifiable or expedient? Is its prin- 
ciple to be acted upon or sanctioned in the dignified proceedings of our Courts of 
Justice? Will the Government of the Country be more respected, and will its 
objects be best attained, by resorting to such measures? Is it not doubtful whe- 
ther more good or harm will be produced tothe community? Are not laws enacted 
for the prevention of crime? In the detection of it then, let us recollect we are 
not to do evil that good may come.—There surely is something radically wrong in 
our system of Police. It has always been revolting to my feelings to observe the 
sort of terms on which the Officers of Justice are, with notorious rogues and va- 
gabonds. A kind of understood etiquette is observed by constables in searching 
for offenders in the places where they are known to resort; and it often happens 
that a culprit will voluntarily surrender himself, when it is ascertained that he is 
the individua! wanted. 

This, we are told, is all the better; that particular offenders are more easily got 
hold of, by the general forbearance of officers to take into custody those against 
whom there is no direct charge. If this system were proved good by the result, 
we might of course acquiesce in so strange a procedure; but, as that is not the 
case, one feels a wish to try the experiment of taking up all notoriously suspicious 
characters wherever found. I shall not enter into the question of what they are 
to be done with, or how employed; but I am sure it is a public evil, that they 
are suffered to continue at large. 

Another highly defective system presents itself, in the mode of administering Pa- 
rochial Relief. And, with humble submission to the two Houses of Parliament, would 
they not be more profitably and more worthily occupied in contemplating these grow- 
ing evils, and in providing remedies for them, than in listening to and discussing the 
indecent Petitions of hired assassins and known traitors? The revision and radical 
reformation of our Poor Laws is a subject for Parliamentary investigation, which - 
requires the earliest and closest attention of the Legislature, or the evils which 
press on landed proprietors will shortly overwhelm ai/ in one common ruin. 

Our Prisons, though much better regulated than formerly, do still form another 
subject for inquiry of the most serious nature. Much remains to be done with 
respect to their interior management, particularly as to the classification of of- 
fences. Criminals are too much crowded together, and with too little diserimi- 
nation, which must indeed partly be attributed to the great increase of crime. 
But it appears to me, that the classing of offenders in the different wards shoul: 
not be left entirely to the Keeper of the Prison, however respectable he may be , 
but that it should be superintended and regulated by the Magistrates themselves. 
! need not point out the evil which arises to society from a want of sufficient at- 
tention in this particular, and of the good which would result from employing 
prisoners more generally while under confinement. 
vsual 
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usual crime of murder; with all these 
pressing and crying evils submitted to 
our view, may we not suppose, Sir, 
that much remains to be done at 
home; and that, in exhorting all Pro- 
testant communities to unite their 
efforts to convert the Heathens, we 
should take especial care that we, 
the professed Disciples of Christianity, 
do nol privately or publicly, indivi- 
dually or nationally, disgrace the 
Church to which we belong; thaf, 
while the doctrine is reformed, the 
practice be not found vicious. 

Will not her Ministers have full em- 
ployment in their respective parishes; 
in reclaiming thie bad, in encouraging 
the good, and in relieving the distress- 
ed? My fear, | repeat, is, lest Mr. 
Wilson, by his flourish of trumpets, 
and his high-soaring flights into other 
regions, should withdraw the atten- 
tion of the Clergy from the charge 
more peculiarly committed to their 
care in this; and, by his inflated and 
pompous diction, should lead men in 
general from that which is more 
easily attainable, and certainly of pri- 
mary obligation, to his more ardu- 
ous and somewhat Utopian scheme 
for the salvation of the World. 

It is perhaps an error of the present 
day to enterprise new undertakings, 
sometimes in prejudice of old aod 
established plans of usefulucss, which 
have already the sanction of the great, 
the wise, and the good. 

Without impeaching the integrity 
of those who are the anxious promo- 
ters of every novel Lusittution, it may 
nol be uufair to suppose that some 
are actuated by motives of self-in- 
terest, cither of profit or of fame. 
But at all events it admits of a doubt 
whether more good both to the souls 
and bodies of nen may not be admi- 
nistered, by supporting and strength- 
ening the various charities and so- 
cieties which already subsist, than by 
continually racking our invention to 
find out others which are supposed to 
be stil wanting, and more calculated 
to promote the views of uviversal 
philanthropy. Charity beginsathome, 
Mr. Urban; but, with that truly Chris- 
tian feeling for all mankind, Lremain, 

Yours,&e. CrericusSurriensis. 

—_—S 

Mr. Urwan, April A. 

b e- Publication has been fora 

long series of yearsa Miscellany of 
amusement and information, perhaps 
not equalled in any language. There 
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runs through it also a sobriety of 
thought, and steady consistency on 
important points, religious and poli- 
tical; for which reason I am de- 
sirous of calling the attention of your 
Readers to the subject of Christian 
Missions. The Bath controversy has 
excited much notice; aud every pri- 
vate Gentleman who has impressions 
of Religion must wish to meke up 
his mind as to the duty of eos .ribut- 
ing to Missionary Instito’ > and 
the principles on which they should 
be conducied. 

It is to be lamented that a Prelate 
and a Dignitary of the Church should 
have been prominent characters in a 
dispute upon a business which does 
not belong to their office, and in which 
it was not their duty to interfere. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction and Digni- 
taries, like other public trusts con- 
ferred for the sake of the publick, are 
designed for definite purposes, to be 
executed ina certain manner, accord. 
ing to order and law. Nor can per- 
sons invested with these functions, lay 
aside their characters and assume them 
at will, As they are respousible for 
the direct use and abuse of their au- 
thority ; so a reserve becomes them, 
and a care not to make it too cheap, 
nor to hazard it to contention, nor to 
employ it in the indulgence of their 
own private views ani feelings, lest 
its lustre and strength should be im- 
paired by too frequent and needless 
displays, by their being over-busy, 
aud by giving offence without occa- 
sion. Their power is public property, 
and should not be evfeebled with 
its proper sphere, by the pursuit of 
distant and exirinsic objects, of doubt- 
ful issue and advantage, and which 
are perhaps impracticable. 

These observations are made with 
perfect respect to the motives and 
characters of the two personages con- 
cerned, and relate oniy to the pro- 
priety of their conduct in a single in- 
stance. The meeting itself was le- 
gal. Ina free Country, Charity, the 
Charity of Religion, is free; and Ea- 
glishmen have a right to assemble 
together for whatever purpose they 
please, unforbidden by the Laws. In 
considering the ‘ Church Mission- 
ary Society” on the ground of its me- 
rits, the following objections haye oc- 
curred to me with regard to its con- 
stitution and proceedings. This is the 
32d rule-—*“ Bach Candidate, after 
due preparation, shall, if not —_— 
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ted to Holy Orders, be appointed by 
the Committee to act as a Catechist; 
if admitted to Holy Orders, he shall 
be appointed a Missionary.” The 
Committee therefore appoint Mis- 
sionaries, as the Apostles sent Peter 
and Joba to Samaria *, as the Church 
in Jerusalem sent Barnabas to Aati- 
och+, and Barnabas t and Paul to the 
Gentiles. These commissions were 
designated by the Holy Ghost: and 
the power of giving institution to be- 
nefices, and licence to preach in cer- 
tain districts, has, in ali Christian 
Countries, generally been vested io 
the Church, in the same manner as 
the power of ordaining to the Miniv- 
try. The authority given to the Com- 
mittee by this Rule is not absolutely 
contrary to the laws and practice of 
the Church of England, because she 
allows Donatives, exempt from eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction: but it is an ano- 
maly in discipline, and the next step 
to Independency. And even in Do- 
natives, which are very few in rum- 
her, and very small preferments, the 
Incumbent must subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and a Declaration of 
Conformity tothe Liturgy, before the 
Ordinary, and is for personal offences 
liable to his jurisdiction. The Mis- 
sionary is responsible to no Diocesan, 
amenable to no Ecclesiastical Court, 
but to twenty-four Laymen, aod an 
indefinite number of Clergymen, each 
of whom purchases the right of vo- 
ting on these appointments to a spiri- 
tual function and office by the payment 
of half a guinea§ annually, or the 
contribution of a congregational col- 
lection of twenty guineas. This sum 
is the sole qualificajion required from 
a Clergyman to entitle him to decide 
on a business which can scarcely be 
exceeded in solemnity and delicacy : 
no selection, no subordination; no 
test of age, character, ability, judg- 
ment, information, or experience. 
Assuredly this is not a method for 
supporting the Laws of the Church 
of England, or order and discipline 
of any kiod, or the stability of the 
visible Christian Church among any 
society of men. 

Rule 27. “In the Ballot of either 
Committee (of Correspondence and 
the General Commiitee) the agree- 
ment of at least three fourths of the 





+ Acts xi. 22. 
§ Rule 5. 


* Acts viii. 14. 
} Acts xiii, 2. 
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Members present shall be necessary 
to the election” of a Missionary. I 
do not see how this Rule is consistent 
with the 2ist, in which it is said, 
** Five Members shall be necessary to 
compose a General Committee, and 
three cach of the others. In case of 
equality of votes, the Chairman shali be 
eutitled to a second, or casting vote.” 
Other Rules are too loosely and 
vaguely drawn up for practice. For 
instauce, the number of persons 
composing the different Committees 
is not determined, except in the case 
of the General Committee. Rule 
33 holds out to Missionaries, under 
certain circumstances, a promise that, 
in their age or infirmity, “ suitable 
provision shall be made to render 
their remaining days comfortable ;” 
ail engagement which can hardly 
fail to produce disappointment, and 
charges of breach of faith. Rule 6. 
“* Every person who shall collect in be- 
half of the Society 1s. or upwards 
per week, or 5s. or upwards per 
month, shali be a member of the So- 
ciety; and shall be entitled to attend 
and vote at all Meetings.” Surely 
not at the Meetings of the Commit- 
tees: and there is only one Annual 
General Meeting provided for by the 
rules. lnducements of receiving some 
personal advantage in retaca for these 
collections promote selfishness, and 
spoil the essence of Charity, which 
should be quite voluntary and disin- 
terested, and wheu twice solicited, 
comes strained of some of its best 
qualities, An allusion made on this 
powt to the Widow's mite in the 
Gospel is not correct; for here is 
no evidence that the means are al- 
ways small in proportion to the small- 
ness of the gift, or that all give of 
what is their own: and she gave un- 
asked, and as it appears without any 
expectation of a return of praise and 
notice. Rational persuasion and in- 
struction may be fairly used, and 
ought to be used: but it is to be 
feared that on such occasions re- 
course is too generally had to a 
wheedling tongue *, and tmportunity, 
and praises to catch vanily, and pro- 
mises mixed with threatenings, and 
all other ready means which work 
upon the feelings of those whose 
judgment has not been exercised, the 
young, thoughtless, and ignorant. 





* Tlappassc, % +’ exdeb: voov woua wtp 
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The general tone of confidence, 
and sanguine expectations of success, 
exhibited in the Society’s communi- 
cations, instead of producing the en- 
couragement expected, will fill cool 
heads with distrust, under the con- 
viction that the managers of this un- 
dertaking have not weighed its dif- 
ficulties, and are not aware of the 
real state of things, but produce 
their statements partially, and are 
blinded by their own prepossessions. 
The appropriation of Scriptural Pro- 
phecies is made in the lump, with- 
out specific references to facts, and 
their actual accomplishment. The 
Scriptures do bold out a promise that 
the whole world shall be instructed 
in a knowledge of the true Religion; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that 
this universal diffusion of Christianity 
will take place. But it is vot so rea- 
sonable to conclude that it will be 
universally received. The slow pro- 

ress of our faith in modern times 
is @ most extraordinary circumstance, 
contrasted with the rapidity of its 
propagation in the primitive age ; 
serving indeed to prove a miraculous 
interposition in aid of the first teach- 
ers. There are also what may be 
termed counter-prophecies of vever- 
ceasing wars, and divisions, and the 
falling away of professed Christians. 
When we consider that Mahowetan- 
ism has taken the place of the Gos- 

1 in the countries bordering the 

editerranean, and has expelled it 
from them ; that, for the purpose of 
reclaiming them, Europe, with the 
most devoted zeal, poured herself 
iato Asia in vaiv, and was defeated 
ia the attempt; and that Christian 
Churches have been planted among 
some Heathen nations for generations 
without encrease ; we must acknow- 
ledge the ways of Providence to be 
mysterious and inscrutable. 

The display, aud eclat, and thea- 
trical effect of promiscuous public 
meetings have a dazzling specious 
appearance: but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that plans of solid utility can be 
discussed and digested amoung persons 
who for the most part have no means 
of forming a discreet opinion upon 
them. Such assemblies have tov much 
of a tribunitian character for the pre- 
seat day. If the people at large, 
without scrutiny, selection, or lawful 
authority, are to establish themselves 
as judges on qin relating to re- 
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ligious affairs, what subjects ought 
they to be debarred from canvassing 
and settiing? Neither does the cause 
of beneficence and picty combined 
need to be trumpeted abroad with 
flimsy compliments, and the noisy 
parade of ostentatious importance : 
it is really blemished and injured by 
such unworthy adjuncts. 

All proceedings which tend to make 
private feeling paramount to disci- 
pline and law, obviously promote 
schism. Conscience, well-informed, 
leads men to obedience, no motive so 
powerful ; otherwise conscience is a 
name for ignorance, will, humour, 
ogy turbulence, faction, and irre- 
igion. This Society, it is said, * is 
plainly supported in conformity to 
the views of a * New Sect’ in the 
Church*.” Sofaras the persons meant 
by this description are serious and 
evangelical, they are praiseworthy, 
and will be praised and respected, and 
should be imitated. I trust these 
epithets mark no new sect; | believe 
the Clergy of the Church of Eugland, 
as a body, are very much in earnest 
id discharging the duties of their pro- 
fession, in preaching the Gospel, and 
living suitably to it. Men should be 
serious on serious subjects; but to be 
always serious, is to be sad and dull ; 
to be serious about trifles, and things 
harmless and indifferent in themselves, 
is uonatural and unreasonable, and 
excites a morbid sensibility, and sen- 
timental weakness, and tends to su- 
perstition and Pharisaical sanctimony, 
rather than to Christian virtue. If 
under the above description are sig- 
nified those who teach the peculiar 
doctrines which go by the name of 
Calvinism, they have on this ground 
no right to the title of Evangelical, 
And if any body of men, or sect old 
or new, have about them a presump- 
tion of enthusiasm, whieh, by suggest- 
ing that they are exclusive objects of 
divine favour, prompts them to think 
too highly of themselves, and without 
reason to censure and despise others, 
we recoguize “ veteris vestigia flam- 
me,” the glowing embers of that fa- 
natical spirit which has so often 
been the bane of Protestantism. 

Though I have plainly stated, for 
the sake of what appears to me the 
truth, these objections to the Society, 
I have sometimes subscribed anony- 
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mously to its funds. Other objec- 
tions occur to me; yet | cannot think 
amiss of the general intentions of 
those who set it forward. Zeal in- 
deed should take prudence for a com- 
panion; and in matters of Religioa 
particularly, care should be taken 
that the motives and means be equally 
upblamabie with the object in view. 
Should you deem this com:uni- 
cation admissible, | hope it will in- 
duce your Readers and Correspon- 
dents better informed than myself to 
lay down some principles, and state 
some facts, upon which the publick 
may form a true and right judgment 
of the measures which the English 
Nation onght to take to propagate 
the Gospel: whether the present In- 
stitutions for that purpose are pro. 
per aad sufficient; and if not, whether 
it may be expedient to modily them, 
or to propose an Establishment on a 
new plan. A Constant Reaper. 
ar 
Mr. Urnsan, Fleet-street, April\8. 
ERMIT me to offer to your in- 
valuable Miscellany, a recep- 
tacle of general utility, and teeming 
with an infinity of interesting sug- 
gestions, some observations on that 
National Question, the Drainage of 
the Bedford and adjoining Levels. 
My attention was drawn to the effect 
of Tides and Drainage, from formerly 
holding two Benefices in the County 
of Essex; the one at Heybridge, ad- 
joising to the Port of Maldon; the 
other at Little Wakering, on which 
I resided, a parish (similar in its na- 
ture to the Fen Country) consisting 
ofa number of large Estuaries, and 
in which are situated the Islands of 
New England and Rushly, and part 
of the Islands of Foulness, Haven- 
gore, and Potten, all of them arti- 
ficially drained, and secured from the 
Tides ofthe Sea by embavkment. J.P. 
“*Sirn, London, Ficet street, April \\. 
“The frank reception you indulged 
me with, when I was introduced to 
you by my friend Mr. F ——, at the 
same time that it raised in me emo- 
tions of respect and pleasure, convinced 
me also, that you felt a lively interest 
in promoting the great object which oc- 
easioned my visit to you ; and 1 shall 
ever duly appreciate the obliging readi- 
ness ] experienced from you, in furnish- 
ing me with such helps as might assist 
me in ascertaining the Falls ; whereby, 
h was enabled to assure myself of the 
Genrt."MAG. April; 1818. 
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practicability of the ideas 1 had pre- 
viously formed, as a way to attain thosé 
three bighly to be desired aud import: 
ant results, with respect to the Fer 
Levels, the riddance of the superfluous 
Upland Waters, an absolute Drainage 
of the Fens, and an increasing improve- 
ment of all, or most of the Outfalls; and 
particularly that of the Ouse River 
That I did not then immediately put niy 
ideas on the subject in a state for pub- 
lie observauecy, arose solely from an en- 
gagement I have with the House of 
Lords, respecting the National Records, 
which swallows up every leisurable mo= 
ment I can seize, and to execute which 
I forego every private indulgence, and 
extraneous gratification; and, indeed, 
from its utility in Legislative Precedent, 
and various other considerations, 1 do 
not feel justified in undertaking any 
thing that may tend to supersede its 
completion. I also do not find myself 
quite at liberty to make, just at present, 
a public developement of the Plan which 
I have in contemplation to offer; and 
1 humbly conceive 1 do not assume 
too much in asserting, that by such 
a Plan, if adopted, an acquirement 
of the three important results can be 
attained; because, though I have as- 
sured myself of its practicability, and, 
when divulged, its simplicity will in- 
stantly convince others; yet not hav- 
ing finally selected all my intended ope- 
rative positions, I do not think proper 
to make up my mind without a previous 
personal visitation: aud I should wish 
therefore, to wave giving publicity to 
it, until I can attach to it something 
like a degree of perfection. At present 
it may suffice to observe, my ideas ig 
this business are not pregnant with stu- 
pendous schemes, tedious and costly in 
their execution, and doubtful in their 
events; and though they are original, 
they do not interfere with, but bave a 
must assured tendency to assist and re- 
sture, the Channels and Outfalls which 
Nature has selected ; providing, at the 
same time, against the overwhelming 
redundancy of the Land Floods; and 
they are moreover devised with such 
simplicity, that a stnall portion of them 
may be experimentally tried, and -their 
efficacious and lasting utility will, | am 
confident, be conclusive. The three 
important results I have mentioned 
have been the desiderata of ages, and 
the multiplied attempts which bave 
been made to accomplish them have, 
in a manner, met with disappointment ; 
and it certainly is a matter of deep re- 
gret, after the millions which have been 
expended, we have at present rather an 
upsilted Outfall, a slightly-checked over- 
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whelming flux of Upland Waters, an in- 
complete general Drainage, and a pre- 
earious Inland Navigation; and even in 
the plans which are, as it were, in em- 
bryo, and requiring an infinity of cost, 
there appears neither certainty of ade» 
quacy of remedy, or security from recur- 
rence of upsilting, and other now exist- 
ing inconveniences. 

 T am really, Sir, of opinion, that the 
three important results can be effected 
by means less immense and expensive 
than at present seem in contemplation, 
I have given the Eau Brink Cut a full 
consideration, and I make no hesitation 
in declaring, that I do conceive that the 
restoration and protection of the Town 
and Harbour of Lynn, can be better ac- 
quired than by the adoption of that Plan, 
and that | view that Plan as a hazardous 
speculation, not conclusively certain of 
restoring and protecting that Town and 
Harbour, and wot necessary for a general 
Drainage «f the Levels, but as a Plan 
precarious in its consequences, and likely 
to envelope a magnitude of expence, 
which, if otherwise employed, might go 
generally a great way to effect the three 
important results | have alludedto; and I 
can assure you, Sir, that after reflecting 
on the Eau Brink Cut in every possible 
manner, I have abandoned it as a gene- 
ral measure; and do absolutely think, 
and I may almost say prepared to shew, 
that the restoration and protection of 
the Town and Harbour of Lynn, is more 
likely to derive @ certainty of establish- 
ment, supposing these the sole objects 
in view, by the application of a more 
generally beneficial Plan than by the 
Eau Brink Cut. 

‘* Though | do take the liberty to ob- 
ject to the furmation of this Work, yet I 
trust you will give me credit, when I 
say, 1 do not dissent merely for the sake 
of opposition, or to create impediment ; 
but solely upon the conviction, that the 
intended Cut is inexpedient for the pur- 
poses proposed ; for Nature, though she 
is not generally disinclined to be assisted 
by Art, yet as she here assumes a more 
than ordinary consequence, and alter- 
nately appears gigantically moving as a 
vast Estuary, or a tremendous Back- 
Water, the Drainage of nearly nine 
Counties, a surface almost equal to what 
is cleared by the Thames or the Severn, 
may not, after having accustomed her- 
self to a curved course, be so complai- 
sant as to submit to a straight and con- 
fined channel of so great a length; and 
should such a volume of water be dis- 
posed to take the smallest bias, all efforts 
to stem the. fatal consequences will be 
unavailing, and the most direful and in- 
calculable mischiefs will ensue to the ad- 
joining Country, and to the Town and 


Port of Lynn. I am not singular in the 
opinion I have given respecting this 
Work, and I am borne out in my con- 
jectures by several able Engineers: and 
the number of persons is not small, who 
seruple not to say, that it would be more 
judicious to pay some attention to the 
upper drainage, which would soon give 
a consequent improvement to the svil, 
rendering it more able to contribute to 
the necessary imposts for a general rid- 
dance of its present deterioration, and 
also occasion a more certain scouring of 
the Outfall, than they allow themselves tu 
expect from the proposed undertaking. 

* Notwithstanding the observations [ 
am making against the Eau Brink Cut, 
I wish to have it clearly understood, that 
they arise merely on the ground that the 
measure is unnecessary, and not any 
ways affecting my Plan, which can be 
equally applied even if that Work should 
be carried into execution, I have no 
lucal, or other interest, or motive, to 
lead me into any thing like an interfer- 
ence in this business; and the numerous 
and time-consuming engagements I al- 
ready have, wouid induce me to avoid 
any accumulation thereto, did not the 
improvement of near 300,000 acres of 
land, and a consequent increase of health 
and comfort to the occupiers, together 
with many other important considera- 
tiens, tell me, I should be liable to the 
imputation of insensibility, if I should 
withhold my observations, or not allow 
™my private convenience temporarily to 
submit to public duty. But amongst 
those whose interests are involved, | am 
not at all surprised to discover an unea- 
siness, and a galling apprehension of 
heavy sacrifices of their property; for, 
besides the prodigious expence of the 
Eau Brink Cut, which of course must be 
followed up by other Works, they seem 
to expect an extended call upon them 
for those additional projected measures, 
the estimate alone of which, without in- 
cluding any calculation for the purchase 
of land, which will be covered by the 
many newly designed Water- ways, 
amounts to 1.188.189/. and they fancy 
they perceive a continued entailment of 
expence, as the diversified schemes hold 
out to them no permanent security from 
a re-visitation of Siltage. The removal of 
that dreadful scourge, and paralysing 
enemy, Siltage—for it is, indeed, the 
source of all the evils which eppress the 
levels —can, in my humble opinion, be 
otherwise effected ; and its recurrence— 
think me not as hazarding too bold a 
conclusion, — postponed sine die. - 

“ It is, however, a matter of consola- 
tion to me, reflecting as I do upon an 
observation you made, when I had the 
honour of an interview with you, = 
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the Corporation were solely influenced 
by a wish to do that which might ap- 
pear most generally beneficial, and that 
might best tend to realize the three im- 
portant results, I am fully aware that 
the accomplishment of these results, 
afterthe manifold and prodigious, though 
by no means adequate, attempts, which 
have been made for that purpose, may 
seem almost paradoxical ; but, Sir, what 
was neatly observed by Counsellor Hart, 
a few days since in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in a case of infringement of Patent 
—‘ the best and most useful Inventions 
were those, which, when discovered, ap- 
peared to have lain on the surface, and 
only excited astonishment that they should 
not have been discovered before,’ might 
be here replied; and immense as may 
appear the operations necessary to de- 
stroy the triple-headed monster, yet, I 
cannot but anticipate that the present 
generation will not pass away, without 
beholding a manifest change in this in- 
teresting particular. 

“« Perbaps it may be said, that the 
matter actually presses, and the Eau 
Brink Cut, or some other Work, must of 
necessity be set about ; if, therefore, your 
Corporation, er the Land-owners, should 
wish me to communicate my thoughts 
on this subject, I will make a personal 
visitation of the Levels this year, and 
before its close summarily draw up my 
sentiments. 

“ Influenced by what appears to my 
mind an irresistible conviction, that the 
Eau Brink Cut is not a remedy for the 
accumulated evils of the Outfali at Lynn, 
I] have beef induced to break that si- 
lence, on the subject of the Drainage of 
the Fens, which | had proposed to have 
observed, until I had completed the 
Concern | have in hand: and the intro- 
duction of a Bill into Parliament, for 
the furmation of that Cut, of which | 
have been apprised only within these 
few days, obliges me to intrude upon 
your time with these remarks. 

Yours, &c. J. PRIDDEN, 
R. Bevill, Esq. Registrar of the Bedford 
Level Corporation.” 
a 
“ And, indeed, we find nothing proves 
more prejudicial to Philosophy, than 
that such things as are obvious, and 
often occur, should not arrest and de- 
tain the consideration of mankind; 
but are only received transiently, with- 
out inquiring into their causes: whence 
information is not so frequently want- 
ed in things unknown ; as attention in 
such as are known.”—Lord Bacon. 

Mr. Urpan, April 4. 
“ CCLESIASTICUS” affords me 

portunity of explaining 


emple 
that I employed the signature of 


* Christianus” solely with a view of 
testifying my entire dissent from the 
speculative opinions of Mr. Owen on 
the subject of Religion, aot, however, 
that I consider it less incumbent ta 
observe the rules of dispassionate in- 
quiry, from which, if | have really de- 
viated, Lowe an apology to your Cor- 
respoudent, and to you, Mr. Urbao, 
for violating that spirit of moderation 
which distinguishes the columas of 
your respectable Miscellany, 

* Ecclesiasticus” must not complaia 
of being charged with reluctance in 
relinquishing his prejudices, if he still 
persists in confounding Mr. Owen’s 
religious sentiments with the princi- 
ples of bis plan for the amelioration 
of the condition of the lower classes ; 
the evident object of the comments I 
took the liberty of making, was to 
prevent your readers from being mis- 
led by this inadverteacy ; and | fully 
expecied that * Ecclesiasticus” would 
have informed us that he had since 
given the subject more attentive con- 
sideration, and that he would either 
have retracted his former upinion, or 
have endeavoured to support it by a 
direct reference to the pian itself. I 
west cordially agree with “ Ecclesias- 
ticus” in the just encorhiumes be has 
bestowed upon our Church; bat what 
they have to do with the question be- 
tween us, or what be can fiad in my 
letier at variance with has. own senti- 
ments on this point, tam ata loss to 
discover, The Church will be equally 
sale, whether the poor are supported 
in Work-houses or Villages, and its 
foundations w:ll not be less secure 
from their increasing intelligence. 

in order to prove the fallacy of an 
inference, * Ecclesiasticus” qyotes a 
part only of the propos tion, 1 did not 
derive my idea of a fundamental error 
in our system exclusively from the 
degree of misery at present existing, 
but because it prevails at a period 
when the most benevolent exertions 
have been made for its relief. lam. 
not disposed to be tenacious about 
opinions of vo real importance; but I 
think many will agree with me that 
the present amount of misery and 
ermme has ecldem, if ever, been ex- 
ceeded, That it extends wider than 
in 1808, cannot he denied: in that 
year was published the volume of a 
respectsbie Author, containing the 
followiwg passage: 

“ As a contrast to the glare of wealth 
and the splendour of opulence, we .~ 

the 
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the mortification to see our dungeons 
filled with criminals, our gaols with 
debters, our poor-houses with wretched 
objects of all deseriptions, and our 
streets and villages with scenes of hu- 
man misery ; while the dreary dwellings 
of the indigent exhibit to the view of 
those who wiil condescend to visit them 
a still more aggravated picture of dis- 
tresses and sufferings, which are never 
witnessed without shocking the feelings 
of humanity. 

‘¢ The existence of such evils, ascer- 
tained by the most irrefragable evidence, 
should beget an anxiety and solicitude 
to ascertain the causes, lest (to use the 
language of an elegant writer) like the 
lofty tree, prqudly spreading its extended 
branches, displaying its luxuriant foliage, 
while a canker is working deeply at the 
root, we should be rising only to falla 
more splendid picture of departed great- 
ness,’’—COLQUHOUN on Indigence. 

** Necessity,” says the same Author, 
* in vulgar life, is known to be one of 
the chief incitements to vice and depra- 
vity. From astate of indigence, wretch- 
edness, and despair, the transition is 
easy to criminal offences.” 


The indiscriminate censure which 
‘* Ecclesiasticus” has passed upon Re- 
formists will equally apply to those to 
whom we are indebted for all the civil 
and religious blessings we now enjoy ; 
to an Alfred, a Luther, and a Newton, 
the benefactors of the human race : 
and those who are actuated by sinis- 
ter designs must alike point out the 
errors (bey propose to remove, before 
attention to their remedies can be ex- 
cited. But it is altogether unjust to 
impugn the motives of an individual, 
who does not ask the adoption of his 
plan without examination ; but who, 
to use his own words, desires ** that 
the whole subject should be so inves- 
tigated, that not one of its immediate 
effects, or most remote consequences, 
should be hidden from the world.” 
Although “ Ecclesiasticus” “ does not 
presume to say the design is mis- 
chiévous in the extreme,” and dis- 
claims “ attempts to disprove Mr. 
Owen's good intentions;” yet the 
whole tenor of his Letter is caleula- 
ted to convey an impression opposed 
to these declarations. 

Although the observations you have 
done me the favour to insert refer to 
the benefits resulting from the ** New 
View of Society” in its more extended 
application; yet it is only with the 
parochial and unemployed poor that 


View of Society.” April, 


the first villages will be formed, aud 
the truth of the principles illustrated. 
As the opponents of the Piao derive 
their chief arguments from what they 
conclude to be au irremediable defec- 
fion in human nature, it became ne- 
cessary to shew to how yreat an ex- 
tent crime could be traced to the en- 
favourable circumstances influencing 
individuals, aud which it is the duty 
of a Christian Society to remove 
Nothing further is solicited of the 
publick at present than to investigate 
Mr. Owen's Report to the Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed 
for ths revision of the Poor Laws: it 
will be found to contain principles 
which ere long will be admitied as in- 
controvertibly true, notwithstanding 
they are now regarded (l'ke the first 
attempts of Mrs. Fry * to reclaim the 
female prisoners in Newgate) as vi- 
sionary and impracticable. 

As buman nature is at all times and 
in every country the same, there must 
be certain principles of legislation su- 
perior to others, and of uuiversal ap- 
plication ; if those principles had been 
before distinguished they would have 
been reduced to a science aud adopt- 
ed by all the Eu: opean nations, hi- 
therto they have separately existed 
in different political systems, and in 
each combined with counieracting 
errors. [un the arrangements of “The 
New View of Society” the rules of 
the Baconian philosophy are rigidly 
adhered to, every maxim unsupported 
by facts, or which cannot be verified 
by experience, is rejected. Follow- 
ing the example of that great Phi- 
losopher, we perceive bow undeserv- 
ing is Mr. Owen of the epithet of an 
Utopian politician. To him, witha 
slight alteration, may we justly ap- 
ply the language of the Biographer 
of Plutarch, 


** He appears to have examined every 
system with a calm and unprejudiced 
attention, to have selected what he 
found of use for the purposes of virtue 
and happiness, and to have left the rest 
for the portion of those whose narrow- 
ness of mind could think either science 
or felicity confined to any denomination 
of men.” 


Yours, &c. CuRISTIANUS. 





* See an interesting account of this 
Lady’s success in Mr. Buxton’s philan- 
thropic Werk on Prison Discipline. 
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ADDENDA, &c. TO CHESHIRE. See vol. LXXXVI. p. 505. 





“ Cheshire chief of men, 


And of »ur Counties place of Palatine doth hold, 

And thereto hath her bigh Regalities inroll’d : 

Besides in many fields since conquering William came, 

Her people she hath prov'd, to her eternal fame ; 

All children of her own, the leader and the led, 

The mightiest men of bone in ber full bosom bred ; 
Our leopards who so long and bravely did advance 

Above the leur de fis ev’n in the heart of France.""—Drayton’s Polyolbion. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


{nliquities. Chester, hypocaust and other Roman remains; shrine of St. 
Werburgh, now the Bishop's throne, in the Cathedral ; Sandbach cross, 
now io Mr. Egerton’s grounds at Oulton. 

Chester, according to Sir T, Eliot, was built by a great-grandson of Noah!! 
In the Cathedral were interred Hugh de Auranches, or Hugh Lupus, 1101; 
Raoulph Meschines, 1129; Ranulph Geroniis, 1153; Hugh Cy velioc, 1181; 

and John Scot, 1237, Earls of Chester: and Lord Chancellor Gerarde, 1581, 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. 


Ashbrook, Betley, Biddle, Birkin, Croco, Etberow, Flookersbrook, 


Gowy, Grimsditch, Mar, Peover, Walwarn. 


Inland Navigation. 
Lakes. 

pool is drained and in tllage. 
Eminences and Views. 


Mersey river. 


Carden and Hill cliffs: 


Bar, Chapel, Moss, Oakhanger, Pick, aud Radnor meres; Ridley 


Overton scar: Bowden 


church: Buckton castle: Runcorn beetle: Mow-cop: Barn, Bucklow, 


Peckforton, and Shutlingslow hills. 
Hilbree island: Delamere forest, On Bostock green is 
an aged oak, said to mark the centre of the County, 


Natural Curiosities. 


In Lyme park is 


a herd of wild cattle, white, with red ears, of the same breed as those in 
the Earl of Taukerville’s park at Chillingham, Northumberland. 
Public Edificcs. Chester exchange, iofirmary, gaol, shire-hall, Lrish linen-ball. 


Bidston light-house. 
Seats. —s field, John Ford, esq. 
Adlington-hall, Richard Legh, esq. 
Aldersey, Samuel Aldersey, esq. 


Arley-hall, Sir Peter Warburton, bart. 


Ashley-hall, W. H. A. Smith, esq. 
Ashtono-hayes, Booth Grey, esq. 
Astle, Thomas Parker, esq. 

Aston, Hon. H. Aston. 

Bach-hall, Samuel Broadhurst, esq. 
Bachford-hall, B. Glegg, esq. 


Baddiley, Sir H. M. Mainwaring, bart. 


Beate-hail, Earl of Courtown. 
Belmout-house, Henry Clarke, esq. 
Birkinhead-priory, F. R. Price, e-q. 
Birtles-hall, Robert Hibbert, esq. 


Bolesworth-castle, Tho. Tarlton, esq. 


Bonis-hall, — Legh, esq. 

Booths, Willoughby Legh, esq. 
Bostock-hall, Thomas France, esq. 
Bradwall-hall, Dr. Latham. 
Brereton-hall, A. Bracebridge, esq. 


Brombroro’-hall, J. Mainwaring, esq. 


Broxton-hall, John Egerton, esq. 
Burtou-hall, Richard Coagreve, esq. 
Calveley-hall, Joha Bromley, esq. 





Capenhurst, Richard Richardson, esq. 
Capesthorve-hall, D. Davenport, esq. 
Carden-hail, William Leche, esq. 
Chester-palace, Bp. of Chester. 
Choimondeley-castle, Marquess Chol- 
mondeley. 
Christleton, Townshend lace, esq. 
Cogshall-hall, Peter Shakerley, esq. 
Crange-hall, Mrs. Harrison, 
Daresbury-hall, Rev. George Heron. 
Davenport, Eusebius Horton, esq. 
Delamere-lodge, G. Wilbrabam, esq. 
Dernhall, William Corbet, esq. 
Dorfoid-ball, Heary Tomkiuson, esq. 
Duckinfield-lodge, Sir N. Duckinfield. 
Eatop-hall, Sir Edmund Antrobus, bt. 
Eaton-house, Karl Grosvenor. 
Edge-hail, T. C. Dodd, esq. 
Fulshaw-hall, late D. Fioney, esq. 
Gayton-hall, John Clegg, esq. 
Grange, The, Nicholas Ashton, esq. 
Hankelow-ball, J bh Richards, esq. 
Hassel-hall, Walter Daniel, esq. 
Heabury, Francis Jodrell, esq. 
Hermitage, ‘T. B. Hall, esq. 


High 
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High Leigh, East, G. J. Leigh, esq. 
High Leigh, West, Egerton Leigh, esq. 
Hough, Rev. Richard Hill. 
Hyde-hall, George Hyde Clarke, esq. 
Lacke-hall, late Peter Snow, esq. 
Lawton, John Lawton, esq. 
Littleton-bili, Thomas Dixon, esq. 
Lymme-hall, Thomas Taylor, esq. 
Marbury-hall, Joiu Barry, esq. 
Marbury, Navtwich, D. Poole, esq. 
Marple hall, John Isherwood, esq. 
Mere-hall, T. L. Brooke, esq, 
Mock-beggars-hall, Mrs. Brodee. 
Moor-hall, Gevera! Heron. 
Moreton-hall, Great, G. Ackers, esq. 
Moreton-hall, Littic, 
Moreton. 
Moston-hall, John Massey, esq. 
Mottram, A. L. Wright, esq. 
Newton-hall, Viscount Kilmorey. 
Norley-bank, John Nutiail, esq. 
Norley-hail, George Whitley, esq. 


Rev. W. M. 


[April, 


Prestbury-ball, Richard Legh, esq. 
Ravenscrolt-hall, — Vawdrey, esq. 
Rode, Randal Wilbraham, esq. 
Rowton, Johu Higuett, esq. 
Runcora, R. H. Bradshaw, esq. 
Sale-hall, John Moore, esy. 
Shrigley-hal!, Edward Downes, esq. 
Somerford Booths, R. Swetenham, esq. 
Somerford Radnor, C. W. J. Shakers- 
ley, esq. 
Statham, — Sedgwick, esq. 
Stretton-hall, John Leche, esq. 
Sutton-manor, John Royiauce, esq. 
Swettenham, M. E, Swettenham, esq. 
Tabley-hall, Over, T. L. Brooke, esq. 
Tarporley, Lord Alvaniey. 
Thelwall, Henry Pickering, esq. 
Thornicroft-hall, Miss Thornicroft, 
Toft-hall, Ralph Leycester, esq. 
Trafford-hall, Rev. RK. Peryn. 
Twemlow-hall, Egerton Leigh, esq. 
Twemlowemanor, W. Booth, esq. 
Whatcroft-ball, James Topping, esq. 


Norton-priory, Sir Rich, Brooke, bt. 
Oakhanger-hall, Joha Ready, esq. 
Oldfield-hail, Wiliiam Rigby, esq. 
Over Leigh, Mrs, Cowper. 
Oughtrington, Trafford Trafford, esq. 
Pole, The, George Eaton, esq. 
Poole-hall, Mrs. Ann Elcock. 


Whitley, Sir John Chetwode, bart. 
Willct-hall, Lawrence Wright, esq. 
Wincham-hall, EB. V. ‘Towushend, esq. 
Winnington-hall, Sic J. T. Stanley, bt. 
Wistaston- ball, Peter Walthall, esq. 
Withenshaw-hall, T. W. Tatton, esq. 
Poulton Lancelyn, Joseph Green, esq. Withington, Old, John Glegy, esq. 
Poynton, Viscount Bulkeley. Wrenbury-ball, Mrs, Starkie. 
Peerage. Alvanley Barony to Arden: Belgrave Viscounty to Grosvenor, 
Earl Grosvenor, who is also Baron Grosvenor of Eaton: Chester Earl- 
dom to the Prince Regent: Combermere Barony to Cotton: Delamere 
(forest) Barony to Grey Earl of Stamford and Warrington: Dutton Ba- 
rony to Hamilton Duke of Hamilton in Scotland: Kindertou Barony to 
Vernon Lord Vernon: Macclestield Karidom to Parker, who is also Ba- 
ron Parker of Macclesfield: Rocksavage Earldom aud Malpas Viscounty 
to Cholmondeley, Marquess and Earl Cholmondeley of Chotmondeley, and 
Baron Cholmondeley of Wich Milbank: Salterstord Bareny to Stopford 
Earl of Courtown in Iseland.—-Of Crewe, Crewe Barony to Crewe. 
Produce. Marie, slate, flags, mill-stones, linie-atone. 
Manufactures. Hats, shoes, ferreting, thread, 


HISTORY. 

A.D. 601, Ethelfrid came to avenge the quarrel of Augustine, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, to whose metropolitan jurisdiction the British Bishops and Monks re- 
fused to submit. The Britons were commanded by Brochmael Yscithroc, 
King of Powis. 

$28, Chester taken by Egbert, and the counts, which till this time had re- 
tained its British independence, was anuexed to the Saxon hingdom of 
Mercia, then tributary to Wessex. 

1069, in consequence of the Conqueror’s grant to his nephew Hugh de Au- 
ranches, commonly called Hugh Lupus, “to hold this county as freely 
by the sword, as he himself held the Kingdom of England by the crown;” 
Lupus, and the succeeding Earls, had their court of common law, io 
which, as by the law of England, the indictments ran “ contra core- 
nam ct dignitatem,” so in their court it was “ contra dignitatem gladii 
Cestria :” they had also their Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, and Com- 
mon Pleas. The sword of dignity is preserved in the British Museum. 

1265, the earldom of Chester annexed to the crown by Henry III. and the 
title, since the reign of his successor, has always appertained to the eld- 


est son of the King. 
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1275, Chester was the place appointed by Edward I. to receive the homage 
of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, whose refusal to attend induced the war 
which ended in the subjugation of the principality. 

1399, to Chester, August 20, Richard Il. brought a prisoner from Flint- 
castle, by Heury Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Heory IV. 

—— Beeston-castle, garrisoned and victualled by Richard I1., surrendered 
without siege to Heury of Lancaster, who found in it treasure valued at 
200,000 marks. 

1643, near Nantwich, January, Royalists under Sir Thomas Aston and Sir 
Vincent Corbet defeated by Sir William Brereton. 

—— at Middlewich, March 13, Royalists uoder Sir Thomas Aston again de- 
feated by Sie William Brereton, who took Sir Edward Moseley and 500 
soldiers prisoners. 

—— Beeston-castle, Dec. 12, gallantly taken by Capt. Sandford for the King. 

—- at Booth’s-iane, near Middlewich, December 26, Parliamentarians under 
Sir William Brereton defeated by Lord Byron. 

1644, at Aston, January 25, 1500 Royalists (detached from Lord Byron's 
army after his defeat at Nantwich, Jan. 21) surrendered to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax: among the prisoners was Mook, the Restorer of Royalty, who 
was then a Colonel in the King’s army. 

—— at Oldcastle-heath, near Malpas, Aug. 25, Royalist cavalry defeated, and 
Colonels Vane and Conyers, slain by the Parliamentarians from Nantwich. 

1645, Beeston-castle, November 16, after a brave defence of 18 weeks (hav- 
ing before repulsed the Parliamentarians in a siege of 17 weeks) sur- 
rendered to Sir William Brereton. 

165, at Winnington-bridge, August 16, 3000 Royalists defeated, and their 
Cowmander, Sir George Booth, taken prisoner by General Lambert. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Beeston, Sir George, admiral at defeat of Armada, Beeston, 1499. 
Booth, George, translator of Diodorus Siculus, Over. 
Booth, Sir George, Lord Delamere, Royalist, (died 1684.) 
Booth, Henry, Earl of Warrington, statesman, (died 1694.) 
Booth, Joho, Bp. of Exeter, (died 1478.) 
Booth, Lawrence, Abp. of York, Lord High Chancellor, (died 1480.) 
Buoth, William, Abp. of York, (died 1464.) 
Bradshaw, Sir Heury, Lord Chief Baron, (flor. tewp. Edward VI.) 
Brereton, Thomas, dramatic writer, (died about 1721.) 
Brereton, Sir William, Parliamentarian General, Brereton-hall. 
Broadhurst, Margaret, lived to the age of 140, Over. 
Browuswerd, Johu, school-master, Macclesfield, (died 1589.) 
Catherike, John, Bp. of Exeter, (died 1419.) 
Chaderton, William, Bp. of Lincola, (died 1608.) 
Cholmondeley, or Choimley, Sir Roger, Lord Chief Justice, Chorley. 
Davenport, Sir Humphrey, Lord Chief Baron, Bramhall, (died about 1643.) 
Earnshaw, Lawrence, mechanic, Mottram, (died 1674.) 
Eaton, Samuel, nonconformist divine and author, Great Budworth, 1596. 
Gerarde, John, herbalist, Nantwich, 1545. 
Harrison, Thomas, Major-general, Regicide, Nantwich, (hanged 1660.) 
Holme, Randle, for three read four antiquaries; the eldest died 1655; his 

son 1659; grandson 1699; great grandson 1707. 
James, William, Bp. of Durham, (died 1617.) 
Johnson, Samuel, author of “ Hurlothrumbo,” (died about 1750.) 
Lowndes, Thomas, bookseller, the “ Briggs” of Miss Buraey’s Cecilia, 1719. 
Markham, Robert, divine, 1727. 
Massie, Edward, Parliamentarian-general, Coddington, (died 1649.) 
Neild, James, visitor of prisons, Knutsford, 1744. 
Newton, Thomas, historian of the Saracens, Butley, (died 1607.) 
Palin, George, benefactor, Wrenbury, (died about 1603.) 
Radcliffe, Ralph, schoolmaster, (flor. 1552.) 
Rider, John, Bp. of Killaloe, lexicographer, Carrington, (died 1632.) 
Shippen, William, “honest Shippen,” leader of the Tories, Stockport, 1672. 
Smith, John, Captain, his own biographer, (died 1631.) 
Smith, William, historian of this county, Old-haugb. 
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Starkey, Sir Humphrey, Lord Chief Baron to Henry VII. 

Sutton, Rich. who completed Brazen Nose, Oxon, Presbury (died about 1530.) 

Thomasin, John, penman, Tarvin, 1686. 

Upton, James, divine and critic, 1670. 

Vansuren, Sir Joun, architect and dramatist, Chester, (died 1726.) 

Webb, William, author of “ Description of Cheshire,” (flor. temp. Jac. I.) 

Williamson, Dr. author of “ Villare Cestriense,” Clutton. 

Wright, Edward, author of Travels, Stretton-holl, (died 1750.) 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

The privilege of jurisdiction over minstrels and vagrants was originally 
guatel by Ranulph Earl of Chester, to Roger Lacy, and by him coaveyed 
to his companion Hugh Dutton and his heirs. 

In Bowden Church was buried George Booth, first Lord Delamere, distin- 
guished for his premature attempt to restore Royalty in 1659; he died 1684, 

In Great Budworth Church was buried Sir Peter Leycester, historian of the 
Hundred of Bucklow, 1742. 

In Buobury Church is the monument of Sir George Beeston, admiral at the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, when he was nearly 89 years old; 
he died 1601, aged 102. 

At Chester, November 5, 1772, 800 lbs. weight of gunpowder exploded in 
aroom, above which a puppet-shew was exhibiting, when 23 persons were 
killed and 83 others much burnt and bruised.—In the Cathedral were interred 
several of its Bishops; its Dean, William Smith, translater of Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Longinus, 1787; and its Archdeacon George Travis, anta- 
gonist of Porson, 1797.—In St. John’s Church, Thomas Falconer, annotator 
on Strabo, 1792.—In Trinity, Matthew Henry, dissenter, author of Exposi- 
tion of the Bible, who died at Nantwich, 1714; and Thomas Parnell, poet, 
author of “ The Hermit,” 1717.—Nun's-hall was the property and residence 
of the Randle Holmes, the Cheshire antiquaries, who were buried in the 
Charch of St. Mary on the Hill. 

Congleton was disgraced for many years by the residence of the Regicide 
President Bradshaw ; who practised as a barrister; served the office of Mayor 
in 1687 ; and was afterwards High Steward of the Borough. — 

Dodleston was the resideace of Egertoa, Viscount Brackley, Lord Chan- 
cellor ; who died 1617, and was buried in the Church with this epitaph : 

* Anchora anime fides et spes in Christo—Orimur— 
Morimur—Sequentur qui non precesserint.”’ 

At Elworth resided the Rev. John Hulse, who instituted the office of Chris- 
tian Advocate” in the University of Cambridge ; he died 1790. 

At Gaston-hall, June 1659, William II1. slept previously to his embarking 
for Ireland, wheu he conferred the hovour of Knighthood on his host, Wil- 
liam Glegg, esq. 

At Lawton, June 1652, 11 persons were struck dead by lightning. 

At Lea-hall resided John Fothergill, the popular physician. 

facclesfield was the residence of Henry Stafford Duke of Buckinzham, the 
iastrument and victim of Richard I1].—la St. Michaci’s Church is this epi- 
taph on the monument of its native John Brownswerd : 
* Alpha poetarum, Corypheus grammaticorum, 
Flos pedagogen, hac sepelitur hume.”—Obiit 15 Ap. 1589. 
And in Christ Church a monument by Bacon, of Charles Roe, founder of the 
Charch, in 1775. 

Jn Minshull, 1649, was buried Thomas Damme, of Leighton, aged 154. 

At Neston is the tomb of John Hancock, farmer, died 1775, aged 112. 

From Parkgate, packets sail to Ireland. 

Stockport was the rectory of John Watson, the historian of Halifax. 

lo Tarvin Church is a monument of its schvol-master, John Thomasin, 2 
famous penman, died 1740. 

** The Saxon word Vic, which we write Wich, is usually translated Vicus, 
aud is common to numerous places in England.” To which the learned an- 
tiquarian brothers Lysons a‘d, “ We cannot learn that the word MWieh 
has ever been defined as having avy meaning connected with the circum- 
stance of brine being found at these places.” ° 
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50. Barnabee Jtinerarium ; or, Bar- 
nabee’s Journal. The Seventh Edi- 
tion: to which are prefixed, an Ac- 
count of the Author, now first disco- 
vered; a Bibliographical History of 
the former Editions of the Work; and 
Milustrative Notes. London, printed 
for J. Harding, 1818. 12mo, 

“The best serious piece of Latin in 
modern metre,” says the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, “ is Sir Francis Kinaston’s 4mo- 
res Troili et Cresseide, a translation of 
the two first books of Chaucer’s poem ; 
but it was reserved for famous Bar- 
NABY to employ the barbarous orna- 
ment of rhyme, so as to give thereby 
point and character to good Latinity.” 

No xxxvV. p. 32. 

THIS celebrated and popular poem, 
commonly knowa by the name of 
Drunken Barnabee’s Journal, was 
first published without a date—pro- 
bably, as the Editor thinks, about 
1650. The Second Edition was in 
1716, small Svo. and took the name 
of Drunken Barnaby’s Four Jour- 
neys to the North of i’ngland. The 
Third Edition was in 1723, small Svo. 
The Fourth in 1786, small 8vo. The 
Fifth in April 1805, 8vo. The Sixth 
in Sept. of the same year. 

In the Second Edition a conjecture 
was made, that the Author was one 
Barnaby Harrington, an airy being, 
of whose earthly existence not one 
atom of proof has been even at- 
tempted. The present indefatigable 
Editor, Mr. Hastewoop, had al- 
ready gone the length of printing 
the text, and sending bis Preface to 
the Printer, on the 10th of October 
last, when a passage io the Itinerary 
rendering necessary a reference to 
one of the numerous publications of 
a forgotten poet of that day, deli- 
vered at once to his delighted eye, 
the secret of the Author of Barna- 
bee’s Journal, in characters which 
neither left any doubt in his mind, 
nor can leave any doubt in the mind 
of any one capable of weighing the 
force of circumstantial evidence of 
identity: at least it cannot do so when 
accompanied by the additional co- 
incidences which the pursuit of the 
same clue afterwards unfolded. 


Gent. Mac, April, 1818. 
: 
6 





This forgotten poet was no other 
than Ricnarp Braruwayre, born 
1588, who died 1673, aged 85, and 
whose productions bear date from 
1611 to 1665. Richard Brathwayte 
at the end of his Strappado for the 
Divell, 1615, has an apology for the 
errata, on account of “the intricacy 
of the copy, and the absence of the 
Author from many important proofs,” 
&c. This is the express apology at 
the end of Barnabee’s Journal, that 
the copy was obscure; neither was 
the Author, by reason of his distance, 
and employments of higher conse- 
quence, made acquainted with the pub- 
lishing of it, &c. Similar apologies 
occur in Brathwayte’s English Gen- 
tleman, 1680—his English Gentle- 
woman, 1631—his Essays upon the 
Five Senses, 1635, &c. Even all the 
capitals and rule ornaments used in 
the First Edition of Barnabee’s Jour- 
nal (and several are of rather pecu- 
liar character) are found in a little 
work by Brathwaylte, nearly cotem- 
porary, printed by J. H.—probably 
John Haviland. 

Having got thus far, let us com- 
pare the recorded facts of Brath- 
wayle’s life with those which Bar- 
nabee relates of himself. Barnabee 
says, 

“ Veni Applebie, ubi natus, 
Primam sedem comitatus.” 
** Thenge to native Applebie mount I, 
Th’ antient seat of all that county.” 


Brathwayte was the son of Thomas 
Brathwayte, of Warcop, near Apple- 
by. (Wood indeed says that the poet 
was born in Northumberland; but 
the neighbourhood of his father’s 
seat isa much more probable place.) 
The next coincidence is still stronger. 

Barvabee says, 

“ Veni Wesham, Dei donum, 

In Ceenobiarcha domum, 
Uberem vailem, salubrem venam, 
Cursu fluminis amevam, 

Letam sylvis, et frondosam, 
Here vultu speciosam. 

Veni Darlington, prope vicum 

Conjugem duxi peramicam ; 
Nuptiis celebrantur festa, 
Nulla admittuntur mesta,” &c. 
“ Thence 
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“ Thence to Nesham, now translated, 
Once a nunnery dedicated ; 
Vallies smiling, bottoms pleasing, 
Streaming rivers never ceasing, 
Deckt with tufty woods and shady, 
Graced by a lovely lady. 

Thence to Darlington; there I boused, 
Till at last I was espoused ; 
Marriage feast, and all prepared, 
Not a fig for th’ world [ cared,” &c. 


In 1617 Brathwayte married at the 
Church of Hurworth, near Darling- 
ton, Frances, daughter of James Law- 
son, of Nesuam, which is in the pa- 
rish of Hurworth. 

Barnabee again mentions this sub- 
ject in his Fourth Journey. 


** Nunc ad Richmuand, primo flore, 
Nunc ad Nesham cum urore, 
Leto cursu preperamus, 

Et amamur, et amamus, &c. 


“Now to Richmond, when spring's 
coming, 

New to Nesham with my woman ; 

With free course we both approve it ; 

Where we love, and are beloved,” &c. 


Does the rest of Brathwayte’s cha- 
racter agree with that of Barnabee ? 
The former spent his youthful years 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and in Lon- 
don; and his latter in the North as 
a Country Gentleman, and a Magis- 
trate. He was a loyalist—so was 
Barnabee. He tells us in his Holy 
Memoriuls, atthe end of The Spiritual 
Spicery, 1638, *“*Wuite Roarine 
WAS IN REQUEST, I HELD IT A com- 
PLere Fasuion. A long Winter 
night seemed but a Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, being merrily past 
in a Catch of Four Parts, a deep 
health to a light Mistress, and a knot 
of brave blades to make up the Con- 
sort,” &c. 

Barnabee, like Brathwayle, re- 
forms, and ends in a retreat to the 
quiet and innocence of the country. 


«« Nunc ad Staveley, ubi aves 
Melos, modos, cantant suaves ; 
Sub arbustis, et virgultis 
Molliore musco fultis 
Cellis, sylvis, et tabernis, 
An feeliciorem cernis ? 

Mirtit. Esto, Faustule! recumbe, 
Rure tue carmina funde ; 
Vive, vale, profice, cresce, 
Arethusa alma masse ; 
Tibi Zepbyrus sub fago 
Dulciter affiet. 

Faust. Gratias ago.” 


«* Now to Staveley strait repair I, 
Where sweet birds do hatch their airy ; 
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Arbours, osiers freshly showing 
With soft mossy rind o’ergrowing ; 
For woods, air, ale, all excelling, 
Wouldst thou have a neater dwelling ? 
Mirtit. Be't so, Faustulus! Here 
repose thee, 
Cheer thy country with thy posy ; 
Live, farewell, as thou deservest, 
Rich in Arethusa’s harvest : 
Under th’ beech while shepherds rank 
thee, 
Zephyrus bless thee. 
Faust. I do thank thee. 


51. The Clerical Guide; or, Ecclesiastical 
Directory ; containing a complete Re- 
gister of the Prelates and other Digni- 
taries of the Church; a List of all the 
Benefices in England and Wales, ar- 
ranged alphabetically in their several 
Counties, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, §c. 
the Names of their respective Incum- 
bents, the Population of the Parishes, 
Value of the Livings, Names of the 
Patrons; and an Appendix, containing 
alphabetical Lists of those Benefices 
which are in the Patronage of the 
Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chap- 
ters, and other public Bodies. Royat 
8vo, pp. 338. Rivingtons. 

THIS very useful Book of Refer- 
ence, upon a plan entirely new, and 
calculated to afford much information 
in comparatively a small compass, 
may be ranked amongst the most per- 
spicuous, and therefore most conve- 
nient publications of a similar class. 
The very copious title-page sufficient- 
ly explains the nature and design of 
the Work, which with due allowance 
for the difficulties of such a laborioas 
undertaking, and the daily changes 
which are happening in so numerous 
a body as that of the Clergy, and the 
Patrons of Benefices, appears to have 
been executed with very commendable 
attention, and bids fair, we may pre- 
sume, to meet with that encourage- 
ment for which the Editor has put ia 
his claim in a well-written and modest 
preface, in which, after having briefly 
recapitulated the various improve- 
meats and advantages which the Cleri- 
cal Guide possesses over the Liber 
Valorum of Ecton and Bacon, he 
thus apologises for those defects, 
which, being almost inseparable from 
such a pedbounaen, require no la- 





boured excuses to a liberal Critick. 
“In a Work of such extent and va- 
riety, many inaccuracies and omissions 
will require an apology; for these the 
Editor trusts that it will be some excuse 
to plead the difficulty of obtaining cor- 
rect 
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rect information ; the labour of arrang- 
ing the particulars, kindly and promptly 
afforded ; and the impossibility, in some 
instances, of gaining access to authentic 
records, notwithstanding reiterated soli- 
citations : and those defects and errors 
which the utmost exertions of his indus- 
try and assiduity have not been able to 
prevent or correct, will, it is hoped, meet 
with the candid indulgence of all who 
know how to estimate the literary drud- 
gery of so multifarious a compilation.” 

Then follow due compliments to the 
most reverend and right reverend Pa- 
trons of the undertaking, for the 
countenance afforded to a Work espe- 
cialiy designed for the use of the 
Clergy, and a neat allusion to the Or- 
der thus brought in review before the 
publick. 

** The benefit of handing down to pos- 
terity, as well as of presenting to the 
view of contemporaries, such a catalogue 
of their names cannot but be acknow- 
ledged both in the circles of domestic 
friendship and personal acquaintance, 
and by all who feel an interest in the 
moral and political effects of an esta- 
blishment, founded upon the noblest 
principles, designed for the best of pur- 
poses, supported by a happy union of 
wisdom and policy, and affording an il- 
Justrious example of the advantages of 
sound learning under the guidance of 
Religion and Piety.” 

In such sentiments every friend of 
the Establishment must heartily agree: 
and considering that the Work is both 
laudably designed, and creditably exe- 
cuted, sincerely wish the industrious 
compiler, an early opportunity of 
rendering a second impression as wor- 
thy of a place on the library table of 
every Clergyman, as he seems desir- 
ous of making it. 

Of its general utilily to persons who 
have occasion to consult wills, and 
search for parochial documents, as 
well as to others who either seek pre- 
ferment, or require information re- 
specting Benefices, their value, &c, 
there can be no doubt. Some im- 
provements may probably suggest 
themselves or be suggested to the 
Editor at a future period: in the in- 
terim it appears to be ao act of jus- 
tice to recommend the Clerical Guide 
and Ecclesiastical Directory to the 
favourable acceptance of the publick. 


52. The Protestant’s Catechism on the 
Origin of Popery, and on the Grounds 
of the Roman Catholic Claims; to 
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which are prefixed, the Opinions 

Milton, Locke, Hoadly, + nergnedln 

and Burke: with a Postscript on the 

Introduction of Popery into Ireland 

by the Compact of Henry Il. and 

Pope Adrian, in the Twelfth Century. 

By the Bishop of St. David's, @v. 

Pp. 72. Rivingtons. 

_ EVER attentive to the pastoral du- 
ties of his important situation, this 
learved aud benevolent Prelate loses 
Ho opportunity of warning his flock 
against the errors which on all sides 
surround them—from Popery, Fana- 
ticism, and Infidelity. 

The present Tract is classed under 
XXIV important divisions; ove of 
which has been given iv our last, 
p. 195; and another shall bere be 
added. 


** PoPERY, NOT THE ANTIFNT RELIGION 
OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Churches of Britain and of Ireland 
more antient than the Pope's Supremacy. 

Q. Was not the Church of Rome our 
mother Church ? 

A. No. The British Church subsisted 
many centuries before it had any con- 
nexion with the Church of Rome. 

Q. By whom was the Church of Bri- 
tain founded ? 

A. By St. Paul *. 

Q. What authority have you for so 
important and interesting a fact? 

A. The authority of Venantivs Forgu- 
natus in the sixth century, and of Theo- 
doret in the fifth. 

Q. Have you no earlier direct testi- 
mony? 

A. Yes, Clemens, St. Paul’s fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel, says, that St. 
Pav] in preaching the Gospel, went te 
the utmost bounds of the West +. 

Q. What do you mean by the utmost 
bounds of the West? 

A. The utmost bounds of the Roman 
empire to the West. 

Q. Was Britain the utmost boundary 
of the Roman empire to the West ? 

A. Yes. Of the three Western pro- 
vinees,—Spain, Gaul, and Britain,—tbe 
most remote from Rome is Britain. 

Q. Are there any collateral testimo- 
nies between Theodoret and Clemens, 





* “ See the proofs of this Section de- 
tailed at length in ‘ Tracts on the ori- 
gin and independence of the antient 
British Chureb.’ London, Rivingtons, 
1813.” 

+ “Te regua rns Svews, terminum, 


finem occidentis, the extremity of the 


West, as rspua Biov is explained in He- 
sychius by rsAes Biev, the end of ~~ 
that 
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that is, between the fifth century and 
the first ? 

A. Yes. Eusebius, in the fourth, says, 
that the Gospel was preached in the 
British Isles ‘ by some of the Apostles.” 
And if by some, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles must, at least, have been one. 

Q. Is there any evidence of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in Britain, prior to the 
third century. 

A. Yes. Tertullian, in the second cen- 
tury, says, that before his time Christi- 
anity bad extended itself to parts of 
Britain inaccessible to the Romans arms. 

Q. Is there any historical evidence 
from antient British writers, that the 
Gospel was preached in Britain in the 
days of the Apostles ? 

A. Yes: Gildas says, that the Gospel 
was preached in Britain before the de- 
feat of Boadicea, which took place in 
the year 6); and the British Triads 
state that the knowledge of Christianity 
was brougit to Britain by the father of 
Caractacus, who was liberated from his 
detention at Rome seven years after the 
defeat of Caractacus, that is, A. D. 58, 
or 59*, the time in which (according 
to Eusebius, Jerome, Petavius, Scaliger, 
&c.) St. Paul was set at liberty from his 
first confinement at Rome. 

Q. How do you connect these events 
with St. Paul’s Western journey ? 

A. They shew, that the knowledge of 
Christianity was brought to Britain the 
same year in which St. Paul was liberated 
from his first confinement at Rome. 

Q. What is the conclusion which you 
draw from these several testimonies ? 

A. As we learn from writers of the 
second and third and fourth centuries, 
that the Gospel had been preached in 
Britain, and that by some of the Apestles; 
and from a writer of the first century, 
that St. Paul travelled to the utmost 
bounds of the West, (which he could not 
do without going to Britain;) and also 
from Theodoret and Venantius, that St. 
Paul was in Britain, I con.lude and 
have no doubt, that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel in Britain, and from the Bri- 
tish records I infer, that it was before 
the year 61. 

Q. And how does this high antiquity 
of the British Church militate against 
the Roman Catholic Claims, grounded 
on the Pope’s supremacy ? 

A. It shews the primitive indepen- 
dence of the British Church on the 
Pope, by the proof of its existence long 
before the commencement of the cen- 





* “ Caractacus was carried to Rome 
with his father in the year 51, or 52, 
who (according to the Triads) was de- 
tained there sevey years.” 
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tury in which the Papal supremacy + 
took its rise.”’ 

The * Testimonies” adduced by 
the Bishop from Milton, Locke, 
Hoadly, Blackstone, and Burke, are 
very apposite; and his own Preface 
thus concludes : 

** How may we hope most effectually 
to shew the injustice and unconstitu- 
tional nature of the Roman Catholic 
claims? By keeping constantly in view 
the false foundations of Popery, and the 
Apostolical origin, and antient Protes- 
tant character of our own Church; the 
Statutes of Premunire; the exclusive 
principles of the REFORMATION, and 
REVOLUTION ; and the inviolable cove- 
nants of the twe UNions.”’ 


53. District Committees, and National 
Schools. Two Sermons, preached in 
the Summer of 1817. By Charles 
Goddard, 4.M. Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln. Printed at the Desire of the 
respective Committees. 8vo. pp. 40 and 
39. Knight, Windsor. 

THE Friends of the Established 
Church are much indebted to this 
worthy Archdeacon for these Two 
Sermons; in which are distinctly 
pointed out the leading objects of 
those noble Iustitutions, the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowlédge, 
and that for the better promotion 
of National Education, 

The first of these Discourses (from 
1 Tim. i. 5.) was preached at the 
Parish Church of Bromley, Kent, on 
Tuesday, Aug. 19, 1817, on behalf 
of the District Committee of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge established in that Town. The 
otber (from Ephes, vi. 4.) on behalf 
of the erection and establishment 
of National Schools at Maidenhead ; 
ag at the Parish Church of 

ray, Sept. 21, 1817. 

** The branches of Spiritual Charity, 
treated of severally in these Sermons, 
have a close connexion, and a common 
bearing ; since the one supplies reli- 
gious instruction in the sense of the 
Establishment for persons of all ages, 
and the other applies that instruction 
specifically in the instance of Children. 

* These Sermons, as here united, 
may serve to support each of them 
the specific object of the other; they 
may thus concur in recommending 





t+ “ The papal domination did not ex- 
ist before the time of Hildebrand (Cle- 
ment VII.) in the eleventh century.” . 
bot 
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both designs; the universal diffusion 
of sound doctrinal truth, and the early 
initiation into it. Much has been done 
confessedly, and still is doing with 
these views; but we must remember 
(if indeed what is passing around us 
could allow of our forgetting it) that 
we have a population increased out of 
all proportion to the means provided 
for its religious instruction, for the early 
inculeation of the soundest of all Creeds, 
and for a general attendance on the most 
rational and spiritual form of Worship 
in Christendom. In the place of these, 
but without any tendency to supply it, 
Superstition and Fanaticism (so capti- 
vating to vulgar ignorance and self- 
conceit) are blinding the understand- 
ings and bewildering the imaginations 
of not a small number; and if in some 
cases they lose their dangerous but un- 
certain empire over the mind, they have 
prepared it nevertheless for passing with 
rapid re-action into the opposite extreme 
of infidelity. Among ourselves, mean 
time, mischief no doubt is to be appre- 
hended from a zeal which should be ill- 
directed ; but the counterpoise to all 
this is not to be sought for in the in- 
action of security, or of despair. The 
progress of the evils in question may be 
arrested ; they may be averted in a 
great degree from the rising generation ; 
but it must be by more general exertion, 
individual and combined, than has even 
now been made ; and the Societies whose 
claims are here exhibited, tender a safe 
and efficacious assistance in support and 
furtherance of such exertions.”’ 


The increased success of both these 
laudable Societies, pointed out in the 
Sermons now before us, cannot but 
be highly gratifying to every pious 
Christian; and heartily do we say, 
Floreant in eternum ! 


54. Two Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of Sauderstead, Surrey, on 
Sunday, Nov. 9, and on the third Sun- 
day in Advent, 1817 , adverting to the 
Circumstances attending some late Ex- 
ecutions of Malefactors in this Country. 
Bvo, pp. 53. Ridgeway. 
DIFFERENT in their subjects, but 

not less meritorious than those last 

noticed, are these pious Discourses, 
affectionately inscribed by the Preach- 
er as “ a Farewell offering to his late 

Parishioners, inhabitants of Sander- 

stead, Warlingham, and Chelsham.” 

The first of them (from Luke xxiii. 

48.) on the condition of the Penitent 

Thief, who suffered on Mount Cal- 

vary; the oiber (from 2 Cor. vy. 10.) 
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* on the final Judgment ;” and both 
well adapted to the time and place ia 
which they were delivered. 


55. Faith; its Value, Nature, and pro- 
per Fruits, “ ac ording to the Scrip- 
tures :” a Sermon. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Warner, late Curate of St. James’s 
Parish, Bath. 12mo, pp. 18. Long- 
man & Co. 


THIS Discourse, though it forms 
part of a Collection of LVI! Sermons 
by Mr. Warner, is néw printed sepa- 
rately at a cheap price, for general 
distribution, on an article of the bigh- 
est importance toa most essential part 
of Christian duty.— We need not add 
that this Sermon is not in the style of 
those “ who are called (very im- 
properly) Evangelical or Gospel 
Preachers, 


56. The Christian fearless in Death. 4 
Funeral Sermon occasioned by the de- 
cease of Mrs. Blackett, of Highbury 
Place, delivered on Sunday, Feb. 15, 
1818, at Union Chapel, Islington. By 
the Rev. Thomas Lewis. 12mo, pp. 74. 


AS this Discourse has been printed 
only for private circulation among 
the relatives and numerous friends of 
the deceased, we should not have 
thus noticed it, had not we from long 
observation well known that the cha- 
racter has not been overdrawn. 


“ As a wife and a mother, she was ten- 
der and affectionate; not concerned 
merely for the temporal, but the spiri- 
tual and eternal welfare of ber children. 
—As a mistress, she was kind and gen- 
tle, and desirous no less of promoting 
the spiritual interests, than the domestic 
comforts of her household. — As a Mem- 
ber of this Church, she was enabled to 
walk worthy of her Christian calling, 
maintaining the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.”’ 


The Sermon itself is creditable to 
the piety aud talents of the Preacher. 


57. A Visit tothe Bazaar. By the Au- 
thor of * The Little Warbler of tie ° 
Cottage ;* ‘ Juliet, or the Reward of 
Filial Affection ;’ ‘ The Portfolio,’ &c. 
16mo, pp. 82. Harris. 

BY the zeal and activity which cha- 
racterize this worthy Publisher, an 
opportunity is bere taken at ounce to 
amuse and instruct the Juvenile Rea- 
der. The institution of the Bazaar in 
Soho-square has proved as successful 
as its most sanguine advocates — 

ave 
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have wished; and this neat descrip- 
tion of it, embellished with thirty- 
two Plates, will diffuse its celebrity 
through every portion of the United 
Empire. 


58. Scenes in Europe, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of little Tarry-at-home 
Travellers. By the Rev, \saac Taylor. 
12me, pp. 93. Harris. 


IN LXXXIV pretty delincations, 
accompanied by short and appropriate 
descriptions, the scenery and the cus- 
toms of Europe are exhibited to the 
Tarry-at-homeTravellers. The Swiss 
Peasants” shall be a specimen: 

** Switzerland consists of a cluster of 
mountains, called the Alps; some of 
them very high, covering the North of 
Italy, towards Germany and France. 
Mountains of course have vallies between 
them. These vallies afford rich produce 
to cultivation; and these mountains 
give pasture to cattle in time of peace, 
and, what is perhaps more important, 
afford to the inhabitants shelter and 
fastnesses for defence, in time of war: 
which bas made it impossible to subdue 
them. All people inhabiting mountains 
are more or less free, on.this account. 
Less liable to be disturbed, they have a 
noble simplicity of character. Peace, 
and rural competence, with the frank- 
ness which liberty and independence 
give, mark the Swiss; and form a charm 
which greatly interests the strangers 
who visit them. 

** Rural scenery, and natural plea- 
sures, usually have powerful and lasting 
influence on the heart. The Swiss are 
so much attached to their native coun- 
try, that a certain song, called Ranz des 
Vaches, sung by the cowherds, affects 
them so when in a foreign land, that 
they must return home, or they pine 
away and die. It is thus: 

** Oh when shall I return one day, 
To all l love, though far away, 

Our brooks so clear, 

Our hamlets dear, 

Our cots so nigh, 

Our mountains bigh; 

And sweeter still than mount or dell, 
The ever gentle Isabel. 
Beneath the elm, in verdant mead, 
Dance to the shepherd’s rural reed, 
Qh when shall I return one day, 
To all I love, though far away. 
My father, mother, I'll caress 5 
My sister, brother, fondly press : 
While lambkins play, 
And cattle stray ; 
And smiles my lovely shepherdess.” 

“ The Avalanche, or Mountain Snow- 

ball.—The tops of the Alpine mountains 
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are constantly covered with snow. It 
sometimes happens that a portion of this 
frozen snow becomes loosened, and from 
a great height comes rolling down. It 
gathers in its course; and becomes at 
last so large, as to cover and destroy 
houses, or even a whole village. 

* Some of the valleys are full of ice ; 
which is never wholly melted. These 
are called glaciers; and have the ap- 
pearance of solid waves, as if a stormy 
sea had been suddenly frozen.” 


59. Frankenstein; or the AMfodern Pro- 
methens. In Three Vols, 12mo, pp. 
540. Lackington and Co. 

THIS Tale is evidently the produc- 
tion of no ordinary Writer; and, 
though we are shocked at the idea of 
the event on which the fiction is found- 
ed, many parts of it are strikingly 
good, and the description of the scene- 
ry is excellent. ; 

In the pride of Science, the Hero of 
the Tale presumes to take upon him- 
self the structure of a buman being ; 
in which, though he in some degree is 
supposed to have succeeded, he for- 
feits every comfort of life, and finally 
even life itself. 


** The event,” we are told, “ has been 
supposed, by Dr. Darwin, and some of 
the physiological writers of Germany, as 
not of impossible occurrence. I shall 
not be supposed as accerding the remo- 
test degree of serious faith to such an 
imagination ; yet, in assuming it as the 
basis of a work of fancy, I have not con- 
sidered myself as merely weaving a series 
of supernatural terrors. The event on 
which the interest of the story depends 
is exempt from the disadvantages of a 
mere tale of spectres or enchantment. 
It was recommended by the novelty of 
the situations which it developes ; and, 
however impossible as a physical fact, af- 
fords a point of view to the imagination 
for the delineating of human passions 
more comprehensive and tommanding 
than any which the ordinary relations of 
existing events can yield.—The story was 
begun in the majestic region where the 
scene is principally laid, and in society 
which cannot cease to be regretted. I 
passed the summer of 1816 in the envi- 
rons of Geneva. The season was cold 
and rainy, and in the evenings we crowd- 
ed around a blazing wood fire, and occa- 
sionally amused ourselves with some 
German stories of ghosts, which hap- 
pened to fall into our hands. These 
tales excited in us a playful desire of imi- 
tation. Two other friends (a tale from 
the pen of one of whom would be far 
more acceptable to the publick than any 
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thing I can ever hope to produce) and 
myself agreed to write each a story, 
founded on some supernatural occur- 
rence. The weather, however, suddenly 
became serene; and my two friends left 
me on a journey among the Alps, and 
lost, in the magnificent scenes which 
they present, all memory of their ghostly 
visions. The following tale is the only 
one which has been completed.” 


If we mistake not, this friend was a 
Noble Poet. 


60. The Oxford University Calendar. 
1818. Corrected to Dec. 31, 1817; 
sm, 8vo, pp. 304. Rivingtons. 


THIS useful Publication, though it 
has not the name of an Editor, is evi- 
dently the work of no ordinary Com- 
piler; and cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable not only to every one in any 
degree connected with the University 
of Oxford, but also to all who are in- 
terested in the History of those who 
have adorned their country by lite- 
rary talents. 

The dates here furnished to the 
Biographer are eminently useful; and 
the lists of all that could be wished for 
are copious and accurate. 

To those who may occasionally 
wish to visit the Bodleian Library, et- 
ther from curiosity or to obtain in- 
formation, the following a:ticle may 
be important : 


“« The Library is open, between Lady- 
Day and Michaelmas, from nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon: be- 
tween Michaelmas and Lady-Day, from 
ten in the morning till three in the af- 
ternoon. 

** It is closed on all Sundays, Fast- 
Days, and State Holidays; also, from 
Christmas Eve to the first of January, 
inclusively ; on the Feast of Epiphany ; 
from Good Friday to Easter Tuesday, in- 
clusively ; on the Ascension-Day ; Whit- 
Monday and Whit-Tuesday ; on the days 
of Enccenia and Commemoration; seven 
days immediately following the first of 
September; and eight days preceding 
the Visitation of the Library, which 
takes place on the 8th of November. 

*€ On all other Holidays the Library is 
opened immediately after the University 
Sermon.” 


We have made this extract, as we 
know that persons have frequently 
gone from London and other distant 
places, at the time when the Library 
has been closed, and consequently 
have been grievously disappointed. 
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The list of books printed at the 
Clarendon Press from 1759 to 1817, 
is an article of considerable interest. 


“ The Clarendon Printing-House was 
built in 1712, out of the profits arising 
from the sale of the History of the Rebel- 
lion, the copy-righ: of which was given 
to the University by Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, the Chancellor. Since the 
year 1758 it has been under the manage- 
ment of Delegates, who are nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
and approved by Convocation.” 


61. A Treatise on the Science of Ship- 
building ; with Observations on the Bri- 
tish Navy; the extraordinary Decay 
of the Men of War ; and on the Causes, 
Effects, and Prevention, of the Dry 
Rot; also, onthe Growth and Manage- 
ment of Timber Trees ; the whole, with 

. @ View to improve the Construction and 
Durability of Ships, By \saac Black- 
burn, Ship-builder, Plymouth, 4to, pp. 
184. Asperne. 


THIS is an excellent practical com- 
panion to Mr. Derrick’s ** Memoirs 
of the Rise and Progress of the Reyal 
Navy,” noticed in our vol. LXXVI. 
pp- 650, 894, 1145. 


“ It has been long observed, and with 
much surprise, how greatly the ships of 
our enemies have excelled our own in 
point of sailing. A review of the wars 
since the French revolution of 1789, will 
strongly confirm this observation, Great 
Britain, exalted by ber commerce and 
the prowess of her Navy, to the sove- 
reignty of the seas, endures the mortify- 
ing disgrace of being behind most of the 
maritime Powers in Europe, aud that of 
America, in the science of ship- building, 
or the theory of the formation of the 
bodies of ships. This is, indeed, so no- 
torious, that, in a debate on the subject 
in the House of Lords, on the 2Ist of 
Feb. 1815, it was, on all hands, admitted 
to be the fact ; and even the First Lord 
of the Admiralty did not scruple to de- 
clare, that the French, and even the 
Russian and Danish Ship-builders, were 
found more capable of uniting the theory 
of naval architecture with the practice 
than the English Ship-builder. 

“ This is a disgrace, in which our 
Theorists and our practical Ship. builders 
are alike involved. One of its causes is, 
that the theoretical works on the subject 
are written in terms so abstruse, as not 
to be intelligible to the simple practi- 
tioner;—he cannot obtain from those 
works that knowledge of the Laws of the 
resistance and restitution of water, which 
is indispensably necessary to qualify him 
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for his profession. The Art labours un- 
der another disadvantage : there are no 
fixed principles laid down ; theory, ex- 
periment, and practice, being all at vari- 
ance. Mathematicians themselves main- 
tain opposite opinions, and even experi- 
ments are found not to coincide. Prac- 
tice, having thus been guided almost ex- 
clusively by experience, has made but 
slow advances towards improvement in 
the art of ship-building. There exists, 
nioreover, in this country, 2 want of 
cordiality between the Theorist and the 
practical Ship-builder ; the former is too 
little esteemed by the latter, from bis 
having no fixed principles ; and the lat- 
ter is treated with indifference by the 
former for his ignorance in science : and 
‘both, groping in the dark, acquire no 
. confidence in each other, 

“The subject is much more difficult 
than it is generally considered. To be 
thoroughly acquainted with tbat which 
is already known, it is necessary that an 
individual be at once a good Mathema- 
tician, a practical Ship-builder, and an 
experienced Seaman ; and until a know- 
ledge of these several branches be united 
in one person, and that he, moredver, 
possess great parts and sound judgment, 
the science will hardly emerge from its 
present obscurity. 

** What is submitted in this treatise 
are practical inferences drawn by the 
writer, from experiments made in this 
and other countries on floating bodies ; 
from the opinions of different theorists ; 
and from his own observations and expe- 
rience. The writer is apprehensive, that 
much of what he advances may not be 
free from error. He considers the Sci- 
ence to be yet extremely imperfect, and 
involved in much obscurity. His object 
is rather to render the subject familiar, 
by giving a more general notion of it, 
than to exhibit a perfect treatise. If, 
by his endeavours, any additional light 
should be thrown upon the Science, and 
the ari of ship-building receive any de- 
gree of improvement, his object would 
be attained. So much does the welfare 
of this country depend on the efficiency 
of its Navy, that the most humble at- 
tempt towards that object needs no 
other apology.”’ 

The Author’s motives are highly 
commendable. He appears to uader- 
stand the subject; and we doubt not 
but his suggestions will receive every 
proper degree of attention. 


2. Remarks on the Medical Care of 

Parochial Poor, with a few Observa- 

tions on the Improvement of Poor- 

Houses, and on the necessity of estab- 

lishing Smati Infirmaries in Populous 
7 


Towns. By John C. Yeatman, Mem- 
ber of *he Royal College of Surgeons, 
&e. Se. Bvo. pp. 33, Longman and Co, 


AFTER many cogent arguments 
in favour of the benevolent plen re- 
commended by Mr. Yeatman, he ob- 
serves that 

* A list of towns having a population 
of from 5 to 12,000, surrounded by a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, may he easily cited 
where those highly useful establishments 
would prove an bonour and an ornament 
Huddersfield, Doncaster,Salisbury,Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, and many others, have 
at different periods seen and appreciated 
their vast utility. And here, without 
launching out into high-sounding praises 
of the good conferred on mankind by in- 
firmaries, and without harrowing up the 
feelings of humanity by depicting the 
wretched condition of thousands of poor, 
even in this happy country, languishing 
under disease, and sometimes withered 
by the breath of contagion, I conclude 
this small pamphlet ; sincerely hoping 
that, in atime of general peace, and in 
this age of charity and of coming pros- 
perity, the sick pauper will not be suf- 
fered to remain without adequate assist- 
ance, either in the hovel of a country 
hamlet, within the wretched walls of a 
poor-house, or amidst the crowded tene- 
ments of a manufacturing town.” 


63. dn Essay on the Disorders of Old 
Age, and of the Means of prolonging 
Life. By Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. 
F'S.A. F-L.S. &e. Ke. Bvo. pp. 103. 
Longman and Co. 

EVERY man whe is old enough 
to be his own Physician will readily 
concur with this ingenious Author in 
the principal features of his learned 
** Essay ;"’ and the younger part of 
his Readers may receive from it both 
amusement and instruction. 


64. Personal Narrative of Travels to 
the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the years 1799— 
1804. By Alexander de Humboldt, 
and Aimé Bonpland. Written in 
French 6y Alexander de Humboldt, 
and transluted into English by Helen 
Maria Williams. Longman and @. 


MR. HUMBOLD? is one of the 
few travellers imbued with the spirit 
of discovery ; a man of science, sin- 
gularly exact in his observations, 
yet eminently alive to the pleasures 
of the imagmation. A_ philosopher 
in the spirit of analysis preies his 
reflexions; a poet in the energy of 
his conceptions, and the = 
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his feelings, when he surrenders him- 
self to the emotions produced by 
beauty or sublimity in the contem- 
lation of Nature. The present vo- 
ume is rich, not only in description, 
but in general and local information 
respecting the constitution of Colouial 
society, the religious establishments 
subsisting in the Indian villages, the 
relative condition of the mixed casts, 
the principles and practice of Colonial 
policy. Many little anecdotes are 
interspersed, which interest our sym- 
pathies in favour of the Writer. 

The following passage affords a spe- 
cimen of his fine talent for that pe- 
culiar kind of description in which the 
dignity of intellect is combined with 
the grace of fancy and the attraction 
of sentiment : 

** We quitted the borders of Cumana 
as if we had long been their inhabitants : 
this was the first land we had touch- 
ed under a zone towards which my 
wishes had been turned from my earliest 
youth. There is something so great, so 
powerful, in the impression made by Na- 
ture in the climate of tbe Indies, that, 
after an abode of a few months, we 
seemed to have lived there during a 
long suceession of years. In Europe 
the inhabitant of the North and of the 
Plains feels an almost similar emotion 
when he quits, even after a short abode, 
the shores of the Bay of Naples—the de- 
licious country between Tivoli and the 
Lake of Nemi, or the wild and solemn 
scenery of the higher Alps and the Py- 
renees. Yet every where under the tem- 
perate zone the effects of the physio- 
gnomy of the vegetables afford little con- 
trast ; the firs and the oaks that crown 
the Mountains of Sweden have a certain 
family air with those which vegetate in 
the fine climates of Greece and Italy. 
Between the Tropics, on the contrary, in 
the lower regions of both Indies every 
thing in nature appears new and mar- 
vellous. In the open plains, and amid 
the gloom of forests, almost all remem- 
brances of Europe are effaced; for it is 
the vegetation that determines the cha- 
racter of a landscape, and acts upon our 
imagination by its mass, the contrast of 
its forms, and the glow of its colours. 
In proportion as impressions are power- 
ful and new, they weaken antecedent 
impressions, and their strength gives 
them the appearance of duration. I ap- 
peal to those who, more sensible of 
the beauties of Nature than of the 
charms of sucial life, have long resided 
in the Torrid Zone ; how dear, how me- 
morable during life, is the land where 
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they first disembarked ; a vague desire 
to re-visit that spot roots itself, in their 
minds, to the most advanced age. Cu- 
mana and its dusty soil are still more 
frequently present to my imagination 
than all the wonders of the Cordilleras ; 
beneath the fine sky of the South, the 
light and the magic of the ethereal 
hues embellish a land almost destitute 
of vegetation. The sun does not merely 
enlighten; it colours the objects, and 
wraps them in a thin vapour, which, 
without changing the transparency of 
the air, renders its tints more harmo- 
nious, softens the effects of the light, 
and diffuses over Nature that calm which 
is reflected in our souls. To explain this 
vivid impression, which the aspect of 
the scenery in the two Indies produces, 
even on coasts where there is little 
wood, it will be sufficient to recollect 
that the beauty of the sky augments 
from Naples towards the Equator, al- 
most as much as from Provence towards 
the South of Italy.’’ 


65. Observations, Moral, Literary, and 
Antiquarian, made during a Tour 
through the Pyrenees, South of France, 
Switzerland, the whole of ltaly, and 
the Netherlands, in 1214 and 1816. 
By John Milford, jun. late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

MR. Milford possesses the first re- 
quisite of a companionable traveller, 
that of being always alive to the im- 
pressions of the moment: his per- 
ceptions are quick, his observa- 
tions commonly just, bis descriptions 
lively, his reflections judicious, and 
sometimes impressive. To an in- 
teresting object he becomes all eye 
all ear, all soul. To justify this opi- 
nion we give the followmg extract, 
in which he describes his pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Virgil, a subject cer- 
tainly not new, but to which few Tra- 
vellers have lent so much attraction. 

** 1 rose early one morning, and took 
an agreeable long walk, passing over 
the country where the Antient Romans 
had their villas. The whole is well 
wooded. The vines grow to a great 
height, and are entwined round forest 
trees, sothat in summer there must be 
one continued arbour and delightful 
shade. The orange, fig, and other 
fruit trees, add much to the beauty of 
the scenery. Without meeting with 
any direct path, I rambled abant the 
hills, and every now and then was fully 
repaid for the difficulty of the ascent by 
one of the finest sea views in nature. I 
passed through the Grotto of Pausilippo, 
which is an astonishingly bold and won- 
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derful work. Various are the conjeo- 
tures respecting this immense vault, 
which is supposed to have been made 
previously to the time of the Romans, 
and is excavated through the mountains 
for a distance of 2316 feet: its’ general 
height is 40 feet, its breadth 20. In 
the centre is a small chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin; and on the top are two 
openings, which have been pierced 
through the mountams to admit the 
light from above: this, however, is 
not sufficient, and even with the help of 
lamps the vault is generally dark. On 
beholding the extent of this grand un- 
dertaking, one would almost imagine it 
to have been the work of ages. 

** On this mountain, which stands to 
the West of the City, are a number of 
villas belenging to the Neapolitans, de- 
lightfully situated, and surrounded by 
gardens, wherein vegetation appears 
more beautiful than elsewhere. I now 
reached the small building called ‘ the 
Tomb of Virgil,’ situated in a quiet re- 
cess on the ridge of the same mountain 
of Pausilippo, and so perfectly hidden 
from human view that you do not per- 
ceive it till the very entrance. Little is 
to be seen in the interior of the build- 
img, which is of brick, and about 20 
feet in length, and as many in height: 
you merely remark the nivhes in the 
wall, which formerly contained the urn 
and vases. The tomb is covered with 
turf, and on the top the trunk now alone 
remains of the famous laurel, which 
tradition said had sprung spontanevusly, 
and would never wither. I cut off a 
morsel of the wood as a memento. This 
then is the tomb suppused to have con- 
tained the ashes of the immortal Poet. 
What pleasing sensations every one 
must feel on beholding it. The bran- 
ches and leaves of the evergreens en- 
tirely cover this small pyramidal build- 
ing, and add much to its romantic 
beauty. On a tablet fixed in the rock, 
close to the entrance, you will read the 
following lines : 

Qui cineres, tumuli hee vestigia con- 
ditur olum 
Ille hoe qui cecinit Pascua Rura Duces. 

* After continuing my walk for some 
miles, { arrived at the Lake of Agnano, 
about half a mile in diameter, and si- 
tuated in a valley entirely hemmed in 
by mountains: its situation is wildly 
beautiful, and well adapted for minds 
fond of contemplation. A French Au- 
thor concludes his description of this 
Lake with the following sentence: *1 
will say to all melancholy and tender 
hearts who shall visit Naples, do not 
fail to go and sit down on the borders 
ef the Lake Agnano.’—The surface of 
the Lake is covered with innumerable 
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wild fow] of various kinds, and the wea- 
ther so delightful as to remind me of 
the approach of spring. The sea was 
most strikingly beautiful, the moun- 
tains which jut out into it occasionally 
forming, in appearance, a number of 
picturesque lakes; here is an island, 
and there a little village on the declivity 
ofahill, I experienced the most pleas- 
img sensations on beholding all these 
lovely objects which sarrounded the Lake 
of Agnano------ After crossing the 
mountains covered with romantic woods, 
we arrived at an enchanting valley, in 
which the fig-tree, the vine, and poplar 
are most luxuriant. To complete the 
landscape, by the side of the scattered 
cottages you will observe the fragrant 
orange-tree. 

“T had been treading on classic 
ground during the whole of my walk. 
This is the country celebrated in the 
verses of the immortal Virgil; aud in 
these «elightful spots dwelt the Antient 
Romans,”” 


66. Letters from the Abbé Edgeworth 
to his Friends. Written between the 
Years 1777 and 1807 ; with Memoirs 
of his Life, by the Rev. Thomas R. 
England. Longman and Co. 

IT is consolatory to reflect that the 
French Revolution, so fertile in hor- 
rors and in crimes, offers many sub- 
lime memorials of virtue and of piety. 
In that brief but eventful period we 
have seen equalled and surpassed 
whatever examples had been traus- 
mitted from Antiquity of disinterested 
benevolence, heroic fortitude, or in- 
flexible magnanimity. Madame Eli- 
zabeth has been ofteo compared to 
Regulus; but innumerable are the 
instances in which no comparison can 
be instituted, aud no parallel pro- 
duced. Christianity and improved 
civilization have called into existence 
virtues unknown to Greece or Rome; 
and experience has proved that the 
exercise of fortitude, or the display of 
heroism, is not necessarily impeded by 
the progress of elegance and refive- 
ment. The Abbé Edgeworth, so weil 
known as the Confessor who at- 
tended Louis the Sixteenth in his last 
moments, had resided many years at 
Paris iu the semimary of les Missions 
Etrangers, where he was casually re- 
commended to Madame Elizabeth for 
her Confessor, aod from that period 
was steadily attached to the Royal 
Family. His letters are highly m- 
teresting, and even instructive ; since 
they exbibit, in trying a 
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a character formed on the purest 
principles of Christianity, and emi- 
nently adorned by all the nobler or 
gentler virtues included in the prac- 
tice of geauine piety. 


67. The Suffolk Garland: or, a Col- 
lection of Poems, Songs, Tales, Bal- 
lads, Sonnets, and Elegies, Legendary 
and Romantic, Historical and Deserip- 
tive, relative to that County; and il- 
lustrative of its Scenery, Places, Bio- 
graphy, Manners, Habits, and Cus- 
toms. Sm. 8vo. pp. 404. Longman 
and Co. 


IN eens this entertaining Vo- 
lume, the first impression it affords 
is highly favourable to the neatness 
and accuracy of Mr. Raw’s Ipswich 
press. But we are also delighted 
with the plan of the work ; and shall 
be glad if it incites the curious io 
other Counties to follow the example: 


“While the spacious pages of the 
County Historian, says the ingenious 
Editor of ‘ The Northern Garlands,’ 
are too exclusively engrossed by topo- 
graphical surveys, genealogical tables, 
statistical numbers, or agricultural re- 
finements; the bumble and amusing 
village strains, founded upon the squab- 
bles of a wake; tales of untrue love ; 
superstitious rumours; or miraculous 
traditions of the hamlet; are very 
slightly regarded, if not glanced over 
unnoted. A County Garland is one 
of those minor publications scarcely 
considered worthy the attention of a 
County editor; and from the motley 
basket of an itinerary mendicant, the 
reader is alone supplied with such an 
entertainment. To glean for each 
County its appropriate Ballads might, 
therefore, be an acceptable task. If 
they neither vied for adventures with 
the deeds of chivalry, nor eclipsed the 
gallant knight and courtly dame in 
marvellous amours; yet their charac- 
teristics would be a just and faithful 
representation of domestic manners and 
provincial customs ; they would exhibit 
nature without the foil of art; and ‘the 
short and simple annals’ of the rustic 
would often be found preserved in the 
ditty, which ‘at her wheel the viflage- 
maiden sings.’ It may be easy to jum- 
ble together a parcel of Songs, of all 
dates, and upon all subjects, indiscri- 
minately, and from their historical al- 
jlusions, or novelty of romantic incident, 
excite and partly gratify curiosity; but 
this medley must fail to convey an 
equal interest with the record of some 
domestic tale, founded upon the attrac- 
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tive scenes of youth; when, however 
rude the combination of language and 
numbers, our partiality may be said to 
* grow with our growth.’ To the mind 
that has once imbibed an hereditary 
love of rural haunts, fancy, amid the 
vicissitudes of life, the toil of worldly 
pursuits, or the visitation of foreign 
climes, can mock the lapse of time, and, 
like the wandering Swiss, still fondly 
picture home, and dwell with enthusi- 
astic delight on native strains.” 

“ Ballads are described by Puttenham, 
a Critic in the reign of Elizabeth, as 
small and popular Songs, sung by those 
Cantabanqui upon benches and bar- 
rels heads, where they have no other 
audience than boys or country fellows 
that pass by them in the streets; or 
else by blind harpers, or suchlike ta- 
vern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth 
for a groat. Such were these ‘ Reliques 
of antient English Poetry,’ says D’ Israeli, 
in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ which 
are more precious to us than they were 
to our ancestors; strangers as we have 
beeome to their pure pastoral feelings, 
and more eccentric habits of life. They 
form the Collections of Percy and Rit- 
son. But the latter poetical antiquary 
tells us that few are older than the 
reign of James the Ist. The more an- 
tient Songs of the People perished by 
having been printed in single sheets, 
and their humble purchasers had no 
other library to preserve them than the 
walls on which they pasted them. Those 
we have consist of a succeeding race of 
Ballads, chiefly revived or written by 
Richard Johnson, the author of the well- 
known Romance of the ‘ Seven Cham- 
pions,’ and Deloney, the writer of ‘ Jack 
of Newbury’s Life,” and the ‘ Gentle 
Craft,’ who lived in the time of James 
and Charles. 

** The practice of collecting them into 
books did not take place, says Ritson, 
till after the reign of Elizabeth, and is 
probably owing to this Johnson and De- 
loney, who, when they were advanced in 
years, and incapable, perhaps, of pro- 
ducing any thing of merit, seem to have 
contented themselves with collecting 
their more juvenile or happier composi- 
tions into little Penny Books, entitled 
GARLANDS ; of these, being popular and 
often reprinted, many are stil extant.” 

** Antiquarian research, and even Poe- 
try itself, have been of late turned to 
the elucidation of antient manners and 
customs; and the pursuit is a decisive 
proof of the superior intel'igence and 
curiosity which belong to modern times, 
The favourable attention, therefore, 
which has been shewn to such works, 
however trifling, has induced the Edi- 
tor 
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tor of the present collection to com- 
municate a small Garland of Pvetic 
Flowers, illustrative of these topics ; in 
which, however, the reader must not 
expect to find romantic wildness, or the 
interesting fable, much less ‘thoughts 
that breathe, or words that burn.’ But 
to the Antiquary and the County Col- 
lector no apology need, surely, be of- 
fered for thus opening a fresh source of 
gratification and amusement in their 
favourite pursuit; and this first attempt 
to collect together the scattered Poems, 
&ec. &c. illustrative of the County of 
Suffolk cannot, it is presumed, be un- 
acceptable, as they will exhibit a just 
and faithful representation of domestic 
manners, and provincial customs. 

“In the arrangement adopted by the 
Editor, the present Collection is di- 
vided into Four Parts, of which the 
First Part will be found to consist of 
* Local Descriptions ;’ the Second of 
* Circumstances and Events, Historical, 
Political, Legendary, and Romantic ;’ 
the Third of ‘ Biographical Memoirs, 
Anecdotes, and Characters ;’ and the 
Fourth ef ‘ Manners, Habits, and Cus- 
toms.’ To each Poem are prefixed such 
necessary Remarks and Observations as 
tend to elucidate the subject, but which, 
from the narrow limits of the plan, are 
of course superficial, and calculated ra- 
ther to excite than to gratify curiosity. 
They do not, indeed, affect to convey 
any fresh information, or to abound in 
anecdotes hitherto unnoticed: it is 
hoped, however, that they still may be 
deemed necessary by ordinary readers, 
aud no unacceptable appendage to the 
several articles. The Notes, likewise, 
which are appended, will be found to 
contain some little information of which 
every one may not be already possessed, 
and which may serve to amuse at least, 
if they fail to instruct. It has been the 
Editor’s endeavour to form this Garland 
of the choicest and most variegated 
flowers; and to dispose those which he 
has culled in such a manner as to place 
in their proper light the dark shades, 
sprightly glow, and airy colours, and 
thus to form a combination at once 
pleasing to the eye, and gratifying to 
the taste. 

“ To a valuable and highly esteemed 
Friend, the accuracy of whose informa- 
tion is unquestionable, from whom the 
Editor first derived a taste for Antiqua- 
rian and Topographical research, and 
with whom be has spent many plea- 
surable hours in its pursuit, he stands 
indebted for much useful information, 
particularly in the Biographical part of 
this collection. He is, therefore, alone 
restrained from expressing what he feels 


for such continued assistance by the de- 
licacy of an intimate friendship. 

* It would be absurd to state that the 
Subject is exhausted. Many Pieces, 
both of Miscellaneous and Romantic 
Poetry, are doubtless yet remaining ia 
various libraries throughout the Coun- 
ty, and in the hands of private Collec- 
tors, which have escaped the researches 
of the present Editor: but he has com- 
pleted the object whieh he proposed to 
himself, and trusts that he has been in- 
strumental in rendering accessible to 
common readers no inconsiderable por- 
tion of SUFFOLK LOCAL POETRY.” 


Having thus unfolded the plan of 
the “ Suffolk Garland,” we shall give 
one specimen of a serious nature; 
and leave the Readers to peruse the 
Volume as an agreeable Companion 
at an occasional leisure hour : 


“ The Rev. William Humpbryes was 
educated at a school at Brompton, and 
entered himself as a student at the aca- 
demy at Homerton in 1778. On leav- 
ing this academy, he was invited to 
preach to a small and decayed congre- 
gation at Haverhill, where he was or- 
dained December 10, 1783. Here he 
was the devoted and exemplary pastor 
of an increasing country congregation. 
His pulpit labours were inighly esteemed; 
and his attention to the families and in- 
dividuals of bis flock was unremitting. 
But in 1791 he was compelled, through 
ill-health, to resign bis charge, and re- 
turn to London, In the spring of 1792, 
his bealth being considerably improved, 
he accepted the office of pastor of a con- 
gregation at Hammersmith, which he 
retained with the greatest credit to him- 
self, and advantage to his flock till July 
10th, 1808, when, by the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, he was compelled for ever 
to resign his ministry. As soon as he 
was a little recovered, he was recom- 
mended to take a journey for change of 
air, and accordingly he repaired to his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Gurteen, at Can- 
terbury. Here he spent nearly five 
weeks; but during the last fortnight 
his health very rapidly declined, Find- 
ing that he was daily getting worse, he 
expressed a desire to return heme; and 
quitted Canterbury September the 27th. 
On reaching Hammersmith, he was al- 
most exhausted, and on the following 
morning he breathed his last, in the 46th 
year of his age, As a friend, he was 
most affectionate. His judgment was 
sound, his affections warm, and his coun- 
sel wise and disinterested. In the higher 
character of a Christian, he was emi- 
nently pious, a most holy and consist- 
ent professor of the Gospel, a scribe well 
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instructed in the kingdom of heaven, 
and actively persevering in that holiness, 
without which no man shali see the 
Lord. He was interred in the Dissen- 
ters’ burial-ground, Bunhill Fields, Oc- 
tober Gth, 1808, when an excellent ad- 
dress was delivered at the grave by his 
friend the Rev, W. Jay, of Bath, which 
was printed, together with the funeral 
discourse preached on the following Sun- 
day at Hammersmith, by the Rev. R. 
Winter, to a very crowded and much- 
affecte:| audience, under the following 
title, ‘ Sermon occasioned by the death 
of the Rev. William Humphryes, preach- 
ed at Hammersmith, October 9, 1808, 
by Robert Winter, and the Address de- 
Jivered at his Interment, in Bunhill 
Fields burial ground, October 6, 1808, 
by William Jay,’ 8vo. 
* Lines on the Death of the Rev, Wi- 
1AM Humpurves: by Mr.Joun WEBB. 
“ There liv’d, pale son of want! these 
scenes among, 
A man, whose worth transcends the 
praise of song ; 
Whose ever-open hand, and feeling 
heart, 
To all alike would generous aid impart. 
When active virtue quits this lower 
scene, {blue serene ; 
And, heavenward, passes through yon 
Earth mourns the loss, while Heaven, 
with loud acclaim, 
Hails the blest transfer, and inscribes 


the name 
On its bright roll, and bids the cherub 
throng {song. 


Lift with bold swell the gratulating 


* Ye Muses, blush, not one of all your 
choir, [plaintive lyre, 
When Humphryes died, attun’d the 
Though ne’er a fairer spirit soar’d above, 
To give new raptures to the realms of 
Love. 
From those blest heights, where happy 
spirits breathe [wreathe 
Ambrosial air, and scorn the goodliest 
That buman hands can weave—vh, smile 
benign, [mine, 
Thou blest immortal! e’en on verse like 
Which strives with puny effort to supply 
The meed of fame :—thy memory ne’er 
can die ; 
Thy name shall live, when yon bright 
worlds of fire re! 
Fall from their orbs on Nature's funeral 
** Could soft benevolence, whose lam- 
bent ray [day ; 
Shed mild effulgence o’er thy useful 
Could every grace that dignifies a mind 
Form’d to instruct, delight, and bless 
mankind ; : 
To lure the wanderer to a course more 
fair, [despair :— 
And snatch the deathless sou! from black 
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Could these have lengthen’d life’s pro- 
tracted date, 

Or charm'd the ruthless minister of fate; 

Thou still hadst liv’d, the drooping beart 
to cheer, [tear ; 

To wipe from Misery’s eye the bitter 

O'er life’s drear path to spread a bright- 
ning charm, 

And pour in wounded minds fam’d Gi- 
lead’s balm! 

** Blest sainted shade ! the Muse delights 
to dwell {welll ”” 

On all thy deeds of love, and sighs ‘ fare- 


The Woodcuts in this volume are 
neat and appropriate. 


68. A Century of Christian Prayers on 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; with a 
Morning and Evening Devotion. Sm. 
8vo, pp. 288. Longman and Co, 


THIS excellent “little Manual” is 
another instance of the neatness of 
the Ipswich press. 


“ The Prayers of which it is composed 
are classed under the appropriate titles 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity; and as 
these virtues must by every sincere 
Christian be allowed to constitute a most 
essential part in the character of a true 
and acceptable worshipper of God, and 
in their practical application must be 
considered as the most important of all 
subjects that can engage the attention 
of man; it is the sincere wish of the 
Writer of these Devotions, and the great 
object which he purposes to himself in 
their publication, that they may have a 
due effect in the establishment of these 
great duties, and in the promotion of 
glory to God and good willto man. Un- 
der the head of Faith are included those 
Prayers which the devout petitioner 
may offer up at the Throne of Grace for 
a firm belief in the great articles of the 
Christian faith: of Hope, the supplica- 
tions which be may presume to make 
for the enjoyment of those rewards which 
are promised to all them, ‘ who, by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, seek 
for glory, and honour, and immorta- 
lity ;’ and of Charity, devout aspirations 
for the attainment of those virtues, the 
exercise of which are so essential both to 
his own happiness and to that of others. 
To these are appended a short Paraphrase 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and a suitable De- 
votion for the Morning and Evening. He 
trusts, therefore, that in this Collec- 
tion there will be found a sufficient 
number and variety of devotional exer- 
cises for the different circumstances and 
situation of every individual.” 


These truly Christian Devotional 


Exercises are well adapted to their va- 
rious 
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The Death that hath no soft and warning 
calls— [career 


rious purposes; and we heartily join 
the pious Author in hoping “that they 
may contribute to the establishment of 
true Religion and Piety in the breast 
of the reader, and to the promotion 
of those amiable virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity.” 


69. A Relique of the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta; or, a Selection of Psalms and 
Hymns, with the appropriate Tunes ; 
bsing an exact Copy of the Genuine 
Hymn Book used jointly by the late 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, at Public Worship, 
in the Parish Church of Esher, near 
Claremont. 8vo, pp. 40. Miller. 
THIS is one of the most elegant 
ublications we have met with on the 

amented subject which the Nation has 

so | yearornd deplored. It contains a 

well-written Memoir, and a fine Por- 

trait of the Princess Charlotte; two 
neat Views of Esher Church, and the 

Music of XXX Hymns. 


70. The Bridal of the Isles: a Mask. 
The Second Edition. The Blighted 
Hope ; a Monody. By Charles Knight. 
Small 8vo, pp. 74. E. Wilson. 

THE first of these Poems was a 
proper compliment on the Marriage 
of an illustrious Princess ; the second 
pathetically laments her Death. 

“The most touching impressions of 
sorrow are those which are derived from 
contrast ; they are at the same time the 
most instructive. Upon this principle 
the Author of the following little Poem 
determined to re-publish it, at a period 
when the British people are bewailing 
the termination of that domestic hap- 
pinese which ‘ The Bridal of the Isles’ 
attempted to describe, and the loss of 
that public virtue which it aspired to 
stimulate. The marriage of the pre- 
sumptive Heiress of the British Crown 
was a subject full of sparkling delicacies 
and patriot hopes; they accorded with 
the. best feelings of our nature, and 
were quently capable of metrical 
embellishment. That event was once a 
refreshing stream of passing delight—it 
may be pleasing to review the anticipa- 
tions of a Natiun’s confidence. It is 
now ‘ a wildness and a dream’—it may 
be instructive to refer to the warmth 
ef our hopes; to recollect their brief 
eompletion; to lament their sudden fall.” 

We shall borrow a few lines from 
the Author's “ Monody:” 

** Oh! who shall tell what Death is like, 

that falls [joy ! 

As the red thunderbolt, on health and 





A sightless shaft, that wings its still 

Through the bush’d air, and stops but 

to destroy ! {fear 

Oh! who shall tell the torture and the 

Of those who see the bloom of youth and 

bliss [kiss ! 

Drop like the leaf that winds too rudely 

That harrowing grief is ours :—a sudden 

cloud, {land :— 

A mighty darkness, has bedimm’d the 

Humbled and awed in trance-like woe 

we stand ; [Bride, 

For Death has seized upon a glorious 

And borne away in bis dark marriage- 

shroud [her pride. 

A Nation’s dawning light, her hope, 

Even thus, beneath the hills of endless 

snow, (green, 

In sunny meads of soft and freshest 

What time the first coy flowers of Spring 

are seen, [along : 

The jocund shepherds lead the dance 

Perchance, amid the sweet strains of 

their song, [air— 

The snow-pile trembles in the heaving 

Down comes the toppling avalanche 

below : (throng 

In wildest shrieks the spirit-stricken 

Bewail the cheerliest of the village fair; — 

Ab! there she claims the agonizing tear, 

Wrapt in ber snowy bed—her grave at 
once and bier.” 


71. Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, 4¢o. Harris. 
THIS is the First Number of a 

very beautiful Publication, contain- 

ing Views of Claremont in Surrey ; 

Harewood in Yorkshire; Gnoll Castle 

in Glamorganshire; Stow in Buck- 

inghamshire; and Cashiobury in 

Hertfordshire; with short but satis- 

factory Descriptions of each place. 


72. Reft Rob; or, the Witch of Scot- 
Muir, commonly called Madge thé 
Snoover. A Scottish Tale. By the 
Author of Hardenbrass and Haverill. 
12mo, pp. 192. Sherwood and Co. 
An imitation (we cannot conscien- 

tiously say passibus aquis—but cer- 

tainly with some success, and with no 
unpleasant banter) of sume of the 
very popular Novels which have re- 
cently been eagerly devoured. 
Taking the principal original cha- 
racters from each of those ingenious 

Prototypes, the Author has blended 

them into a sort of Cento —Rob Roi 

(the principal feature), the vindictive 

Lady from‘Glenalvon, Meg Merrilies, 

Domine 
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Domine Sampson, the Scotch Mendi- 
cant, &c. &c. are pressed into the 
service; aud produce on the whole 
a Tale of wonder and aimusement. 
All ends as it should do. Vice is pu- 
nished, and the virtuous Hero and 
Heroine are triumphant. 

“The Laird of M‘Mac lived to see his 
grand-children excel in all the mauly ex- 
ercises, and at last lost his life fighting at 
the head of his clan, on a foraging party, 
during which he had driven off some of 
the cattle of his neighbours: his son 
worthily supplied his place, and was, 
perhaps, the most renowned chieftain of 
histime. It was remarked of him, that 
he found meaus to make al! around him 
contribute to his store, while none 
durst attempt to make reprisals ; such 
terror had the name of Reft Rob in- 
spired inspired into the breasts of the 
surrounding clans. His sons, and his 
sons’ son inherited his glory ; and it has 
been observed by biographers and histo- 
rians, that the spirit of predatory war- 
fare never degenerated, and that the 
name of a M‘Mac would make whole 
districts tremble. In later times we 
can only admire and wonder! Happy 
would it be for us, who live in an age 
ef comparative barbarism, if historians 
had been minute and particular in re- 
cording what passed in these ages’of 
hervic virtue! But we must be content 
perforce to ruminate on what is come 
down to us, and to yield our grateful 
praise to those modern authors, who, 
sensible of the degradation of the age, 
are willing to enlighten and improve it, 
by employing their genius and their pen 
in painting what the records of past 
ages yield to us. 

“Long may their fame live! long 
may we be sensible of the advantage to 
be derived from perusing details of 
bloody frays, burnt hamlets, stolen cat- 
tle, noble robbers, disinterested beg- 
gars, sentimental fishwomen, and pa- 
thetic smugglers. Long may we prefer 
Glamour to Humour, Odd names to 
Wit, and Ferocity to Courage! Long 
may dwarfs, giants, and murderers fill 
us with pleasure! and long, very long, 
may it be before the Scottish dialect, 
with it’s delightful twang, shall lose its 
power to fascinate the Southern ear, or 
give place to what the prejudice of an 
English education considers as infinitely 
preferable, the pure English language, 
which unhappily is a language, and can 
be understood by those who hear it. 
Long may the thistle preserve its natu- 
ral pre-eminence over the rose; and 
long may Reft Rob be the darling of 
the fair sex, and a pattern of all that is 
excellent.” 
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73. Mandeville ; or, the Last Words of 
« Maniac! A Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century in England. By Himself. 
12mo, pp. 216. Wilson. 

AS the Author of the Original 

* Mandeville” left his dismal Tale in 

a period of suspense, some kind Ad- 

jutant has stept in, 

*‘and fairly put the characters to bed ;” 


or rather has conducted them to their 
last earthly sleep—whether properly 
or not, ove paragraph may determine, 


* On my arrival in London,” says the 
Hero, ‘‘ | stopped for no enquiries, but 
proceeded directly to the house of Hen- 
rietta. The servants were in the deepest 
black—Henrietta was dead!—she had 
fallen one of the earliest victims of the 
plague—she had been buried two days 
before! Scarcely conscious of what I 
had heard, or said, or did, I ascertained 
the place of her interment, towards 
which I hastened, with almost superna- 
tural speed, resolved to lie down and 
perish on her grave. I soon reached 
the burying-ground of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. The first object that met 
my distracted sight was the mournful 
figure of Clifford, with an infant bey ia 
bis hand, weeping over the remains ef 
his departed wife. All my rage was in- 
To my distempered 
fancy, the weeping, wourning, heart- 
broken Clifford appeared the savage 
murderer of my wife and sister — bis 
hands yet hot and reeking in their gore! 
I rushed towards him with fury more 
than human. My sword was drawn— 
he bad scarcely time to unsheath his, 
when my first deadly thrust was made. 
He had time to recognize me, and that 
was all. He acted solely on the defen- 
sive. J passed his guard—I pierced his 
heart, and at the same instant bis sword 
went through my body. We fell toge- 
ther across the grave of Henrietta— we 
never rose again !” 


74. Academic Errors; or, Recollections 
of Youth. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 12moe, pp. 213. 
Law and Co. 

AN entertaining and possibly au 
useful little volume, 

** By retracing the courses of study 
pursued during his early years, and ex- 
plaining the different modes of instruc- 
tion by which knowledge was imparted 
to himself, the Author has endeavoured 
to show, in the following pages, that 
much time is consumed, ahd an inade- 
quate portion of learning acquired, by 
persevering in the system of Education 
which is almost universally pursued at 
pre- 
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present, but that every advantage might 
be derived from a little innovation. He 
has been unreserved in his censure of 
public schools as they are now con- 
ducted ; but he bopes the reader will be 
able to gather from his observations, 
that his sentiments would be decidedly 
in favour of them, if they would conde- 
scend to adopt a few changes in their 
general plan.” 


There is a Chapter under the title 
of “ Prejudice — obstinate adherence 
to established systems — superfluous 
rules, definitions, exceptions,” &c. ; 
and a few lines from which shall be 
extracted as a specimen of the Au- 
thor’s style: 


e 


“The Poet Cowley, who was not 
only a man of genius, but a respectable 
scholar also, related of himself, that his 
Master at Westminster School could 
never prevail upon him to learn the com- 
mon rules of grammar. Perhaps he was 
at the time reckoned a stupid boy, and 
considered as being deficient in memory ; 
whereas he really possessed too much 
imagination and fancy to confine bis 
attention to a string of words, and had 
intellect enough to imbibe a sufficient 
quantity of learning, without stopping 
to pick up the unnecessary appendages.”’ 

** It would take more than two years’ 
argumentation to persuade Winchester, 
Eton, Harrow, or Westminster, that 
Latin and Greek may be learnt without 
the assistance of so many sign-posts and 
directions, and that practice will do 
more in a week than rule and precept 
will do ina month, Sir William Jones 
would never have been so eminent as a 
linguist, if be had found it necessary to 
study one-fifth of the languages which he 
eould speak, in the same manner as 
boys study the elements of Latin alone. 
The celebrated Barretier is said tu have 
been master of five languages at nine 
years of age; but from what Johnson has 
been able to collect of his life, it is quite 
clear, that the method by which he was 
instructed was very unlike that which is 
adopted at our public schools. ‘ The 
first languages which Barretier learned,’ 
says his Biographer, ‘ were the French, 
German, and Latin, which he was taught, 
not in the common way, by a multitude 
of definitions, rules,and exceptions, which 
fatigue the attention and burthen the 
memory, without any use proportionate 
to the time which they require, and the 
disgust which they create,’” 

“ Dr. Johnson, who was qualified for 
any thing rather than a schoolmaster, 
and whose mighty genius would have 
been Jost under the vapours of an aca- 
demic employment, failed in bis attempt 

6 


[ April, 


to acquire reputation in that profession. 
He found it impossible to gain even a 
livelihood ; for most probably he adhered 
to the prescribed form of tuition which 
has existed for ages, and endeavoured to 
do nothing more than other masters at 
the same place had done before. Mil- 
ton, on the ether hand, was of service to 
his pupils, and improved their minds, if 
not his own income, by the novel me- 
thod which he employed of cultivating 
the moral, as well as the physical and 
mechanical powers of the understanding. 
But the Sage of Litchfield, instead of 
applauding his industry and good inten- 
tions, misunderstood and mis-stated his 
system, and spoke in contemptuous 
terms of ‘ the wonder-working Academy,’ 
which he said, ‘ had never to his know- 
ledge produced any very eminent man.’” 


75. Six Letters on Singing, from a Fa- 
ther to his Son. By the Rev. C. J. 
Smyth, 4. M. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Chaplain to Lady 
Bayning, and Rector of Fakenham 
Magna, Suffolk. 8vo, pp. 28. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 


MR. Smyth’s musical talents have 
long been very justly ang highiy ap- 
preciated; and these instructions to 
his Son are well worth the attention 
of Amateurs, and still more so of 
Singers by Profession. 


“ Six Letters,” he tells his Son, “ will 
cost me only a few hours labour; and if 
you have sufficient confidence in my 
judgment implicitly to follow my direc- 
tions, the result, if my principles are just, 
will be such, that a good master may 
Jinish you as a Singer, and will have no 
bad habits to conquer; and you will not 
have occasion to spend more time in 
unlearning than you did in acquiring 
those defects. ° 

** I will be as plain as possible: those 
who think clearly may always write 
clearly ; and in almost every Didactic 
Work we should avail ourselves of fa- 
miliar illustration ; and it is often more 
intelligible, always more impressive, 
than dry reasoning delivered with ma- 
thematical conciseness and precision. 

“f must begin with first principles. 
He who begins ILL rarely ends WELL. 
In singing, the management of the breath 
is of the utmost importance; the breath 
should not be let out too fast ; husband 
it well; the loudness of the tone does 
not depend on the quantity of breath 
you afford to any given note or notes. 

“A Singer should never begin a pas- 
sage with his lungs empty, but always 
fill his chest moderately full of wind be- 
fore he begins singing ; and — 
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he bas an opportunity, imbibe as much 
breath as be can, and keep his chest ex- 
. You may have observed, that 
professional singers of great eminence 
pout themselves out, as it were, like pid- 
geons, before they begia to sing a pas- 
sage: they are wise in so doing—utility 
demands this sacrifice of appearance. 

“When you are singing, stand erect ; 
hold your head rather high; do not 
tuck your chin into your cravat —this 
position of the head obstructs the pas- 
sage of the voice: this will be the case 
also if the teeth are not kept open ata 
sufficient distance. The Italians sing 
with bocca ridente, a smiling mouth*. 
A person once observed to a professional 
Musician of eminence, a friend of mine, 
that Signior Rauzzini always sang as 
if he were smiling; my friend replied, 
that he could not execute what he did 
with his mouth differently formed. The 
keeping the mouth continually round, 
with a view to produce a particular kind 
of tone, makes dreadful havock with 
pronunciation, 

** Singing in the throat is occasioned 
by making a kind of tone which conveys 
to a hearer the idea that the singer 
has a swelling in bis throat, and in ad- 
dition to this inconvenience has a cord 
tied tight round his neck. It is very easy 
tosing the words Doand Sol inthe throat. 
It is not without effort that a person can 
sing * La’ in the throat. In order to 
avoid this most disgusting defect, all 
good singers practice divisions and ex- 
ercises in solfeggi, to the syllable * La.’ 
The Italians, who hold guttural singing 
in utter abhorrence, always practise to 





some such word as ‘ La,’ ‘ Fa,’ or the 
word ‘Amen.’ 1} never heard an Italian 
sing in his throat; but I do remember 
to have heard a Singing-master of great 
eminence in the Metropolis, who is now 
no more, form his tone so high in the 
head, as absulutely to fal! into the con 
trary extreme of nasality—a subject | 
shall now explain. 

“In the first place, sing the word 
* nation’ to any notes you please. Now 
sing it again, holding your nose—the 
tone will become intolerably nasal, Na- 
sality of singing, therefore, is occa- 
sioned by the sound being obstructed in 
the nose: the passage through that or- 
gan is not free. For this reason no 
Orator or Singer ought to take snuff. 

“A good portamento implies also 
that the notes be properly sustained. 
He who sings tremulously +, and makes 
that kind of close shake which old-fa- 
shioned violin and bass players were so 
fond of, fails egregiously as to porta- 
mento. In order to acquire the facully 
of sustaining notes, without which your 
good voice and ear will never conduct 
you to excellence, practise daily the 
sustaining about twelve notes of the as- 
cending and descending diatonic major 
and minor scale, beginning at any pitch 
which is not foo low for your voice, or 
would carry you beyond its natural or 
artificial compass.” 

In the concluding Letter he says, 

** I shall now open my heart to you 
with respect to Teachers of Singing. 
With very few exceptions, the only 
good English Singing-masters have ci- 
ther been taught by Italians, or have 


* “J request the favour of thuse Singers who maintain we ought to sing with a 
round mouth, to advert to an organ-pipe. The open diapason, | hope they will 
allow, affords a pure tone. But the open diapason has a botca ridente, and not a 


bocca rotonda. 


“1 lately observed at the concert performed at the Argyle Rooms, that Waldi 
and Tramezzuni sung with a bocca ridente. (1813.)"’ 

+ “ Ishall now relieve the dryness of my subject by some judicious observations 
of the Jate Mr. Twining, on the following lines of Spenser : 

The joyous Birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the Voice attemper’d sweet ; 
Th’ angelic trembling voices made, 
To th’ Instruments divine, respondence meet. 

‘* The singing of birds cannot possibly be ‘ attemper’d’ to notes of a human voiee. 
The mixture is, and must be, disagreeable. To a person listening to a concert of 
voices and instruments, the interrupting of singing-birds, wind, and water-falls, 
would be little better than the torment of Hogarth’s Enraged Musician. Of the 
expressions, some are feeble and without effect, as ‘ joyous birds;’ some evidently 
improper, as ‘ trembling voices’ and ‘ cheerful shade;’ for there cannot be a greater 
fault in a voice than to be TREMULOUS (Lines continued). 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmurs of the waters’-fall ; 
The waters’-fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call, 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 


Gent. Mac. April, 1818. 
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adopted the sierling principles of the 
Italian school. Sir William Parsons, 
the instructor of Mr. Harrison, travelled, 
if 1 am rightly informed, into ltaly—so 
did Mr. Greatorex. Almost all Handel’s 
great singers were Italians. 

* As you have a bass voice, I hope, 
ere long, you will take lessons of for 
the purpose of improving your tone as 
well as taste. 

“ The best language for musick is, be- 
yond a doubt, the Italian; the next, in 
point of excellence, the Latin®. Where 
to place the English language I know 
not; but cannot help lamenting that 
so many words end in doable and triple 
consonants, and its remarkable ten- 
dency to sibilation.” 


76. Speech, printed verbatim as it was in- 
tended to have been delivered at St. 
Andrew’s Hail, Norwich, at a Meeting 
held at that Place, September 26, 
1817, for the Conversion of the Jews. 
By the Rev. C. J. Smyth, M. A. Bvo, 
pp. 8. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


WE have read this Speech, but not 
with quite so much pleasure as we had 
in examining the Musical Letters: 

* I disclaim,” says Mr. Smyth, “ all 
pretensions to didle-dawdleism of libe- 
rality. — | have been blamed by one out 
of the Society for joining the Society. I 
have been blamed by one in the Society 
for distributing the ‘ Short Account of 
the Jews,’ ” 

He adds, however, very modestly, 

“Without any affectation of humi- 
lity, I feel disposed to say that our cause 
bas been advocated by much more able 
and better-informed persons than my- 
self.”’ 


77. Episiolary Curiosities; Series the 
First : consisting of Unpublished Let- 
ters, of the Seventeenth Century, u- 
lustrative of the Herbert Family, and 
of the Reigns of James I. Charles J. 
Charles //, James I. and William II. 
From George Herbert, Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia, Edward Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Sir Henry Herbert, Knight, 
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Master of the Revels, Prince Rupert, 
Prince Maurice, General Fairfax, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, John Selden, General 
Monk, Arthur Herbert, Lord Torring- 
ton, Lord Godolphin, Duke of Shrews~ 
bury, Xe. &c. With Notes, and an 
Appendix. Edited by Rebecca War- 
ner, of Beech Cottage, Bath. 8vo, pp. 
214. Longman and Co. 


WE have recently had occasion to 
notice a somewhat similar publication 
by Miss Warner (vol. LXXXVIL. ii. 
346); and are glad to find that she 
has encouragement to proceed in her 
pleasant task. 

The title-page sufficiently explains 
the contents of the present collection; 
of which this Series contains CXXIV 
Letters. 


‘* To the liberal communications of 
her friends the Editor is, in great mea- 
sure, indebted for the contents of the 
following pages ; and, were she at liber- 
ty to point out the particular sources 
from whence her materials age drawn ; 
or to acknowledge the assistance she 
has been favoured with, in the slight 
notes which accompany the letters ; she 
should feel less hesitation in presenting 
her volume to the publick, and less 
doubt as to its favourable reception.” 


Another Series is announced, con- 
sisting of unpublished Letters, of the 
bexinning of the Eighteenth Century, 
illustrative of the Herbert Family; 
the latter end of King William’s, and 
the early part of Queen Anne's reign. 


78. The Beauties of Owen Felltham, se- 
lected from his “ Resolves,” published 
in the Year 1661. Second Edition. By 
J, A. 12mo, pp. 93. Hodson, 

THE original Publication of Fell- 
tham, in 1661, is a Work of which the 
merit has long been well established ; 
containing truths not only of the first 
importance, but also of an uncommon 
degree of beauty ; though sometimes 
encumbered with quaint ideas and ob- 
solete expressions. 





* “I freely own that I greatly prefer the Latin to the Italian for singing; the 
excessive abundance of vowels (or rather repetition of them) in the latter produces 
to my ear a monotonous and effeminate effeet. Now the Latin is by no means de- 
fective in the employment of vowels ; but then they are so relieved and diversified 
by the termination of consonants and liquids, that a much greater variety, and, I 
think, a much more euphonious effect, is the result. 

«| remember having seen a composition of the late Dr. Hayington (not Haring- 
ton) to that Ode of Anacreon Xaderoy de an giancai, which had a beautiful effect 
when accurately sung; and] guess that a Greek anthem would be peculiarly so- 


lemn and impressive. 


 Dovh BowlG ty riu iptuw. ~Eroumdeals rhv odov Kupiv, eOeias worire ras rpiCes 


avre, 


These words well set, and well sung, would be magnificently sonorous and 


imposing ; at least so it appears to me.— Note by Mr, Wesley.” 


“Tt 
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‘© It has been the amusement of a 
few leisure hours to collect the most in- 
structive as well as beautiful passages, 
and by bringing them into a more mo- 
dern and compendious form, to endea- 
vour to render them more useful.” 

In its present form the Work bas an 
eminent tendency to advance the in- 
terests of sound Religion and Mo- 
rality, and to convey instruction in 
very pleasing language. 


79. La Vérité sur L’Angleterre. Par 
un Francais; publide et dédide & la 
Nation Anglaise, par J. A. Viévard, 
Proprietaire - Editeur, 2nd Edition, 
8v0, pp. 222,212. De Boffe. 

THE production of a generous and 
enlightened Frenchman; who, grate- 
ful tor the asylum he received in this 
Kingdom during the period in which 
the legitimate King of France and the 
Princes of the House of Bourbon 
were protected in this free and happy 
country, is desirous 

“& refuter les exagérations, les impos- 
tures, et les absurdités, contenues dans 
les livres, dont certains écrivains, guidés, 
sans doute, par la haine et la passion, ne 
cessent d’inonder la France, l’Allemagne, 
et les Pays-Bas, contre la Nation, le 
Gouvernement, et les Dames Anglaises.” 


80. The Chemical Guide; or, Complete 
Companion to the portable Chest of 
Chemistry, being an Epitome of Mo- 
dern Chemistry. By Richard Reece, 
M.D. Author of the Medical Guide 
and Dictionary, &c. Ke. 12mo, pp. 
335. Longman and Co. 

THE advantages to be derived 
from prosecuting the cultivation of 
the Sciences, in the manner pointed 
out by the illustrious Bacon, is par- 
ticularly demonstrated by the diseo- 
veries which have of late been made 
in Chemistry. Modern Chemistry 
may, indeed, be considered as a new 
branch of Science, and well exempli- 
fies his observation, that ** quando- 
quidem nalura rerum magis se prodit 
per vexationes Artis, quam in liber- 
tate propria.” It is to the patient 
investigation of Nature, in the manner 
advised by him, that we owe the 
knowledge we have acquired in this, 
the most delightful and useful of all 
the sciences. The Physician, the Agri- 
culturist, the Artisan, and the Ma- 
nufacturer, are well acquainted with 
the advantages resulting from its pre- 
sent state of perfection ; but it is not 
within these bounds that the benefits 
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deduced from it are confined; it 
affords to the human mind an inex- 
haustible variety of subjects for reflee- 
tion and investigation, of the most in- 
teresting and important kind: it em- 
braces all the regular operations and 
phenomena of nature. The Philoso- 
phie Chemist walks abroad and looks 
around him with observation and 
ideas so different from those of other 
men, that be is like a superior being. 
In contemplating the works of Na- 
ture, be enjoys the exquisite delight 
of looking through effects up to their 
causes, and anticipating future con- 
sequences. 

Another circumstance which ren- 
ders the study of this Science particu- 
larly interesting is, that every person 
of moderate intellectual powers will, 
in the course of their study and expe- 
riments, meet with subjects and ap- 
pearances for original investigation, 
that may give rise lo new discoveries 
and improvements. A Newton in 
Chemistry has not appeared, nor is 
it probable ever will exist: the Stu- 
dent will not languish for want of the 
hope of ever knowing any thing more 
than what has already been known. 

Dr. Reece's “ Chemical Guide,” like 


Publications. 


the other productions of that Gentle- 
man’s pen, is stamped with a peculiar 
character; it displays a scientific ac- 
countof the subject treated of, contain- 
ing much original matter, expressed in 
a clear and easily intelligible manner ; 
such as should ever be the style of the 


language of true Science. Cicero 
said of Socrates, “that he had brought 
Philosophy down from Heaven to 
dwell in the houses of men.’ The 
present Work has contributed much 
to draw from the clouds Medicine and 
its attendant Sciences, and diffuse the 
knowledge of them amongst mankind. 
The * Chemical Guide™ contains a 
lucid explanation of all the principal 
operations of Chemistry; the nature, 
analysis, aud elective attractions of 
its agents, and much miscellaneous 
information of importance to the Ar- 
tizan and Agriculturist. And, what 
must render this Work peculiarly use- 
ful to the Student, every theory, every 
enunciated fact, is accompanied with 
directions for conducting experiments 
in a safe and easy manner; which, at 
the same time that they strongly im- 
press the fact on the mind, incite to 
perseverance in the pursnit, by the 

entertainment which they afford. - 
e 
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The Author, in treating of Com- 
bustion, favours the opinion of the 
light being furnished by the combus- 
tible body, and caloric by the oxy- 
gen; which by their combination 
form fire. 

In the Essay on Animal Chemistry 
the theory advanced seems to be very 
ably supported by facts. 


We quote the following passage : 


** The brain is the seat of sensation 
and volition, and, by a variety of experi- 
ments, is clearly concerned in the pro- 
duction of animal heat. If the commu- 
nication of a part with the brain be cut 
off by dividing the principal nerves, the 
heat is considerably diminished; and 
by tying the principal artery so as to 
prevent the flow of blood through it, 
the same effect will follow; which shew 
that the evolution of heat is dependent 
on both the nerves and arterial blood. 
Analogy also confirms this, and demon- 
Strates that heat is the effect of decom- 
position, and consequently is the result 
of more than one power. In explaining 
then the origin of animal heat, it may 
be observed, that oxygen, the principle 
of combustion, is supplied from the 
atmosphere by the lungs during respira- 
tion; and that this oxygen, combining 
with the red particles of the blood, im- 
parts to itits brightness and florid colour. 
That the blood, thus oxygenated, or 
having received the principle of heat, 
is propelled by the heart through the ar- 
terial system, to every part of the body. 
It is in its passage through these vesscls 
it parts with its oxygen, when it is re- 
turned again to the heart by another se- 
ries of vessels termed veins, to be trans- 
mitted through the lungs for the pur- 
pose of being re-oxygenated. Hence 
the blood in the veins and arteries ex- 
hibits different appearances, that of the 
latter being bright and florid, while the 
former is of a dark colour, in conse- 
quence of the absence of oxygen. 

** By the brain is produced a subtle 
fluid which is conducted to every part 
of the body by means of branches termed 
nerves: these filaments of the brain 
take the course of the arteries or vessels 
containing the oxygenated blood. By 
the union which takes place between 
subtle or nervous fluid, and the oxygen 
of the blood, a species of animal com- 
bustion is produced; for the nerves, a3 
appendages of the brain, are positively 
electrified, while the arterial blood, in 
consequence of the oxygen it holds, is 
negatively so. Betwixt them, therefore, 
it is highly prob~ble a disengagement of 
calorie takes piace; the nervous or 
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galvanic fluid, and the oxygen, thus 
coming in contact, a general disengage- 
ment of heat ensues, and the principle 
of vitality is thus conveyed to every part.” 


Tke reputation of the “ Medical 
Guide” of the same Author is well 
established. To those who possess it 
we would stroogly recommend the 
“Chemical Guide,” as containing 
valuable and necessary information 
for understanding the nature of dis- 
ease, and the operation of remedies, 
It will convey to the Chemical Stu- 
dent, in aclear and entertaining wav- 
ner, all that is requisite for acquiring 
a general knowledge of the Science, 
and also contains wuch aud valuable 
information for the use of the Agri- 
culturist and Artizao. The iastruc- 
tions for making the various re-ageats 
employed in Analytical Chemistry are 
more full and clear thao are to be 
found in most other works of the kind. 


81. d Poetical Epistle to the King of 
Hayti, 8vo0, pp. 96. Sherwood & Co. 
THE Author observes, 

* This is my first offence. I never 

Presum'd to write before — nor ever 

Can dare to scribble more, unless 

The candid and the kind caress.”’ 


Though we cannot certainly caress 
this well-intentioned Bard, we are 
so kind as to let him speak for him- 
self; avd the Argument of the first 
Canto, and the concluding lines, may 
be suflicient: 
“ Advice to Hayti, sent from London, 
Lest she unbappily be undone. 
This grave epistle is begun, 
By sbewing what ought to be done ; 
And what the King ought not to do ; 
Wrote and presented at one view: 
Rules which, experience declares, 
Should guide monarchial affairs. 
How to promote emancipation, 
How to create a mighty Nation ; 
Of which we presently display 
The whole paraphernalia.” 
* To you, O King, I now commend, 
The weeping tribes of Africa, 
Release, console, instruct, befriend — 
Snatch Cruelty’s steel goad away ; — 
The altars of proud Avarice 
Destroy — prevent the sacrifice — 
May Heaven your sympathy reward, 
And shield you by an angel-guard—— 
May Heaven forbid the negroes’ cries, 
And the young Nation patronize ;— 
Les Negres, Je commende & vous — 
Adieu ! — Je vous commende & Dieu.” 
LITE- 
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Cambridge. The subject of the Sea- 
tonian Prize Poem for the present year 
is ** Deborab.” 

Mr. WappincTOoN, of Trinity, has been 
elected to the vacant Pitt Scholarship. 

Works nearly ready for Publication : 

Lectures on the Gospel of Saint Mat- 
thew, by the Rev. O.tver Lopee, A. B. 
Curate of St. Margaret, Barking, Essex. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, on the Admission into Holy 
Orders of Young Men holding (what are 
called) Evangelical Principles. By the 
Rev. RicHarp WARNER. 

Part VI. of Neav’s Illustrated History 
of Westminster Abbey ; completing the 
First Volume. 

The Civil and Constitutional History 
of Rome, from its Foundation to the 
Age of Augustus, 2 vols. 8vo. By 
Henry Bankes, esq. M. P. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia, and Koordistan. By Mr. Macpo- 
NALD KENNEIR. 

A General Description of, and Direc- 
tions for, the Coasts of Brasil, from 
Maranham, in the North, to Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Santos, in the South; ac- 
companied with three large Charts of 
the Coast and Harbours, from the Sur- 
veys of Lieut. Hewett, R. N. and 
others, obviating, from Original Obser- 
vations, the errors of preceding Charts 
and Directions for these Coasts. 

A Life of Joun Howarp, the Philan- 
thropist; by James BaLpwin Brown, 
Esq. 

The Epicedium Wreath ; or, Elegiac 
Tributes, sacred to the memory of the 
amiable and lamented Princess CHAR- 
LOTTE AUGUSTA, SHERIDAN, WHITBREAD, 
and Spencer. By Ricnuarp Hatt, Au- 
thor of “ The Hermit,”” &c. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Cuitpe 
Haroip,” with other Poems and Notes, 
By Lord Byron.—And “ Historical Illus- 
trations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold.”” By Joun Hosnouse, Esq, 

** Samor, Lord of the Bright City,” a 
Poem; by Mr. Mitman. 

The Literary Character, illustrated 
by the History of Men of Genius, drawn 
from their own feelings and confessions. 
By the Author of “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.”’ 

An Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 
taining its history from its commence- 
ment in the twelfth century, to the pre- 
sent time; with an account of the best 
Writers, some critical remarks, and a 
history of the Spanish Drama; with 
Specimens of the Writers of different ages. 
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The Third Edition, very considerably 
enlarged, of Facts and Observations on 
Liver Complaints, and those various 
and extensive derangements of the Con- 
stitution arising from Hepatic Obstruc- 
tion, &e. By Joun Farrnuorn, formerly 
Surgeon in the Honourable East India 
Company’s service. 
Preparing for Publication : 

A very curious and interesting MS. of 
the celebrated Dr. Wict1aMm Kuna, of St: 
Mary’s, Oxford, which has lately been 
discovered, containing Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences of his own Times. 

A Volume of Sermons, in 8vo, by 
J.A Busreip, D. D. 

Mr. Vatpy’s new and corrected Edi- 
tion of the Delphin Classicks (see p. 
254) will be in #vo, and extend to 120 
or 130 parts, each containing 672 
pages; and twelve parts will be printed 
in the year. The Maps will be beauti- 
fully executed ; and the Wood-cuts at 
present existing in the Delphin and Va- 
riorum Editions will also be inserted. 
The Wotes in the best and latest Vario- 
rum Edition will be printed at the end 
of each Author; and the Various Read- 
ings placed under the Text. The best 
Indices will be adopted, and carefully 
collated with the text: the reference 
will be to the Book and Chapter, and 
not to the page, by which means the 
same Index will apply to all other Edi- 
tions. The Delphin Jnterpretatio will 
be placed under the text. The Litera- 
ria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, 
continued to the present time, will be 
added to each Author. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holyland, 
Mount Libanon, and Cyprus; by Capt 
Lieut, of the Royal Artillery. 4to, with 
plates, including a View of Jerusalem. 

A Letter to a Country Surrogate, 
containing full Instructions as to the 
granting of Marriage Licences and the 
Laws relating thereto. By Mr. Stock 
DALE Harpy, of Leicester. 

Mr. Dickinson, Author of “ A Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Law relative to 
the Office and Duties of a Justice of the 
Peace, is about to publish ** The Justice ° 
Law of the last Five Years.” 

A Treatise on the Living Languages ; 
containing, in a small compass, the ne- 
cessary Rules for acquiring a knowledge 
of them, particularly of the Italian and 
Spanish; with a Treatise on the diffi- 
culties of Italian and Spanish Poetry. 

Sonnets and other Poems; by Mrs 
Dark, of Calne. 

“* Night-mare Abbey ;"’ by the Au- 
thor of “ Headlong Hall.” ‘ 

cory- 
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COPYRIGHT ACT. 

The Friends of Literature are under 
great obligations to Sir Egerton Brydges, 
for his endeavours to remove the griev- 
ance imposed by this Legislative Enact- 
ment, The details which the revived 
consideration of the subject in the House 
of Commons has brought forward, both 
with respect to the conduct of the seve- 
ral Libraries, and the oppressive opera- 
tion of the Statute, must, we think, con- 
vince every impartial person of the 
grievance imposed, and of the impolicy of 
continuing it ; and will, we trust, even- 
tually produce, if not a total Repeal of the 
Act, at least a considerable modification 
of its severity. The following heads of in- 
dividual Petitions presented to the House 
of Commons will convey a just notion 
of the hardships sustained by Publishers. 

Mr. W. Daniel states, that be has 
Drawings, and would have published 
another Work on the Architecture, Sce- 
nery, and Costume of India; but, as the 
11 copies would have taken away 3302. 
in their value from his produce, he has 
declined the Publication, as well as ano- 
ther Work on India, of which the 11 
copies would have been a loss of 132 
guineas, and also a Publication of Plates 
on Southern Africa and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. B. Cooke states, that he is 
publishing ‘“‘ Delineations of the City of 
Pompeii,” and that his loss by delivering 
11 copies of this Work will be 2017. 12s. 
He has compiled a Work on Southern 
Africa; but the 11 copies will take from 
him 124/.; also, another on the Thames, 
on which the 11 copies will be 872 3s.” 

Mr. Valpy states, that he is printing 
a complete edition of the “Delphin Clas- 
sics ;” the 11 copies will take away from 
him on this Work not less than 13004, 

Rey. Rogers Ruding states, that on his 
** Annals of the Coinage of Great Bri, 
tain” the value of the |1 copies taken 
was 154/.; and that, if he attempts a 
second edition with any improvements 
which he cannot deliver separately, he 
must deliver 11 copies again. 

Mr. J. Britton states, that the de- 
livery of 11 copies of “ Architectural An- 
tiquities of Great Britain;” “ Fine Arts ;” 
Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, and 
York “ Cathedrals,” has taken from bim 
47i2.; and that his Work on Cathedral 
Antiquities has already cost in its ex- 
pences 7,773/. 15s. 6d. and has only pro- 
duced 6,465/. 8s. 9d.; so that it is a 
losing Work, and therefore the burthen 
of 11 copies was more severe. 

Mr. Tuomas Fisner states, that, pre- 
vious to the passing of the Act, he had 
planned two Works, consisting chiefly 
of Prints, to be coloured by himself, 
which it was his intention, and is still 


his wish, to complete, by appropriate let- 
ter-press; that he cannot execute his de- 
sign without subjecting himself to the loss 
of Ll copies, value 1502. out of 120, and 
while no profit yet exists ; and that the 
Statutory protection for Copyright is not 
suitable or desirable for such Works as his. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. state, 
that the delivery of the 11 copies, from 
the time the Act passed in the year 
1814, has actually cost them 3,000/. or 
nearly so. That, from the great burthen 
of the delivery, they have declined the 
publication of some expensive Works, 
and especially of Baron Humboldt’s 
“© New Description of Plants.” 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies state, 
that the eleven copies of ‘ Murphy’s 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain,” which was 
published at 40 guineas, would amount 
to 440 guineas at the selling price. They 
specify eight books, viz. ‘*The Gallery of 
Portraits,” ‘‘ Lysons’s Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Derby, and Britannia Depicta ;” 
* Dr. Clarke’s Travels,” ** Pennington’s 
Lakes,” and “* Drake’s Shakespeare;”: on 
which, at the lowest wholesale price, the 
1! copies amounted to 438i. 12s, 

Messrs. Lackington and Co, state, 
that, not anticipating such a demand, 
they had projected several valuable pub- 
lications, to appear periodically, and 
had begun the publication before the 
Act passed ; but, having been obliged to 
deliver the subsequent Numbers, their 
loss is the same as if they had delivered 
the whole complete. They specify four 
Works, on which the 1! copies amount 
to 2,198. 14s. viz. on Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con, and St. Paul’s, on “ Portraits of Il- 
lustrious Personages,” “‘ History of Che- 
shire,” and ‘* Wood's Athene.’”’ 

Messrs. Rodwell and Martin state, 
that in “ Views in Italy,”’ and “ Ruins of 
Pompeii,” they sustained a loss of 1201. ; 
and that, in a Work by Edward Dodwell, 
Esq. which they are about to publish, 
illustrative of ‘* Athens and Antient 
Greece,” the Act will occasion an abso- 
lute charge upon them of nearly 300/. ; 
and they very properly notice the liberal 
conduct of the French Government, 
which remitted the heavy duty legally 
payable on the Drawings, &c. of the lat- 
ter Work upon its entrance into their ter- 
ritory; and that Mr. Dodwell was pressed 
to publish it in Paris under the sanction 
of Government upon very advantageous 
terms, and free from the burthensome 
claim of any National Institutions upon 
the profits of his labour and talent. 

They all state their conviction, that 
the continuance of the delivery, without 
a modification, will injure Literature aud 
the Arts; and all urge, that at least some 
portion of the price should be paid. 


he 
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The following are the principal allega- 
tions in the Petition of Authors and 
Composers of Books. 

** Your Petitioners humbly submit, 
that, by the Common Law of this country, 
and by the decision of its highest Court 
of Judicature, as well as by the princi- 
ples of natural equity, and by the ana- 
logy of every other species of property, 
they would have had (if no Statute had 
passed on the subject) an exclusive right 
to the Copyright of their several Works, 
and to all the benefit and produce 
arising from these, as every other sub- 
ject of these Kingdoms enjoys as to all 
his effects and possessions. 

“Your Petitioners submit, that the 
equitable right of the said Libraries to 
these Copies is quite distinct from the 
right of Authors tq their Copyright. 
The delivery of these Copies rests merely 
on the enactment of the Statutes on 
that subject, and is founded upon no 
previous right; for, as to the ancient 
contract al!uded to, between Sir Thomas 
Bodley and the Stationers’ Company in 
1609, it was an engagement between 
those two contracting parties for reci- 
procal objects, then in view, which do 
not now subsist, and binding only them- 
selves, and confined to only one of the 
said Libraries ; but can by no construc- 
tion of Law, or rule of equity, be justly 
extended to your Petitioners, and the 
Authors in modern times, who have no 
connexion either with the Bodleian Li- 
brary or the Stationers’ Company. Your 
Petitioners therefore submit, that this 
compulsory delivery is unjust in its 
principle, as it invades the great rules 
of law and policy, which assure to 
every one the unmolested enjoyment 
of the produce of his labour and ac- 
quired property; and that it has this 
additional objection, that although every 
Publication is not under the same cir- 
cumstance of expence, circulation, or 
importance, yet the compulsory delivery 
is imposed without discrimination on all. 

** Your Petitioners believe that it ope- 
rates materially to the injury of Authors, 
aad to the discouragement of future 
publications. Your Petitioners cannot 
change the established custom of the 
Printing profession, of charging for 
printing any number less than two hun- 
dred and fifty the price of printing two 
hundred and fifty; and therefore to 

print eleven Copies beyond any regular 
number incurs the charge of printing 
two hundred and fifty; and to deliver 
eleven Copies qut of the regular number 
printed of any Work is a subtraction 
from your Petitioners and their assigns of 
the whole trade sale price of those ele- 
ven Copies when the impression sells ; 
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and if the impression should not sell, 
yet your Petitioners are aggrieved by 
the loss of the amount of the paper and 
printing of so many copies. And your 
Petitioners submit, that if this amount 
be in some cases not large, yet it is con- 
siderable in the aggregate of the whole 
quantity demanded ; and no rule of any 
country has made the amount of any 
property the measure or the standard of 
right and justice respecting it. The 
smallest quantity of value is protected 
to every one as much as the greatest. 
This legal right is the same whatever be 
the pecuniary amount, and all penal 
codes for the preservation of property 
are founded on this natural principle, so 
essential to the general welfare of society. 

“ As far as your Petitioners can judge, 
the delivery of these Copies also operates 
to injure the sale of many books. It 
not only takes away the eleven Libra- 
ries as purchasers of those which they 
demand, but, by the books being de- 
posited in so many Public Libraries in 
the three great Metropolitan Cities, and 
the principal Universities and Libraries 
of these Kingdoms, it enables a great 
many individuals to gratify their curio- 
sity without purchasing the Publication; 
and such numbers are satisfied with a 
temporary perusal of Works daily issuing 
from the press, that your Petitioners be- 
lieve that the sale of several useful Pub- 
lications has been greatly lessened. 

“ Your Petitioners are also satisfied 
that it makes the Booksellers more 
averse to undertake the publication of 
expensive and important Works. The 
price of the eleven Copies taken away 
now becomes a material object of their 
calculation; and some have, on that 
account, declined the risk of publishing. 

“The delivery also leads the Book- 
sellers to diminish the compensation to 
Authors for their Copyright in works 
whose popularity is not certain, which 
is the case with most, and especially 
books of labour and expence; and, as 
far as it operates to increase the price, 
it tends thereby to injure the sale. It 
prevents Authors from receiving from 
their Booksellers so many Copies as 
they wish to give to their friends; and 
therefore it is a deduction of so much 
from the general produce and benefit of 
Literature, which are already sufficiently 
uncertain, and in the great majority of 
instances exceedingly scanty. 

“ Your Petitioners are therefore de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the continuation 
of the demand and delivery of these Co- 
pies, without some modification, will dis- 
courage the future composition and 
publication of Works. Many valuable 
Works are every year composed, of great 
importance 
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importance to Science and Learning, 
which, from their expensive nature, cai- 
not be published unless Booksellers can 
be found who will undertake the risk of 
publication ; but your Petitioners are 
informed that the necessity of delivering 
these Copies has occasioned some Book 

sellers to decline the publication of some 
useful Works where sale was precarious. 
Many Authors are now projecting expen- 
sive Works, which the burthen of de- 
livery prevents them from undertaking ; 
and your Petitioners are satisfied that it 
will operate hereafter to prevent such 
Works from being undertaken at all. 

* Your Petitioners humbly submit, 
that in this great commercial and weal- 
thy country, reputation alone cannot be 
a sufficient stimulus to Authors to com- 
pose or publish valuable Works, and 
more especially those which involve 
much expence. The affluence of the 
country operates not only to make the 
annual expenditure for subsistence con- 
siderable, but also to enhance the 
charges of every publication. 

“ The same prosperity of the country 
leading to costly habits of living, pre- 
vents men of literary reputation from 
holding the same rank in this country 
which it obtains in some others. Jus- 
tice also to the family who have to de- 
rive their nurture and respectability from 
the paternal labours, compels the parent 
to devote some portion of bis attention 
to pecuniary considerations. Hence an 
Author can rarely write for fame alone 
and every subtraction from his profit, 
and every measure that will diminish 
his ardour to prepare, and the readiness 
of Booksellers to publish his Work, 
(especially as so many require such large 
sums to be expended and risqued upon 
them) is an injury not only to Authors, 
but to Literature itself. 

** Your Petitioners have been sur- 
prized to find, by the returns of the 
List of Publications entered at Station- 
ers’ Hall, which has been laid on the 
table of this Honourable House, that 
Copies of all that have been entered 
have been indiscriminately demanded 
by the said eleven Libraries—with the 
single exception that two of them, and 
two of them only, namely, the Advo- 
cates’ Library, and Trinity College, 
Dublin, have not demanded Musick and 
Novels. Your Petitioners have remark- 
ed this fact with astonishment and re- 
gret ; that all the promiscuous medley 
of modern Publications should be incor- 
porated with the important works that 
were formerly deposited in these Libra- 
ries, and should there be epen to the 
perusal of the most distinguished and 
west lively youthful minds of this Em- 


4 
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pire, whose judgments have to be cor- 
rectly formed, and should be there 
transmitted with all their sanction to 
posterity, seems to your Petitioners to 
be incompatible with the objects and 
policy of those venerable Institutions. 
If they be demanded and not deposited, 
then Authors and Publishers are bur- 
thened unnecessarily ; and if all be de- 
posited and read, your Petitioners think 
that if it be recollected how many mul- 
tifarious theories, speculations, discus- 
sions, and doubts, are daily arising in 
society, and daily investigated in pub- 
lic by the press; an indiscriminate de- 
mand, and compulsory delivery, of every 
publication must tend to lead the im- 
pressible minds of the educating youth 
(who cannot yet have attained that so- 
lid judgment which time alone can cre- 
ate) to imbibe and nourish whatever 
spirit of change, desire of novelty, or 
projects of innovation, the conversations 
and incidents of the day may excite. 
Without this delivery no publication is 
purchased unti! it is wanted, and the 
expense of the purchase diminishes cu- 
riosity. But the delivery brings before 
the eyes of the educating youth of this 
country, and their instructors, books 
that they weuld not have else noticed, 
and perhaps not have beard of — books 
often highly useful and important in 
themselves, but not advantageous to 
the young and inexperienced mind. 

“ Your Petitioners respectfully sub- 
mit that it is of the highest import- 
ance tu the interest of our venerable 
Universities, and the other valuable 
seats of knowledge and learning, that 
the utmost harmony of feeling should 
be established and perpetuated between 
these respected institutions and the in- 
telligent minds that now abound, and are 
increasing in the British community. 

** Your Petitioners feel that this pro- 
miscuous demand and delivery tends to 
diminish this desirable harmony, be- 
cause it creates a sense of grievance on 
the one side, unmitigated by any per- 
ception of a public good resulting from 
its continuance ; and your Petitioners 
are informed, that in no Country of Eu- 
rope, nor in America, are so many copies 
taken from Authors and Publishers as 
by the enactment above mentioned, al- 
though in those countries much larger 
editions are printed and sold than can 
be disposed of in this Kingdom. Books 
are also printed abroad at so much less 
expence than in Great Britain, that 
your Petitioners are apprehensive many 
will be fost to this Nation by being 
printed and circulated exclusively else- 
where,” — [Signed by Sixty-Five Av- 
THORS of the first respectability ] 
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Mr. Ursan, March 14. 
WISH to be informed, through your in- 
teresting and instructive Miscellany, 
whether the Poems of Buchanan have 
been either partially or entirely trans- 
lated. —The following Lines are so beau- 
tiful, and pointed, that I have been in- 
duced to give them a poetical garb.— 
How far I have succeeded in the attempt, 
your numerous Readers must decide ; but, 
thinking that such a gem should not be 
left to sparkle obscurity, | offer both the 
original and the translation to your no- 
tice.—It 1s 10 be found in that part of his 
Poems bearing the title of ** Hendecasylla- 

bon.” J. M. Jones. 


Adamas in cordis effigiem sculptus, annu- 
logue insertus, quem Mania Scotorum 
Regina ad Exizasetuam Anglorum 
Reginam misit anno 1564. 

NON me mateties facit superbum, 

Quod ferro iusuperabilis, quod igni, 

Non candor macula carens, nitoris 

Non lux perspicui, vec ars magistri 

Qui formam dedit hance, datam loquaci 

Circumvestiit eleganter auro: 

Sed quod cor Domine mez figura 

Tam certa exprimo, pectore ut recluso 

Cor si luminibus queat videri, 

Cor non !umina certius viderent. 

Sic constantia firma cordi utrique, 

Sic candor macula carens, nitoris 

Sic lux perspicui, nihil doli intus 

Celans, omnia denique equa preter 

Unam duritiem. Dein secundus 

Hic gradus mihi sortis est faventis, 

Talem Hervida quod videre sperem, 

Qualem spes mihi nulla erat videndi, 

Antiqua. Domina semel relicta, 

O si fors mihi faxit, utriusque 

Nectam ut corda adamantina catena, 

Quam nec suspicio, emulatiove, 

Livorve, aut odium, aut senecta solvat ! 

Tam beatior omnibus lapillis, 

Tam sim clarior omnibus lapillis, 

Tam sim carior omnibus lapillis, 

Quam sim durior omnibus lapillis. 





Upon a Diamond Heart, set in a Ring, which 
Mary Queen of Scots sent to Evizasetu 
Queen of England, in the year 1564, 


NOT my materials raise my pride, 

Tho’ fire nor sword can me divide : 

Net my complexion spotless, bright, 
Drinking in glittering rays of light, 

Not Sculptor’s art exact, and bold, 

That shap’d me thus, now drest in gold ; 
But ’tis because I well express 

My Lady’s own heart’s-loveliness— 

Could you her inmost breast unfold, 

A heart as firm you ’d there behold 

As this which speaks now set in gold. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1818. 
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As candid, spotless, fair, and bright, 

As pure as rays of purest light ; 

In guileless look and constancy, 

In all but hardness, both agree. 

Tho’ to such semblance | am wrought, 

Still more auspicious is my lot ; 

As late I saw her parting smile 

Brighten that face devoid of guile, 

Ne’er such fond hopes could I maintain 

As thus to view her like again. 

Blest powers, could I the lot but gain 

Both hearts with adamant to chain, 

Which jealous envy, hate, nor age, 

May uever /oose, nor disengage, 

Than all the precious gems more blest, 

Then should | shine on beauty’s breast 

A brighter and a lovelier guest, 

As I'm more hard than ail confest. 
J.M. Jones, Stamford-street. 





THE DEATH OF THE FELON. 
By a young Lady, the Daughter of a County- 
Chaplain in the Eastern District. 

T is a-calm and holy dread 

That lingers round the dying bed : 
No tear is shed; the accents close 
That pray’d the parting soul’s repose ; 
And not a sigh, nor passing breath, 
May break the solemn pause of death. 
Oh! far unlike the mortal strife 
That marks the Felon’s close of life! 
No faithful Wife and Children press 
To catch his look of tenderness : 
But gazing crowds throng near the place 
Of Death's dark scene, and dire disgrace, 
And point, with self-approving eye, 
To Guilt in life’s extremity. 
Bat mark that look of calm despair! 
Paternal hope is blighted there ; 
And the poor Mother’s grief is wild, 
That weeps, but dares not own her Child, 
The wretched Widow turns, to hide 
The tears that down her cheek would glide, 
If the proud stranger passing by 
Should mark with scorn her streaming eye. 
His Children hide the drooping head 
Within some lone and humble shed ; 
And there conceal the blush of shame 
That crimsons at a Father’s name. 


Nor these alone the ills that wait 

The guilty Felon’s awful state : 

Cut off in pride of early bloom, 

The destin’d victim of the tomb ; 

Robb’d at one stroke, of health and life ; 

Torn from his Children, Friends, and Wife, 

The Captive Wretch must now deplore 

The peace which he can know no more. 

At that lone hour when mortals rest, 

With peaceful, soothing, slumbers blest ; 

The Prisoner wakes to weep, and pray 

That Heaven would close his wint’ry day 
Ere 
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Ere that terrific hour may come 
When Justice calls him to his doom. 
Pale Grief with him her vigils keeps, 
Who ever watches, ever weeps ; 

And transient is the deep repose 
That sheds oblivion o'er his woes. 
For him no more the morning ray 
Shall usher-'» another day ; 

And the bright sun that gilds his cell 
Hath sm:!’d on bim a last farewell. 


With firm, yet humble hope, on High 
Is fix’d his penitential eye; 

And the shrill accents of despair 

Are bush’d to breathe the dying prayer, 
The bitterness of Death was past 
When he had fondiy look’d the last 

On that dear form in anguish prest, 
Half-dying to an Husband’s breast ; 
And on his ear fell sad and slow, 

The mournful plaint of Infant woe. 


Death’s awful knell is heard to toll 

A Requiem to the parting soul. 

His fellow-convicts throng around, 

And catch with faltering breath the sound; 
Then press in theirs the c'ay-cold hands 
Of Him, #ho lost in sorrow stands ; 
While tears flow down each rugged cheek, 
Which all the heart’s mute anguish speak. 


The Minister of Peace is come, 

To cal! his wretched wanderers home : 
For the last time the knee they bend 

To Him, the Prisoner’s hope and friend ; 
For the Jast time commend the soul 
Bow’d with Religion’s mild controul ; 
And raise to Heaven the fervent prayer 
That Guilt may find forgiveness there. 


With lifted eye, and solemn tread, 
They read the Service of the Dead * ; 
And call on Christ, who died to save 
The Sinner from the darksome grave ; 
Whose voice had bade the Thief arise, 
To dwell with bim in Paradise. 


That thought hath rais’d the dying head, 
And o’er the soul sweet comfort shed. 
Firm in this hope, be views the spot 
Where penitence avails him not ; 

And where, the final struggle o'er, 

His heart shal! wake to woe no more.— 
For the last time the victim prays 
Forgiveness on his evil ways: 

His dying words the silence break, 
Confession of his guilt to make. 

His eye surveys the earthly scene :— 
Till, rais’d by Faith, with look serene, 
Hope trembles on his parting breath, 
And smooths the rugged path to Death, 


Though o’er his tomb no stone may tell 
Kis guilty tale, or how he fell ; 





* Alluding to the introductory sen- 
tences in the Burial Service, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” &c. read by 
the Chaplain in the processiun to the 
place of execution, 
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Yet the poor Rustic, passing by, 

Views his lone grave with tearful eye ; 

And bids his children leave their play 

To hear and learn that righteous way 

Which leads the wanderer back to Heaven, 

To realms of peace, and sin forgiven. 
N#¥#*EF*, J.D. 





MORS NELSONI, 
Auctore R. Treveryan, A.M. 
[Continued from p. 259.] 
KN mare velivolum! en fama nova serta 
Britanne! * [tuat estu 
Quid memorem ut dubio generosum fluc- 
Pectus, ut ancipiti fallentem prospicit hos- 
tem [tannos ! 
Oceano, et multa vitantem ambage Bri- 


Ea ubi nunc pelago nox abstulit atra 
colorem, 
Undabat classis per amica silentia Lune 
Exspirans tacite exitium; monet aura 
quietem : [belli 
Sed brevis illa quies : tonitralia murmura 
Excidii presaga sonant: mors sola Bri- 
tannos (ignes 
Impavidos terrere nequit: spes acrior 
Accendit ; stimulosque imo sub pectore 
versat. [arces 
Quid juvat Aonio undantes Carthaginis 
Expediam versu? ast iterum velut Actia 
bella, 
Niliacas oras instracta classe videres. 
Hic, ope navali, Europe spoliator opimo 
Ibat ovans luxu, et dira in caligine Noctis 
Latior immeriti explicuit vexilla Triamphi 
Non impune tamen: ceu tempestate co- 
lumbas 
Actas prxcipiti notos mutare meatus 
Cogit hyems, densdque incumbens gran- 
dine turbo, 


At vos antiquum (et tangunt mortalia 

Muse) 

Imperium Koma, et navali cade superbos 

Carmine sacrastis dominos rerumque pou- 
tentes ; 

Nectite (et urget opus) capiti nova serta 
Britanno. 

Clementes fortuna juvat; Clementia + 
lauros [omne 

Vindicat ipsa novas: ecce ut deferbuit 

Murmur et obducte tristissima mortis 
imago! 

Per fluctus, interque natantia fragmina 
classis, 

Cernere erat miseros, iterum quos nostra 
remisit 

Gratia in alterius vitai et luminis auras. 

En ubi Navigio ¢ per aquas jam flammea 
moles 





* White, p. 88, pugna navalis ad Z- 
gypti oras. 

+ White, p. 103, 

} L’Orient, White, p. 104. 
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Incepit longis aperire vaporibus ignem ! 

Fxitium fovére Noti, percussaque flamma 

Turbine, queque lateps summi fastigia 
mali 

Ascensu superat tardo, ex'tioque sequaci 

Navigium involvens, inter tabulata volu- 


tansque 

Ad celam undabat —subter formidinis 
ora— 

inclusorum intos, ventura et morte pa- 
ventam 


Insanus pallor—casus licet obruat hostem 
Cognato tanget clementia pectora luctu. 
Sed nec adhbuc, tandem posito certamine, 
cessat [mentes ! 
Dirum opus ; ultricesque ciet lux ultima 
Et jam subliuni perfudit lumine classes, 
Funerea et varias ornavit luce tenebras, 
Luna ; et spectabant tacito terrore cohortes 
Mortis opus; subitum disrupto turbine 
fulmen [aures ! 
Intonuit — surdasque tremor diverberat 
Atque odia oblit# stupuere alterna vicis- 
sim {acervos 
Attonite classes —quantos heu stragis 
Attulit una dies! quantos meliora me- 
rentes 
Funera, letali cita mors immersit in unda ! 
Nec grave cessat opus : reduces sed marte 
furores [longé 
Ingeminant ceco—anne audis resonantia 
Falmina misceri, et miserdm increbescere 
murmur? 
Et fors Nelsoni que sint jam fata requires, 
Quisquis eris, fide testans conamina 
Muse : 
Vulnere languentem, et Britonum fortis- 
sima frustra 
Fanera plorantem exhilarat Victoria -igno 
Nuncia sublato. Haud epulz clangorque 
tubarum, [umphum 
Non canoer insultans hosti, non leta tri- 
Precinuit vox: sed jam religione serenat 
Summa Ducis mentem pietas, quem !zta 
decora' [sus. 
Ante alios, foites mulcens dulcedine sen- 
Postera lux caedes, et vasta silentia belli 
Pandebat, veterique ibat jam letior unda 
Nilus—*“ Caxsareas venisti victor ad oras, 
Nobilior, miseris prebens solamina rebus ! 
Omnis et Egyptus celebret vexilla salutis, 
Omnis Arabs *.—Olim Italie spoliator ad 
oras, 
Julius, et pavidis fidens Antonius armis, 
At non Marte suo: jam libertate labante 
Et patria amissA, dominis parere superbis 
Sub juga misit opes assuetim, (inhonesta 
merentum !) [Classi 
At tibi, Dux Britonum, victricique ordine 


Gratulor! hee noerdot olim penetralia - 


M 0, 

Queque tuum vel adhuc sacrant modula- 
M or nomen.” 

Hee dedit aut iquose attollens gurgite Nilus 





* White, p. 110. “ Arabes plurimi ve- 
nerunt ad littora,” &c. 
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Grandevus pater, argenteamque recondi- 
dit undis 

Canitiem, et glaucd nituere aspergine 
vultus, 


En, Nelsone, tuo pacatos Marte Cala- 

bros, 

Sicelicosque sinus, quosque in sua regna 
remisit 

Italia reges tua vindex Gloria, redduat 

Arva tua reparata manu, atque insignia 
sumunt 

Rura nova, et luxu segetum qui floret opimo 

Dives ager Brontes *, veteri non degener 
vO ; [nomen ; 

Bronteumque tenet ductum de fulmine 

Fulmine in Ztneis olim nascente latebris, 

Cujus adbuc vis haud Britanos exosa re- 
cessus. 

Quid memorem festas, perfuncto marte, 
choreas 

Arte triumphali, et solennis munera pom- 
pe ? [iris, 

Quid memorem, Galli pulsis ultricibus 

Sceptra tua donata manu: monte undique 


curvo 
Parthenopes +, conspersit ubi Natura ra- 
cemis [sylve 


Textilibus colles, nectuntque umbracula 
Nativa —antiquam et reunentia meenia 
pompam [dorso 
Horrescunt — viridi hic dives consurgere 
Campus amat, glaucas vel in umbras 
scena recedit — 
Sive ruinarum vigrA succincta corona 
Obruta procombunt veterum palatia re- 
gum, 
Non inhonesta situ—desiderioque reposcit 
Flebile vectigal (cinis heu nunc!) pristina 
virtus ! [regum 
Quid vel opes memorem { Eoas, victricia 
Dona, aut gemmarum pretioso flore co- 
mantes [tis ? 
Artifices formas, parte monumenta salu- 
Quid memorem absenti sacrat queis pa- 
tria nomen [grate 
Accumulans donis ?—patrie te munera 
Presentem majora manent — facundia 
ocelli [grates ! 
Eloquitur tacita—et solvit tibi lacryma 
Sed nec clara diu, positis felicibus armis, 
Languebat virtus, patriave amplexibus 
haesit: (tum 
Scilicet insidiis secretum accendere bel- 
Teutones §, et Boree linquenies frigora 
gentes {martem. 
Incipiunt, pavidum et jonxerunt foedere 
Non tulit hoc Britonum, que fulmina fe- 
cera sancit, [cis 
Majestas malé |asa—at amantes otia pa- 
Advolat ipsa suas ales Victoria Classes. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
* White, p. 149. 
+ Descriptio Siuis Neapolitani, 
t White, p. 134, 195, 136. 
§ “ Northern Confederacy.” White, p. 
163. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Fed. 12. 

A petition from Sheffield, for new regu- 
lations as to cast-iron and steel mauufac- 
tures ; a petition from Coventry, for new 
regulations as to apprentices in the rib- 
bon trade ; and one from certain propri- 
etors of coai-mines near Bristol, for ex- 
emption from particular duties in the Se- 
vern, were referred to Committees. 

On the report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply being brought up, Mr. Curwen called 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the circumstance, that a profit 
of | per cent. was made by persons who col- 
lected bank tokens in the country to be 
sent up to London for the purchase of 
gold, which was sent out of the country. 





Feb. 13. 


Mr. Bennet presented Petitions from 
Joseph Mitchel, of Liverpool, ‘Thomas 
Evans, of Newcastle-street, ani William 
Ogden, complaining of their sufferings un- 
der the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
and praying that the House would pass 
no Bill of Indemnity. 

Sir F. Burdett also presented a petition 
from John Stewart, weaver, Glasgow, on 
the same subject. 

Sir F. Burdett then presented a petition 
from some of the inhabitants of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, in favour of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, stating that the House of 
Commons did not, in any intelligible or 
constitutional sense, represent the people; 
that they were the instruments of a weak 
Administration, who had suspended the 
Constitution of the Country, and punished 
the people at their pleasure, It then pro- 
ceeded iu these terms: “ If the House 
would not listen to their complaints, or 
grant the required reform, they would 
most certainly resist paying taxes.” 

Lord Castlereagh moved that the petition 
be rejected. 

Sir F. Burdett contended that if the Pe- 
titioners were called upon to pay taxes 
which their Representatives had not im- 
posed, the Constitution and Laws of the 
Country should protect them from the pay- 
ment of those taxes, 

Lord Castlereagh again moved that the 
petition should be rejected; which was 
agreed to. 

Sir F, Burdett then presented petitions 
from Bath, praying fur Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments, 

On bringing up the Report of the Com- 
mittee ef Supply, Mr. Tierney and Mr, 


Grenfell put several questions to Mr. Van- 
sittart as to his inteations with regard to 
the repayment of the 6,000 0004. loan 
from the Bank; to which he rr plied, that 
the re-payment would commence on the 
Sth of April in money, and be con inued in 
such propoitivns as would in nu respect 
interfere with the question of the resump- 
tion of cash payments. 

Loid A. Hamilton eotered at consider- 
able length into the existing abuses in the 
Scotch Burghs as to the election of the 
Magi-trates, and the assessment of local 
taxes on persons Who had no controul over 
their expenditwe. He adverted to the 
case of Montrose, which had its constitu- 
tion arbitrarily altered by the Crown; and 
moved for a copy of the Act and Warrant 
of his Majesty in Council, dated Septem- 
ber, 1817, relative to that Burgh. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the mo- 
tion, as leading t» the gene:al question of 
Parliamentary Reform. The administra- 
tive powers of the Magistrates might be 
controuled in a Couit of Law. What bad 
been done as to Montrose was with a view 
to benefit, and not to injure the Burgesses. 

The Lord Advocate resisted the motion 
on the same grounds. 

Mr. Abercromby, Sit J. Mackintosh, Mr. 
J. P. Grant, and Sir R. Ferguson, supported 
the motion, which was negatived without a 
division, 





Feb. 16. 

Lord Stanley presented a Petition from a 
place in Lancashire, praying for the re- 
peal of the Corn Bill, fora ! arliamentary 
Reform, and for the dismissal of the Minis- 
ters ; a petition from persen- at Bolton- 
le- Moors, praying for regulations as to the 
bours of working in the cotton-manufac- 
tories ; and a counter-petition from the 
manufacturers, which represented that 
parliamentary interference with the ma- 
nagement of tneir trade was wholly unne- 
cesgary. 

Mr. Phillips strongly supported the lat- 
ter, as the petitioners conceived them- 
selves grossly calumniated by statements 
which had been made by different persons, 
regarding the labour and the health of 
persons empluyed by them, and by propo- 
sitions to interfere with them in the con- 
duct of their own business. 

The Chimney-sweeping Regulation Bill 
went through a Committee, and the blank 
as to the period of abolishing the employ- 
ment of climbing boys was}filled up with 
“the Ist May, 1819.” 
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Mr. M. A. Taylor dwelt at great length 
on the inconveniences experienced io the 
four Northern Counties from the Assizes 
being held only once a year. He also ad- 
verted to the severe pressure upon the 
twelve Judges, from the accumulation of 
business in the Courts of Westminster 
Hall, and the lengthened Sessions at the 
Old Bailey. Asa remedy for the latter 
grievance, he suggested the appointment 
of two more Justices to atiend the Old Bai- 
ley and the Assizes. As to the Northern 
Counties, he understood the Crown had al- 
ready the power of issuing a commission 
for the holding Assizes there twice a year; 
and he should therefore conclude with 
moving aun Address to the Prince Regeat 
for issuing such a commission. 

A conversation of some length occurred, 
in the course of which the Altorney-Gene- 
val and Lord Castlereagh expressed their 
reluctance to come at once to the conclu- 
sion proposed by Mr. Taylor, but were 
not indisposed to an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject. He consequently withdrew his mo- 
tion, giving notice that he should to-mor- 
row move for the suggested inquiry. 

Petitions were presented from James 
Leach and Benjamin Scholes, complaining 
of the hardship of their imprisonment un- 
der the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill. 

Lord Folkestone moved that the different 
petitions from the sufferers under the Ha- 
beas Corpus Suspension Act should be en- 
tered as read; which being done, he pro- 
ceeded to shew that it was the duty of the 
House to institute an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Ministers, under the powers en- 
trusted tothem by that Act. During the 
last 120 years the Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended nine or ten times, but there was 
only one instance of an Act of Indemnity ; 
and that was a precedent formed by the 
very same men who were now about to 
propose such a measure as a matter of 
course. They had grossly exaggerated 
the dangers of the country ; and had done 
what even the Suspension Act did not 
warrant, by violating all the forms of Law 
as to the apprehension, confinement, and 
discharge of numerous individuals. The 
Noble Lord adverted to the case of Francis 
Ward and others, and observed, that Mi- 
nisters had selected no victim whose fate 
and sufferings could excite the attention or 
call forth the indignation of the country ; 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were all aware 
of the security they derived from the low 
rank of their prisoners. They seized upon 
them because they wanted victims of some 
kind to justify their measures, and it was 
not safe to lay hold of others who would 
not have submitted so quietly to their fate, 
or have accepted of their discharge on 
such conditions, who could neither have 
been imprisoned nor turned out of prison 
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without creating some noise. His Lord- 
ship concluded with moving, “‘ that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
truth of the allegations in the petition of 
Francis Ward, and report thereon to the 
House.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the preced- 
ing Speaker had in the course of his speech 
confined himself, as he did in his motion, 
to the case of Francis Ward, he should 
not have objected to it; but the Noble 
Lord had departed from the grounds of 
his motion, and urged the necessity of a 
general investigation. He would contend 
that there was no instance in our history 
of the Habeas Corpus having been sus- 
pended without its being followed by an 
act of indemnity. He denied that his No- 
ble Friend, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, had been guilty either of 
cruelty or injustice: he denied that he 
had given his warrant for commitment 
without the evidence of credible witnesses, 
taken on oath: he denied that he had com- 
mitted one individual on the testimony of 
the person (Oliver) so much alluded te by 
the other side of the House: he denied 
that a single arrest took place without not 
only having the depositions of credible 
witnesses, but the authority of the Law- 
officers of the Crown. But it was altoge- 
ther a false view of the bill in contempla- 
tion, to consider it as a bill for the protec- 
tion of the Ministers of the Crown: it was 
for the protection of individuals who had 
come forward to give information of the 
utmost importance to the security of the 
country, and without such protection no 
information could be had, as none would 
venture to offer it at the risk of his own 
safety. With respect to the hardships of 
imprisonment, of which so much had been 
said, this was no question to be enter- 
tained by the House without great irregu- 
larity: for those individuals who thought 
themselves aggrieved, had always their 
remedy at hand; the ordinary Courts of 
Law were open to them, and there was no- 
thing to preclude them from bringing their 
action, The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus only prevented trial during the 
operation of that measure. The Noble 
Lord then entered into the particulars of 
Ward’s petition, and contended that they 
were a series of falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations; and as to his pretensions to a 
religious and moral character, he was pre- 
pared to shew that this petitioner had been 
engaged in the most atrocious crimes, In 
1816, two persons were convicted and exe- 
cuted at Leicester and Nottingham, who 
made a full confession of their crimes a 
short time previous to their execution. 
Their confessions were taken by the Ma- 
gistrate, and forwarded by Mr. Munday 
to his Majesty’s Ministers. The confes- 
sions he would now read, suppressing al! 
the 
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the names alluded to in them, except the 
name of Francis Ward. The first was the 
confession of Josiah Mitchell, who was exe- 
cuted at Leicester for a felony committed 
at Loughborough. Io his confession he 
stated; “ B. shot A.—C. 5. told me that 
Francis Ward had mentioned the thing to 
him on Saturday evening, and said there 
would be a deal of money in it; the work- 
men had, offered to give one hundied 
pounds for the machinery. Several of us 
met at the Navigation Inn, and formed 
our plans. I received from 3 to 44. from 
Ward, for acts I performed. Ward gave 
me 10/. for the part I tock in destroying 
the works at Woodpeck-lane, in Notting- 
ham. Our committee met in the Duke of 
York in Nottingham, Francis Ward was 
the treasurer. Ward belonged also to the 
Loughborough committee. Ward em- 
ployed me to shoot a mau who had refus- 
ed toturn out, and offered 4/. as my re- 
ward.” The Noble Lord requested that 
the House would not consider this as incre- 
dible; #-sassination was a crime bargained 
for, and set at a regular price, like a piece 
of stockings, or any other work. More 
than one Jury had convicted on evidence 
which shewed that 4/. was often the price 
for shooting aman. The confe-sion went 
on, “* Ward offered 102. for shooting some 
of Kendal’s men. He offered 10/. for 
shooting another master manufacturer ; 
and 5/. for shovwting one of his men for 
working. He offered a large sum for maur- 
dering the Judge at the last Assize. We 
met at the Jolly Bacchus, and when none 
agreed to do this, FP. Ward took out a 
golden gumea, and said he was determined 
it must be done.” The second contession 
was that of T. Savage, who was executed a 
few weeks after Mitchell. It corroborated 
the former confession. The Noble Lord 
trusted the House would now see the 
course of proceeding they were called 
upon to adopt; he trusted they must now 
be aware of the true character of petitions 
of this sort, and that they would not, on 
ex-parle statements, go into the proposed 
inquiry ; for the consequence of such an 
inquiry would be, either that Ministers 
must subinit to all the charges brought 
against them, or abandon those who had 
given evidence on the faith of conceal- 
ment to the vindictive attacks of those 
whom they had detected. 

Mr. J. Smith, of Nottingham, bore tes- 
timony to the correctness of what Lord C. 
had stated as to Ward’s conduct; but 
could not on that account refuse inquiry 
into the cases of the other petitioners, 

Sir F. Burdett said, the moral character 
of Ward had nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question, which was, whether he had 
been jusily charged with treason, whether 
he had been legally committed, and legal- 
ly treated under that commitment. The 
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question was, who broke the law? The 
prisoners answered, the Noble Lord and 
his friends ; but assertion would not satis- 
fy the country, and the gaoler of Glouces- 
ter himself solicited investigation; the of- 
fenders, if such they were, were anxious 
for trial, even at the risk of their lives, 
But, said the Noble Lord, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that Ministers want an 
indemnity ; what they wish is, to cover 
their friends, Oliver, his feilow spies, and 
accomplice informers ; in short, the Bill 
of Indemnity was admitted on the other 
side to be for the protection of those secret 
and infamous sources of private accusa- 
tion, whose purpose was to destroy the 
happiness and reputation of every honest 
man. Was it possible that at this time of 
day such an avowal should be made—that 
in England it should be professed that in- 
nocent men should be solitarily confined, 
cruelly tortured, and unjustly accused, 
and should never have an opportunity of 
discovering to whom they were indebted for 
ail these deprivations and sufferings ? 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the character 
of Ward had much to do with the merits of 
the motion ; and it appeared that several 
of the other petitions contained palpable 
falsehoods. All the antient free Constitu- 
tions had the means of providing against 
Imminent danger, by lodging, for a time, 
extraordinary power somewhere; and 
surely some alteration in the ordinary 
mode of proceeding was required, when 
the people of England had resoried to as- 
Sassiuation as a trade, as was the case with 
the Luddites, and when the life even of a 
Judge, veuerable for his age, and admir- 
able for his learning, had beev threatened, 
if not attempted, while the perpetrators 
were to be rewarded by money raised im 
subscriptions of 5s. each, 

Sir Samuel Romilly contended, in refuta- 
tion of Lord Castlereagh’s allegation, that, 
if an Act of Indemnity were passed, the 
petitioners would, as by that of 1801, be 
left without any remedy at law for all their 
unjust sufferings. There were in all eleven 
petitions. If two or three might be incor- 
rect in their statements, were the rest to 
be passed by unheeded ? Even the charac- 
ter of Ward, however bad, did not justify 
the severity of treatment he had met with 
under arbitrary confinement. What, too, 
could be a greater mockery and insult 
than the parading these men from town to 
town in open day-light, and loaded with 
chains; and what possible objects could 
be answered by such a wretched triumph, 
except to convince some miserable minds 
that some extraordinary plot existed 


against the State? As to the dictatorships 
of the antient Republicks, did they not, he 
would ask bis Hon. Friend Mr. Wilber- 
force, end in a perpetual Dictatorship— 
in a tyranny never to be shaken off > 

And 
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And, for his own part, he believed most 
firmly, before God, that these continual 
and unjustifiable Suspensions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus would (unless the House 
of Commons should do its duty, which it 
had not hitherto done) end in the complete 
ruin of our liberties. 

Mr. Bathurst, Mr. H. Sumner, and the 
Attorney - general, opposed the motion ; 
which was supported by Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Lambe wished an inquiry to take 
place in an open Committee. 

On a division, the motion was negatived 
by 167 to 538. 

House or Loros, Fed. 15. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Irish Grand Jury Preseat- 
ments Suspension Bill. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Alderman Wood, with a view to the justifi- 
cation of the conduct of the City Magis- 
trates, moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the state of the prisons in the 
City of London. 

After some observations, from Mr. Ben- 
net, Sir W. Curtis, and Mc. Warre, the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

A Petition from Gloucester was pre- 
sented against the use of Climbing Boys in 
sweeping chimneys. 

Lord Milton was of opinion that Mr. 
Bennet’s Bill on this subject went too far 
at present; there being many chimneys 
which could not be swept but by boys. 
The better way would be, to give a bounty 
on the use of machines, and to lay a tax 
on the use of climbing-boys, which would 
afford time for altering the chimneys, and 
effect, at length, the total discontinuance 
of climbing-boys. 

Mr. Bennet and Mr. Liitleton thought 
that the two years already given were suffi- 
cient for altering the chimneys alluded to, 
which were exactly those that were the 
most dangerous to the boys. 

Mr. G. Bankes moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for making the buying of Game 
penal as well as the selling of it. 

Mr. Curwen and Mr. Warre opposed the 
motion, and coutended that the whole sys- 
tem of the Game Laws should be altered. 

Sir C. Burrell was in favour of the mo- 
tion; which, on a division, was carried by 
60 to 28. 

A Committee was appointed, to inquire 
into the propriety of holding Assizes twice 
a year in the Northern Counties. 





House or Lorns, Feb, 19. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee on the 30 Millions Exchequer Bills 
Bill, Lord Grosvenor expressed his sur- 
prise and regret at this immense issue of 
paper in a time of peace, and depreceted 
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the maintaining of a standing army of 
100,000 men, when the revenue did not, 
by many millions, cover the expenditure. 
He saw no reason for our now keeping an 
army in France. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, when the 
proper time came, he would be ready to 
shew that the view which the Noble Lord 
took of our financial situation was erro- 
neous, As to the issue of Exchequer Bills, 
it should be recollected that the interest 
on them was little more than 2 per cent, 
Every possible effort had been made, and 
still was making, to reduce our Establish- 
ments to the lowest scale; but the pur- 
poses of economy would not be promoted 
by withdrawing our troops from a country 
where no expence was incurred With re- 
gard to the revenue, he assured the Noble 
Earl that it more than covered the expen- 
diture, 

In answer to some observations from 
Lord Lauderdale, Lord Liverpool explained 
that, in the assertion just made, he in- 
cluded the Sinking Fund as part of the 
revenue, 

Lord King observed, that it now appear- 
ed that the Sinking Fund was only nominal, 
and did not discharge a shilling of the na- 
tional debt 

Lord Liverpool conceived this idea of 
the Noble Lord to be erroneous ; and was 
fully of opinion that we had a real and 
efficient Sinking Fund, notwithstanding 
that he had included tt im the revenue, 

The Bill then went through the Commit. 
tee, as did the Malt Duty Biil. 

Lord Carnarvon, at great length, con- 
tended that the Petitions of Drummond, 
Knight, Mitchell, &c. sufferers under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, should be 
referred to the Secret Committee, and con- 
cluded with a motion to that ¢ffect. 

The motion was supported by Lord 
King, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Loris 
Grosvenor and Holland; and opposed by 
Lords Sidmouth, Bathurst, and Lwerpool. 

The motion was negetived without a 
division. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Curwen, after a long and general conver- 
sation, obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the Tithe Laws. 

Mr. Bennet informed the House, that he 
had asceriained the falsehood of the state- 
ments in a Petition which he presented 
last Session, accusing Judge Day of par- 
tiality in a charge to the Jury, on a prose- 
cution for murder. 

After a general discussion upon the 
treatment of apprentices in Cotton-mills 
and factories, Mr. Peel, with the leave of 
the House, brought in a Bill, which was 
read the first time, to amend the Act of the 
40th Geo. IIT. for preserving the health and 
morals of persons employed in such works. 
FOREIGN 
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OUR Abstract of this Month will have 
its view directed chiefly to the affairs of 
India ; although, as being nearest home, 
we commence, as usual, with 

FRANCE, 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
2ist March, the Report ot the Commis- 
sion on the new plan of Finance was 
brought up, and read by M. Roy, It 
appears from this document, that the 
arrears alone which were to be paid on 
the Ist October, 1817, amounted since the 
year 1811 to 359,510,000 of francs, or 
14,979,583/. sterling. The total supply for 
the year 1818, is estimated at 995,000,000 
francs, exceeding the expenditare of last 
year by avout 360,000/. sterling. This 
sum total is divided into three heads — 
the debt and sinking fund; the extraor- 
dinary expences ; the ordinary expences. 
The interest on the debt, and the sinking 
fund together, are stated at 180,000,000 
francs, equal to 7,500,000/. per annum. 
The extraordinary expenditure is taken 
at 312,000,000, of which the French army 
entails upon the nation 140,000,000 or 
5,830,000/.; and the Army of Occupa- 
tion 154,000 000. M. Roy, towards the 
conclusion of his report, admits that the 
continual increase of expence is quite 
alarming. He says, “ We are justly ter- 
rified at the considerable increase of our 
expenditure. All is changed around us, 
and yet we go on as if noilting was altered, 
The resignation of the nation in these 
times of calamity has beeu great, and en- 
titled to admiration. It drew its source 
from the love which she bears to her King; 
but, whilst that love remains unchange- 
able, all her sources are exhausted; and 
we tell you this terrible truth, that if the 
extraordinary charges which weigh her down 
do not cease in the present year, it will be 
impossible for you to form a Budget for 
the year 1819.” 

M. Roy having closed the subject of the 
Supply, that of the Ways and Means was 
taken up by Count Beugnot, In the 
course of his speech he referred to the 
enormous profits supposed to be made by 
the foreign contractors for the last year’s 
loan. He dwelt, as his predecessor had 
done, upon the dreadful state of exhaus- 
tion to which France has been reduced, 
and upon the absolute necessity for the 
removal of the Army of Occupation ; 
hinting bis expectation that the strangers 
would depart by the end of the present 
year. The loan already spoken of, to the 
amount of 16,000,000 of rentes, was one of 
the topics adverted to by M. Beugnot, as 
being likely to cover the whole of the de- 
ficit anticipated by the Government for 
the year 1818. 
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In the Chamber of Deputies lately, a 
Committee made their report on the projet 
for abolishing the Slave Trade, recom- 
mending the adoption of that measure ; 
but, it appears, the Government refuse 
the mutual right of search by armed ves- 
sels, as conceded by Spain and Portugal. 

Extract of a Leiter from Paris, dated 
April 2:— There has been formed at 
Paris a political club, under the presidency 
of old General Lafayette. The number 
of its members at present amounts to 36. 
It is not a loose association, like that of 
the Liberaux, Messrs. Lafitte, Perrier, or 
Davilliers, but a club eminently political, 
where the highest qustions of state are 
discussed. Among the principal members 
are mentioned, Messrs. Lanjuinais and 
the Duc de Broglie, Peers of France ; the 
Deputies D’Argenson, Chauvelin, Dupont 
de l’Eure, and Bignon ; the men of letters, 
Benjamin Cvunstant, Jay, Rouvjoux, and 
Aiguau. In one of the last meetings of this 
club, the members discussed the advantages 
of a Republican Government like that of 
the United States ; and it was unanimously 
agreed, that tt was the best possible go- 
vernment, far superior to the so highly 
boasted Government of Great Britain. I 
mention it wiih regret, but I am forced to 
confess, that the Republican party makes 
cousiderable progress in France, and es- 
pecially at Paris.” 

The Royalist party in France coutend, 
that the raising of a new French army 
will be the ruin of the Bourbons. Ata 
levee at the Thuilleries, March 16, it is 
asserted, some officers had the audacity to 
appear in their old Buonapartéan uniform. 

M. Fievée, a French Ultra Royalist, has 
published a pamphlet; in which he con- 
tends, that France is now more disunited 
than at the time of the King’s restoration, 
owing to the government being in the 
hands of a revolutionary administration, 

It appears, that the question relating to 
the Swiss troops is again agitated in 
France, and likely to produce some strong 
sensation, The friends of the King con- 
ceive his personal safety to be more or 
less affected by the dismissal cf these 
faithful soldiers; while public opinion 
sets powerfully against the employment 
of a foreign guard. 

A letter from Paris of the 19th ult. 
states, that the person who fired at the 
Duke of Wellington is actually in the 
hands of the Police. His;name is Can- 
tillon, or Caintillon, formerly a soldier, 
who had taken refuge in Belgium. He 
is a man of thirty-six years of age, of 
extraordinary strength, and ferocious cou- 
rage. The piot had its origin in Belgium. 
Generals Rigaud and Fressinet, Colonels 

Brice, 
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Brice, Chambure, and Sausset; the 
Editors of the Revolutionary Journals, 
Cauchois, Lemaire, Isidore Guyet, Guil- 
lois, and Teste; all these individuals, and 
several others, appear to have been privy 
tothe plot, as well as several Belgic offi- 
cers, formerly companions in arms of the 
Refugee French officers. —They fixed their 
eyes on Cantillon, as a fit instrument for 
the attempt; and he went to Paris ex- 
pressly for the purpose. He was betrayed 
by a woman with whom he lived; and the 
evidence against him is said to be so over- 
powering, that he will not be able to evade 
condemuation. 

Extract of a Letter from Paris, dated 
April 20 —The liquidations with the fo- 
teign powers are at last concluded, France 
will pay two hundred and forty millions, 
or twelve millions of rentes; it being well 
understood, that the claims of England 
are not comprised in this sum: that is a 
separate affair. The great powers are, 
in general, content with the result of the 
negociations; among others, Prussia, 
which alone receives fifty-two millions. 
Several of the small powers complain. 

The French Theatre, the Odeon, one 
of the most elegant in Europe, was burnt 
down on Good Friday. The fire broke 
out at two in the afternoon ; and the pro- 
gress of the flames was so rapid, that the 
persons in the theatre were saved with the 
greatest difficulty. The French Govern- 
ment has ordered the rebuilding of the 
Odeon; of course, at its own expense. 

An excessive drought has lately deso- 
lated the French Department of the Var, 
where great fears are entertained for the 
olive harvest. 

M. Marsan, a Frenchman, has con- 
structed a handmill, which can be kept in 
motion by a child of ten years old; it 
furnishes 141b. of good meal per minute, 

Maubreuil, a Frenchman lately con- 
fined in Paris for robbing the Queen of 
Westphalia of her jewels, is now in Lon- 
don: he asserts, that after Buonaparte’s 
first abdication, he was instructed by Tal- 
leyrand to raise a band, and assassinate 
Napoleon, and all his family: Maubreuil 
is now writing a history of the (incredible) 
transacti 


on. 

Fouche, Duke of Otranto, not long ago 
married a young wife, of an illustrious 
family ; she has just eloped from him at 
Prague, with a son of Thibaudeau, the 
Conventionalist. 

A Flemish paper lately contained an 
article, wihich purports, that Louis XVIII. 
will adopt the son of Buonaparte into the 
list of heirs to the French throne! He is 
to take his place immediately after the 
nephews of the King; and, of course, be- 
fore the house of Orleans. Ridiculous as 
this supposition is, it is werth notice for 
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the place in which it first appeared—a 
Vienna paper. 
Murder of Fualdes.—The French Papers 
continue filled with accounts of the trial 
of the individuals charged with this crime, 
and which trial has become so interesting 
from the mysterious conduct of Madame 
Manson, one of the witnesses. —Fualdes, 
it will be remembered, was a man of pro- 
perty at Rhodez; he was carried by force 
to a house of ill fame, and there murdered. 
Madame Manson, who had repaired to 
the house (it cannot be doubted, for licen- 
tious purposes), concealed herself in a 
closet on the arrival of the murderers with 
their victim; and from thence, it is be- 
lieved, she witnessed the horrid deed. On 
being discovered in her place of conceal- 
ment, Bastide would have killed her, for 
security ; but he was prevented, aud an 
oath only exacted from her, not to divulge 
what had passed.—The following extract 
of a letter from Paris recites some particu- 
lars as they have lately been developed in 
the trial now going on at Albi.—Extract 
of a letter from Paris, April 17.—* You 
may remember, that Jausion (an opulent 
proprietor of Rhodez) struck the first blow 
(as had probably been agreed upon), 
when the wretched victim was extended on 
the table. Bastide, perceiving that his 
countenance grew pale, and that bis band 
faultered, seized himself the knife, ex- 
claiming, ‘ You know not how to slaugh- 
ter; let me finish him.’ Thus much is 
known ; the episode that follows has not 
hitherto been published in the French pa- 
pers. Jausion, horror-struck at his own 
crime, fled from the house, and regained 
his abode, where his wife was expecting 
him to supper. All his efforts to assume 
apparent tranquillity were unavailing ; he 
ate nothing, uor replied to the questions 
putto him. About an hour afterwards a 
knocking was heard at the door; he went 
himself and enquired, who was there? He 
was answered, ‘* Fualdes;” and, onder 
the influence of terror which it would be 
impossible to describe, he opened the door, 
and saw Missonoier, I believe, and ano- 
ther. ‘ You have left the work undone; 
but it is too late to retract: if you re- 
fuse sharing our perils, we shall deposit 
the body of Fualdes at your door, to dis- 
pose of as you may judge best.’ Jausion 
had no alternative; he took his hat, and 
instantly quitted the house; as he hoped, 
unperceived by any one.—But Madame 
Jausion, whose jealeusy was proverbial at 
Rhodez, was not inattentive to the pro- 
ceedings of her husband: she conceived 
he was engaged in an affair of gallantry, 
and followed him and his companions at 
a dis:ance. On seeing them enter the 
Maison Bancal (which appears to have 
been of shameful celebrity to ali classes 
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at Rhodez), her suspicions were converted 
into certainty, and she sought after a stone 
to beat against the door, In the mean- 
time Jausion was in the kitchen, in the 
midst of the assassins; and Madatne Man- 
son was just discovered, and dragged into 
the room from the cabinet she had been 
hid in. Bastide was furiously urging her 
murder; when Madame Jausion knocked 
loudly at the door, calling out “ Veynac,” 
her husband’s Christian name, Jausion 
recognized her voice, and Bastide was for 
refusing her admissien; but Jausion de- 
clared he knew her character so well, that 
if the door were not opened, she would 
rouse the whole sireet. On this repre- 
septation she was let in, with the view of 
conducting her to an adjoining closet, and 
pacifying her by her husband’s exertions ; 
but she instantly precipitated herself into the 
chamber where she heard voices; and you 
may judge of her dismay, when she found 
herself in presence of a group of assas- 
sins; of the corpse newly murdered on the 
table; of her husband and Bastide strug- 
gling with each other for Madame Manson, 
who was lying senseless on the ground, 
with her pantaloons crimsoned with the 
blood collected in a pail; which blood 
was offered to a hog, that could not swill, 
by far, the greater part of it.” 

Letters from Albi state, that another 
procedure will follow the sentence of the 
present prisoners. Madame Manson is 
destined, it is said, to play a great part as 
witness, 

ITALY. 

Earthquake in Sicily. —An extract of a 
letter from a gentleman, dated Mascali, 
near Mount Etna, Feb. 22, 1818, says— 

*© You will, no doubt, be anxious to hear 
from me on this distressing occasion. This 
place and Giarre have not sustained the 
least injury; but al! around us is one 
scene of distress. We here understood 
that Nola and Syracuse have sustained 
considerable damage in lives and build- 
ings ; as for Catania, most of the houses 
are more or less damaged, but ‘no lives 
lost; the Elephant Hotel is partly de- 
stroyed. Aci Catena is one third destroy- 
ed, and a number of lives lost. St. Aanto- 
nio, lives lost, and great part of the towu 
destroyed; Nicolosi, Lapidara, Trecas- 
tagne, and Viagrande, partially damaged ; 
Pas de Pomo, and all that part, consider- 
able damage in stores and houses. Saffa- 
rana, part of the Church fell in, and killed 
every ove in it, say about 60 persons, and 
the three Priests attending the service. 
Saffarana is about four miles from this. 
From thence to St. Alpo is one scene of 
desolation, and from thence to Piedmont 
and Randazzo. It is further said, that 
Luctini, Bronte, and all that part, are 
considerable sufferers. In fact, we know 
not yet the extent done; but what we 


know is more extensive than the earth- 
quake that destroyed Messina. The de- 
vastation is general, and I fear not yet 
finished. I look on this to be the fore- 
runner of an eruption. The first shock 
was on Friday, at half past seven P.M. 
most violent; its motion was perpendicu- 
lar: at midnight a second; about five in 
the morning a third. This morning about 
four, another; at half past five, a second; 
and at noon a third, but slight. For these 
two nights here and at Giarre, the popu- 
lation have remained in the streets, with 
temporary sheds, and casks with the heads 
eut. Giarre is like an Indian town,” 

A letter of the 2d of March from Pa- 
lermo, mentions the receipt of intelligence 
that day, by the telegraph, of the entire 
destruction of Catania, in consequence of 
repeated shocks of an earthquake on the 
night of the 28th of February. tna 
made a dreadful noise, but there had been 
no eruption at the above date. 

GERMANY. 

An article from Vienna quotes accounts 
from Constantinople, stating, that all the 
Foreign Ministers had set on foot confer- 
ences with the Divan, with the view of 
adopting, in concert with the Ottoman 
Government, measures for repressing the 
outrages of the Barbary Powers, and ob- 
taining satisfaction for their past conduct. 
It is added, that the Porte was endeavour- 
ing to temporize; but that the Foreign 
Ministers were determined to insist upon 
a categorical answer being given; so that 
it might be communicated to the Allied 
Sovereigns, on their meeting in Congress. 

In a recent Hamburgh mail we find an 
article which states, that Mr. Lamb, the 
British Ambassador at Frankfort, has re- 
stored to Count Las Cases the papers 
which had been sequestrated on his arri- 
val in this country. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander opened the 
Diet at Warsaw with a speech intended 
to revive the spirit and dignity of the Po- 
lish nation, and to inspire them with con- 
fidence in the views of their new Govern- 
ment. 

A German Paper states, that the Em- 
peror Alexander has appointed the son of 
the Ex-King of Sweden (Gustavus) Gover- 
nor of Finland. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from St. Petersburgh, dated March 28.— 
** The Panopticon, a large wooden build- 
ing, five stories high, which lay ont of the 
city on the other side of the Neva, has 
been a prey to the flames. This building 
was erected only a few years ago, after a 
very ingenious plan, and as workshops for 
many branches of the marine. It was 
also used as barracks for sailors. It was 
capable of containing 3000 persons. The 
architect of this building was the English 
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General Bentham. In the lowest story 
was the steam-engine by which all the 
machinery was put in motion. Unhappily, 
some of the workmen have perished in 
this dreadful fire, which broke out in the 
forge, in the lower story, and rapidly com- 
municated to the other parts of the building. 
SWEDEN. 

The King of Swedea was, immediately 
after his coronation at Stockholm, to pro- 
ceed to Drontheim, to be crowned King 
of Norway. 

Twenty houses in Gottenburgh have 
stopped payment, in consequence of the 
anti-commercial decrees of the Swedish 
Government. 

Bernadotte has relinquished 600,000 
francs of Crown revenues, in consequence 
of the pecuniary embarrassments of his 
Swedish subjects. 

ASIA. 

Dispatches from India, dated the 24th 

November, have been brought to town, 
over-land, by Major Moore. Our rea- 
ders recollect that a Sovereign called the 
Peishwa had given strong reason last 
year to suspect him of a plan for exciting 
a Mabratta war; and that he had pur- 
chased peace by a cession of his forts, 
and had promised to receive a British de- 
tachment into his capital. So well was 
the suspicion justified, that even now, 
after giving those securities for his con- 
duct, he breaks out into hostilities. Ona 
the 5th of November, he met us with 
40,000 men, and fought a battle; which 
could not have been of a decisive charac- 
ter, as the Peishwa was again in a con- 
dition to cope with the British troops on 
the 17th of the same month; when, not- 
withstanding a great disparity of numbers, 
he was totally routed, flying to one of his 
strong forts, and leaving Poonah to its 
fate. The English accordingly entered 
his capital in triumph.—The force to 
which the Peishwa was opposed was part 
of the army under the command of Col, 
Smith, of the 7th Native Infantry. The 
officers wounded are, Lieut. Falconer, Ist 
batt. 2d Bombay Native Infautry ; Capt. 
Preston, Bombay European Regiment, 
both severely. Two brothers, of the name 
of Vaughan, who had been taken and 
carried to Poonah after the first battle, 
were shot; one of them is said to have 
been in the civil service. 

By later dispatches received at the 
India House, over-land, from Bombay, it 
seems, that hostilities in India are likely 
to be carried on upon a more extended 
scale than had been contemplated. The 
Native Powers, with the exception of 


Scindia (who had been detached from the 
Confederacy by the Marquis of Hastings), 
had commenced general hostilities against 
us, in aid of the Peishwa. When the last 
ace ounts reached Bombay, the Peishwa was 
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continuing his retreat to the Southward, 
closely pursued by Brigadier-Gen. Smith, 
There had been some skirmishing with 
broken parties of the Peishwa’s army, in 
which about 200 of the latter had been 
killed or wounded. The forces under the 
Marquis of Hastings on the one hand, and 
Sir Thomas Hislop on the other, were ap- 
proaching each other in opposite direc- 
tions, towards the seat of the Pindaree 
Association. 

We are concerned to see, in the above 
journals, an afflicting statement of the 
prevalence of an epidemic disease, which 
has fallen with fatal severity on the cen- 
tral division of the British army. The 
Native troops are the principal victims ; 
though, in some instances, Europeans also 
have suffered from it. The malady has 
assumed the form of a cholera morbus ; and 
its ravages are nearly proportioned to the 
scanty sustenance to which those who are 
seized with it have been habituated. 
Laudanum, brandy, and calomel, are the 
medicines most successfully prescribed, 
The following statement of mortality from 
this disease, many years ago, is said to 
rest on high medical authority: At one of 
the great Mallehs held at Hurdwar every 
twelfth year, in the month of April, a sud- 
den blast of cold air from the hills, which 
came down the course of the Ganges, pro- 
duced so fatal and violent a cholera morbis, 
that twenty thousand persons perished in 
the course of three or four days, Great 
as this number is, it will not appear incre- 
dible, when it is known, that nearly a 
million of people are supposed to be col- 
lected. In common years the number at 
the fair is estimated at 300,000, 

An insurrection is announced to have 
taken place in Ceylon, for the purpose of 
raising to the throne of Candy a relative 
of the atrocious tyrant who was deposed 
by General Brownrigg, to the relief and 
gratificatien of his oppressed subjects. — 
[It is not to be presumed, however, that the 
old Royal Family are without friends, or 
wholly destitute of individual members 
meriting their loyalty and attachment. 

AFRICA, 

An official account has been received of 
the death of the Dey of Algiers, as before 
stated, His successor has assumed the 
name of Ibrahim Pacha. He commenced 
his reign by ordering all the young Chris- 
tian women and Jewesses, whom his pre- 
decessor had immured in the Seraglio, to 
be set at liberty. 

AMERICA, &c. 

The British and American Commission- 
ers under the Treaty of Ghent, have ami- 
cably closed their labours, and decided 
on the respective ownership of the Islands 
in the Bay of l’assamaquoddy. 

The King of Portugal was lately crowned 
in the Brazils, as John the Sixth. 

MES- 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Fed. 
20, a slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Coningsby, accompanied by a noise 
like the roaring of cannon; similar phe- 
nomena occurred in the East end of Holder- 
ness, where the noise resembled that of 
horses running away with a waggon. The 
concussion and noises were also heard at 
Kirton in Liudsey, where a meteor, ap- 
parently about the size of a cannon-ball, 
with a streamer behind it, was seen at 
the same time moving in the air with 
great velocity. 

March", A Water-spout burst, this af- 
ternoon, at Stenbury, near Whitwell, in 
the Isle of Wight, which did considerable 
injury to the farm there. It was preceded 
by aviolently-agitated atmosphere, the 
noise of which, for half an hour, resembled 
a roar the most dismal and appalling. 
When the cloud poured forth its contents, 
it seemed to the inhabitants of Stenbury 
Farm as though the flood-gates of the sea 
had broken, and their destruction was in- 
evitable : the water rolled down the hill 
in such irresistible torrents, that it beat 
down a lofiy wall, flooded all the lower 
apartments of the farm, and set the cattle 
loose among the streams. Sir R. Wors- 
ley’s library, upon which the water-spout 
partly burst, was much injured. 

March 24. A very extraordinary out- 
rage was perpetrated in the church-yard 
of Ofterton, Devon, The grave of the !ate 
Rev. S. Leat, a venerable Dissenting Mi- 
nister of Budleigh, who was interred about 
10 months since, was opened, both cof- 
fins pulled abroad, the corpse mangled, 
the shroud torn to pieces, and the cloth 
which covered the outer coffin carried 
away. Great exertions are making to 
discover the offenders, and a handsome 
reward is offered for their conviction. 

March25. A young man of respectable 
conaexions was killed in a pugilistic con- 
test with a man named Price. The affair 
began in a public house called Hillier’s 
Ferry, near Walthamstow, and the parties 
having agreed on their seconds, com- 
menced a fight in regular rounds, when 
the unfortunate man, since deceased, 
gave in, saying he could fight no longer. 
One of the parties, however, insisted on 
his continuing the battle; and holding 
him up, bid his antagonist strike, when 
a blow was hit about the stomach which 
killed bim on the spot. 

March 28. The floods have been so 
great about Ozford that the city looks like 
a floating island, or like Venice rising 
from’ the water. The navigation of the 
Thames by barges is entirely stopped, the 


towing-path being overflowed and in- 
visible. There has also been such a flood 
at Gainsborough as is seldom known, The 
low grounds were covered abou: two yards 
deep, and the road trom Gainsborough to 
Retford and Bawtry wa» impassable, 

Aprilll. The rain which tell during 
the whole of this day, came down tne river 
Gipping so rapidly in the night, that by six 
o’clock on Sunday morning, the whole of 
the marshes near Ipswich were flovded to 
an extent hardly remembered, The lower 
rooms of Handford-hall Farm were filled 
with water, and nearly the whole stock of 
pigs in the yards, &c. were drowned, The 
flood continued to increase, and rolled 
down so impetuously, that about eight 
o'clock two arches of Stukebridge, Ips- 
wich, were carried away, while three men 
were standing un it, looking at the water, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty they 
were rescued from their perilous situation 
in the river. 

Apil 13. Inthe case ** The King, at 
the prosecution of John Cole, v. the Cor- 
poration of Dubliv,” in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Dublin, the Court gave 
judgment, and directed that a mandamus 
should issue, requiring the Cor;oration 
to admit and swear in the prosecutor as a 
member, although a Roman Ca holick. 

The remains of a Roman vida, were 
lately discovered on the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s estate at Sionesfield, 11 miles from 
Oxford. They were first pooted out in 
1816, by the Kev. Mr. Brown, vicar of that 
parish. By the assistance of that gentle- 
man, and of the Duke of Maribor ough, ex- 
tensive discoveries have veen made. The 
building encloses about three acres of 
land ; the peristyle, on every side of the 
quadrangle, is very evident, as are the 
divisions of forty-seven rooms. The 
pavements are tesselated, and in good 
cundition, One of them, in a large room, 
is perfect, The éessere are so exactly laid 
together, so beautifully varied, aud the 
pattern so correct and elegant, that the 
best floor-cloth is not painted with more 
accuracy or beauty. ‘The pattern is one 
which frequently appears on our modern 
floor-cloths, The baths are completely 
excavated, and the hypocausts and flues, 
by which they warmed the rooms, ia the 
manner we have adopted for hot. houses, 
areapparent. The largest rooms seem to 
be about 30 by 25; one is exactly 28 by 
245; a proportion, in which the length ex- 
ceeds the width much less than in modern 
rooms. Nothing has yet been found to 
fix the precise date of the villa ; the coins 
collected are those of Constantine the 
Great, who was Cesar in 306, and Au- 
gustus from 308 to 337. 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

“* Windsor Castle, April 4. His Ma- 
jesty has been very uniformly tranquil 
throughout the last month, and continues 
to enjoy good bodily health; but his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder is undiminished.” 

Wednesday, March 11. 

This day, a grand dinner was given at 
the City of London Tavern, to promote 
the interests of the Drury-lane Theatrical 
Fund for the benefit of distressed Actors, 
at which the Duke of York presided, and 
the Earl of Yarmouth, Lord Holland, and 
a numerous assemblage of respectable 
persons were present. Mr. Kean, the 
treasurer, reported the subscriptions to 
amount to nearly 1000/, 

Wednesday, April 8. 

Lord Palmerston, soon after one o’clock, 
was shot at, but happily without any se- 
rious effect, as he was ascending the stairs 
at the Horse Guards, by a man named 
Davies, who proves to be a Lieutenant on 
half-pay. Lord Palmerston had just 
alighted from his horse, and was ascend- 
ing the first flight of stairs when the villain 
fired. The ball struck him just above the 
hip, but only grazed the skin, and pro- 
duced a slight contusion on the back. 
Mr. Astley Cooper was immediately sent 
for, and his Lordship was soon enabled to 
be conveyed to his own honse. The name 
of the person who attempted this ex- 
ecrable act is Davies. He is supposed to 
be insane. He did not attempt to 
escape, but when in custody refused to 
assign any reasons for bis conduct. He 
discharged the pistol just as his Lordship 
was turning round the banisters, at the 
top of the first flight of steps ; and fortu- 


nately the position of his Lordship at the 


moment caused the ball to glance off ma 
lateral direction 
Tuesday, April 7. 

This evening the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Elizabeth, third 
daughter of their Majesties, with Prince 
Philip Augustus Frederick, the Hereditary 
Prince of Hesse-Hombourg, took place at 
the Queen’s Palace. Cards of invitation 
had been issued to the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers with their Ladies, the 
Cabinet Ministers with their Ladies, the 
Great Officers of State, the King’s and 
Queen’s Household, and those of the 
Windsor Establishment, the Suites of the 
Roya! Dukes and Duchesses, the Chief 
Justices, with the distinguished characters 
who were to assist at the solemnity. An 
Altar was fiued up in the Saloon, under 
the Throne erecied for receiving Ad- 
dresses upon the marriages of the Princess 
Charlotte and the Duchess of Gloucester. 
The whole was covered with crimson vel- 
vet ornaments with gold lace, and the 
gold sacramental plate from the Chapel 
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Roya! St. James’s, and Whitehall Chapel; 
part of which is very ancient, having be- 
longed to King William, At a quarter 
past eight o’clock his Serene Highness 
weat in state to the Queen’s Palace, with 
his suite, in two of the Prince Regent’s 
carriages, escorted by a party of Life 
Guards. The company had ail arrived 
before eight. They entered at the front 
door to the Grand Hall, where a few spec- 
tators were admitted, dressed in white, as 
were the female domestics engaged in the 
Palace. At eight o’clock her Majesty, 
with the different branches of the Royal 
Family, having arrived, except the im- 
tended Bride and Bridegroom, the Proces- 
sion began to move from the private 
apartments ; and, on entering the saloon, 
the Queen took ber station in a most 
splendid Chair of State to the left of the 
Altar, The different branches of the 
Royal! Family took their stations according 
to their rank. The Archbi-hop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London ap- 
peared at the Altar. Every thing being 
properly arranged for the ceremony, the 
Lord Chamberlain introduced his Serene 
Highness, between the Dukes of Clarence 
and Kent; and afterwards her Royal High- 
ness, who was also conducted to the altar 
by the Dukes of Clarence and Keat. The 
Duke of York appeared to give her away, 
the Prince Regent being absent not only in 
consequence of not being recovered from 
the slight attack of the gout, but owing to 
a similar scene being fresh in his recol- 
lection, in the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. As soon as the ceremony was 
concluded, 41 pieces of cannon were dis- 
charged to announce the joyous event 3 
which were answered by the discharge of 
a similar number at the Tower. After 
the ceremony had concluded, her Ma- 
jesty received the congratulations of the 
distinguished characters present. The 
Bride and Bridegroom then retired, and 
left the Palace soon after nine o’clock for 
the Prince Regent’s Cottage at Windsor, 
which had been prepared for the occasion, 
Thursday, April \6. 

The case of Appeal of Murder, Ashford 
v. Thornton, was further heard this day 
in the Court of King’s Bench. Mr. Chitty 
for the Appellant contended in a long le- 
gal argument that the Counterplea was 
sufficient to establish presumption 
guilt; and that the Replication did not re- 
pel the counterplea, The Court agreed in 
opinion that the Law gave the Defend- 
ant a right to his wager of battle. Leave 
was given tothe Appellant till Monday to 
consider what course he should adopt; when 
Mr. Gurney, for the Appellant, said he 
had nothing to pray of the Court, as the 
Appellant did not feel himself justified in 
accepting the challenge. The Defendant 
was thereupon discharged without bail. 
Charles 
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Charles Hussey, who is charged on 
strong suspicion of having murdered and 
robbed Mr. Bird and his housekeeper at 
Greenwich (see p. 173), was lately ap- 
prehended at Deddington in Oxfordshire. 
On being brought to Bow-street he was 
searched, and a ring, supposed to have 
belonged to Mr. Bird, was found iu one of 
his boots. He was taken by John Poul- 
ton, who keeps a public house at Ded- 
dington, and is constable of the parish. 
hie found upon the person of Hussey a 
watch and a pocket-book, with a ring in 
it, part of Mr. Bird’s property. On 
being asked by Poulton for a ring with 
the iuscription “ to the memory of six 
children,” belonging to Mr. Bird, he ad- 
mitted that he had bad it, and had thrown 
it down a privy at Deddington ; and there 
it was afterwards found.—T[he prisoner in 
defence said, that between four and five 
o’clock on the Sunday afternoon after the 
murders and robbery, he saw a man get 
Over a wall into Mr. Smith’s grounds, at 
Greevwich, and run; he followed him, 
and saw him put a bundie down against a 
large tree, and leave it there, and then 
run again: curiosity led him to the spot, 
and he opened part of the bundle, and 
saw two watehes and the handle of a silver 
soup-ladle. He left the bundle then as 
he found it. On the Saturday afternuvon 
following he went to the spot again, and 
found the bundle against the tree, exactly 
in the same state as when he lefti'. The 
bundle, he said, did not contain the 
pocket-book found upon him; but its 
contents consisted, he believed, of three 
watches, a silver soup-lad!e, a silver wine- 
Strainer, four sheets, six or eight shirts, 
six rings, a quantity of old silver coius, 
two 2/. Bank of England notes, and three 
1/. notes. He put the coutents of the bun- 
dle into his box. His motive for absenting 
himself was, that he was ashamed to return 
back after having such things in his pos- 
sessiov, meaning Mr, Bird’s stoleu pro- 
perty, and not coming forward at the time 
to tell of it. He asserted that he was en- 
tirely innocent of the murders,—The pri- 
soner was fully committed for trial. 

By an account of the net produce of 
the total Revenue of Great Britain and 
Ireland, distinguishing that of Great Bri- 
tain and that of Ireland, in each of the 
years ending 5th Jan. 1811, 1812, 1815, 
1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, it 
appears that the total revenue for Great 
Britain and Ireland was, in 1817, 
61,676,3271. 1s. 94d. and in 1818, 
51,629,609/. 14s, 83d. The separate re- 
venue of Ireland was, in 1817, 4,814,600/. 
14s. 24d. and in 1818, 4,352,130/. 16s. 

A new Stock, bearing interest at the rate 
of Three and a half per Ceut. is now cre- 
ating, with a view of producing an imme- 
diate supply for the service of the year. 
Subscribers pay 11/, in money, and trans- 
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fer 100/. Consols for every 100/. iu the new 
Stock; and have the liberty of funding 
Exchequer Bills to the atmount of their 
Consols (at the rate of 128/. 3 per Cent. 
for 100/. Exchequer) ; that 1s to say, a 
subseriber of 2000/, Consols may fund 
20004. Exchequer, The plan originally 
did not permit any subscriptions below 
5000L: it was afterwards modified tu!2000/, 
By this plan it is intended to raise three 
millions in money, to convert about 274 
millions of Cousols into 34 Stock, aud to 
permit the fanding 274 millions of Exche- 
quer Bills, 

The amount of sovereigns issued last 
year was 3,224,025/.; half-sovereigns, 
1,037,295/. Total, 4,261,320/.—Silver : 
half - crowns, 1,125,6302.; shillings, 
2,458,566; sixpences, 657,162/. To- 
tal, 4,241,358/.—Grand total of gold and 
silver, 8,502,6782, 

The following is a Comparative View of 
the Progress of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in 1804 and 1817. 
Donations and Legacies, 1804,£577. 14s.6d. 

—1817, £.5,968 17s. 10d. 

Annual Subscriptions, 1804, £.2,549 3s. 

—1817, £.11,684 10s. 

Receipt for Books sent out, 1804, £.4,659 
5s. 11d.—1817, £.21,784 19s. 5d. 
Gross Receipts, 1804, £.12,590 1s. 6d.— 

1817, £.60,221 17s. 

Sabscribers, 1804, 2,000 — 1817, 12,000. 
New Subscribers, 1804, 209—1817, 3,000. 
Bibles issued, 1804, 7,508 — 1817, about 

#¥ 23,627. 

Testaments and Psalters issued, 1804, 

5,820—1817, 56,605. 

Books of Common Prayer, 1504, 14,250— 

1817, 89,498. 

Homi'ies and Tracts, 1804, 154,609— 

1817, 1,219,414. 

* Exclusive of the Society’s Family 
Bible, of which 16,000 copies have been 
sold in two years. 

Mr. President West has just finished 
a fine Altar-piece, which he has gratui- 
tously presented to the New Charch at 
St. Mary-le-bonne. The subject is the 
birth of the Saviour in Bethlehem. 

From an investigation which has taken 
place at the Police-office, Hatton-garden, 
it appears to be a common prac’ice of 
some of the Tea-dealers in the Metropolis 
to mix dried ash, sloe, and elder leaves 
with their tea, and thus to defraud the 
publick and the revenue. 








New Pieces. 
Covent Garven THEATRE. 
March 30. The Marquis de Carabas ; or, 
Puss in Boots ; anew Comic Romance. 
April 13. Who's my Father? a Farce. 





Drury Lane Tueatre. 
Aprit 1. The Sleeping Draughi; a 
Farce, by Mr. Penley. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions. 

Whitehall, March 25. Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Visc. Melville; Sir George Warren- 
der, bart.; John Osborn, esq. ; Sir Gra- 
ham Moore, K.C. B. Rear Adm. of the 
Red; Henry Somerset, esq. commonly 
called Marquis of Worcester; Sir George 
Cockburn, K.G, C.B. Rear Adm. of the 
Red; and Hon, Sit Henry Hotham, K.C.B. 
Rear Adm. of the White, his Majesty’s 
Commissioners for executing the office of 
High Admiral. 

Gen. the Duke of Richmond, &c. K. G. 
Captain General and Governor iu Chief of 
the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Is- 
lands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton. 

Carlton-house, April 6. Right Hon. 
George Henry Rose, sworn in a Member 
of the Privy Council. 





Civit Promorions. 

John Caley, esq. Keeper of the Records 
in the Chapter House, Westminster, vice 
the late Right Hon. G, Rose. 

Rev. George Page Richards, M. A. 
Head Master of Winchester school. 

Rev. Edward Bushby, M. A. Head Mas- 
ter of Bury Free Grammar School, co. 
Lancaster, 


Ecclesiastical PrererMENTS. 

Rev. John Leete, Bletsoe R. co, Bed- 
ford, vice Fancourt, deceased. 

Rev, P, C. Guise, Longney V. co. Glou- 
cester. 

Rev. Townsend Forester, D. D. St. Joba 
V.co. Bedford, vice Meakin, resigned. 

Rev, Philip Scott Fisher, Hursbourne 
Tarrant V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Houghton, M. A. Middleton R, 
co. Lancaster. 

Rev. Thomas Russell, Lugwardine V. 
co, Hereford, with its Chapels annexed, 
vice Napleton, deceased, 

Rev. P. Kelland, B. A. Lancross R. 
Devon. 

Rev. C. Smear, Winbaston V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Charles Richards, A. M, Nunney 
R. co. Somerset. 

Rev. Thomas Rudge, B,D. Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. Henry Foord, Seamer V. co. York. 

Rev. Mr. Bond, a Prebend of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J.T. Law, M. A. a Prebend of 
Chester Cathedral. 

Rev. John Jago, jan. Milton Abbott V. 
Devon, vice Rev. John Jago, sen. resigned, 

Rev. Mr. Blackburne, Eccles V. Lan- 
cashire. 


i 


BIRTHS. 


1817, Aug. 19. At Bombay, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Aitchison, a daughter. 

Sept. 10. At Bareilly, East Indies, the 
wife ef William Leycester, esq. second 
Judge of the Provincial Court, a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Secunderbad, the wife of 
Maj. Robert M‘Dowal, commanding 2d 
batt. 24th regt. Native Infantry, a dau.— 

9. At Gorucpore, the wife of Capt. John 
Gerrard, 2d Native Infantry, a son. 

1818, Feb. 19. The wife of Thomas 
Roby, jun. esq. of Bole Hail, near Tam- 
worth, Warwickshire, a daughter. 

March 14. At Davenham, co. Chester, 
the wife of R. T. Parker, esq. of Cuerden 
Hall, co. Lancaster, adau.—17. At Thorp 
Mall, the wife of Mark Milbank, esq. a 
dau.—19. In Welbeck-street, the Lady of 
Sir James Fellowes, a dau.—At Newby 
Park, near Boroughbridge, Hon. Mrs. 
Ramsden, a dau.—At Rome, the lady of 
Sir William Hoste, bart. a son and heir,.— 
22. The wife of Peter Horrocks, esq. of 
Penwortham Lodge, co. Lancaster, a son 
and heir,.—26, At Whickham Rectory, co. 
Durham, Hon. Mrs. Grey, a son. — 27. 
Lady Eleanor Lowther, wife of Hon, Lieut.- 


col, Lowther, a son and heir,.—23. In 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Coun- 
tess of Warwick, a son and heir.—In Dur- 
ham, the wife of M. Balfour, esq. a son.— 
30. At Paris, the wife of Hon. George Joho 
Tuchet, a daughter. 

Lately, In Hanover-square, the lady 
of Sir Simon Clarke, bart. a son and heir. 
— At Sumerleage, co. Somerset, r.hon. Lady 
Caroline Bathurst, a son. — At Harrington 
Hall, co. Lincoln, Mrs. R. Cracroft, a son. 
—Viscountess Folkestone, a son. 

April3. At Exeter, the lady of Sir 
Charles Dalrymple, a son.—4+, In Upper 
Brook-street, Viscountess Ebrington, a son, 
—9. At Lowesby Hall, co. Leic. the lady 
of Sir F. G. Fowke, bart. a son.—At Pa- 
ris, Lady George William Russell, a dau, 
—14. In Gloucester-place, the wife of 
Major Clayton, a son.—15. In Doughty- 
street, Mrs. Harwood Austwick, a dau,— 
18. In Upper Seymour-street, the Coun- 
tess of Euston, a dau.—The wife of James 
F. Leitch, esy. Hampstead, a dau.—20. 
In Berkeley-square, the Right Hon. Mrs, 
Lawley, a son and hcir.—21. In Cado- 
gan-place, the Viscountess Gort, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Marchi4. Rev. Conolly Coane, eldest son 
of C. Coane, esq. of Bath, to Alicia Frances, 
eldest daughter of H.C. Sirr, esq. of Dub- 
lin Castle. 

15. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K. C. B. to 
Jemima, younzest dau. of the late Thomas 
Langford Brooke, esq. of Mere Hall, co, 
Chester. 

19. At Paris, at the Hotel ef the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, the Earl of Athlone to 
Miss Hope, dau. of the late John Williams 
Hope, esq. of Cavendish-square, &c. 

21, George Barons Northcote, esq. of 
Buckrell Court, Devon, to Maria, daughter 
of the late G. Stone, esq, of Somerset 
House, co. Somerset. 

24. Nicholas Fitzpatrick, esq. to Har- 
riet, second dau. of Sir William Long, of 
Kempton House, co. Bedford. 

George Adams, esq. Capt. of 81st Foot, 
to Miss Lhoyd, dau. of Joseph Lloyd, esq. 
of Mount Craic, near Ross, co. Hereford. 

At Jersey, Capt. Lelouteur, 104th regt. 
to Harriet, dau. of Francis Janvrin, esq. 
of Belmont House. 

25. At Cork, Robert Rollo Gillespie, 
esq. of the 20i:h Light Dragoons, to the 
Hon. Withelmina Massey, second daughter 
of the late Lord Clarina. 

26. William Grassett, esq. Member of 
his Majesty’s Council of Barbadoes, to 
Eliza, dau. of the late J. H. Barrow, esq. 

At Paris, E. S. Byam, esq. Chief Com- 
missary of the Isle of France, to Eleanor 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late A. M. 
Pryor, esq. M.P. of Clermont, co. Wicklow. 

Mr. G. PF. Street, son of S. D. Street, 
esq. of New Brunswick, to Frances Maria, 
dau, of Major Stratton, formerly of the 
Engineers. 

28. At Oporto, Major-gen. Charles 
Ashworth, to Mary Aune, third dau. of 
the late Mr. Justice Rooke. 

30. George Strickland, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Wm. Strickland, of Boynton, bart. to 
Mary, only dau. of Rev. Charles Consta- 
ble, of Wassand, co. York. 

Peter Clement Cazalet, esq. of St. Pe- 
tersburg, to Olympia, only dau. of the 
late Peter Cazalet, esq. of Bedford-square. 

Lately.—Capt. G. W. Manby, barrack- 
master of Yarmouth, to Sophia, dau. of 
Sir Thomas Gooch, bart. of Benacre Hall, 

Rev. W. H. Holworthy, vicar of Ear- 
tham, and chaplain to the British Embassy 
at the Hague, to Sarah, second dau. of 
Rev. J. D. Churchill, rector of Blickling. 

At Talgarth, Brecon, M. A. W. Alex- 
ander Maddox, esq. M. P. to Eliza Anne, 
widow of Roderick Gwyone, esq. late of 
Buckland, Breconshire, second dau, and 
co-heiress of the late Samuel Hughes, esq. 
of Treganter. 

Rev. Alexander Lockhart, of St. Mary 
Halt, Oxford, to Martha, eldest dau. of 
William Jacob, esq. of Chelsham Lodge. 

2 


G. Mauley, esq. of Southamptou-fow, 
to Clarissa, seventh dau. of the late Ben- 
jamin Kent, esq. of Cashio bridge, near 
Watford, Herts. 

At Boddington, Charles Nayler, esq. te 
Emily, dau. of the Rev, J. Neale, of Bod- 
dington Manor-house, Gloucestershire, 

At Glasgow, Capt. William Stirling, 
Dragoon-guards, to Mary, dau. of the late 
J. Anderson, esq. banker in London. 

April 2. John Pemberton Piumptre, 
esq. to Catharine Matilda, sister of Paul 
Methuen, esq. M. P. 

4. Atlslington, William Morgan, jun. 
esq. of Stamford-bill, to Maria, eldest dau, 
of J. Towgood, esq. of Highbury Lodge. 

At Drouholm House, near Ayr, J. Carr, 
esq. of St. Anne’s, near Leeds, to Eliga- 
beth, eldest dau. of John Hunter, esq. of 
Bonn ytown. 

7. Capt. Le Chevalier H. T. Boisquet 
de la Fleuriere, second son of the Marquis 
de la F. to Matilda, only dau. of T. G, H. 
Allen, esq. and grand-daughter of the late 
J.C. H. Allen, esq. Adm. of the White. 

Capt. Honyman, Grenadier-guards, se- 
cond son of Sir William Honyman, to 
Elizabeth Essex, youngest dau. of Adm. 
Bowen. 

9. Hon. W. Fraser, only brother of 
Lord Saltoun, to Elizabeth Graham, se- 
cond dau. of D, M. Grant, esq. of Airn- 
dilly, co. Banff. 

R. Atkinson, jun, esq. of Castle Park, 
Lancashire, to Frances, second dau. of 
N. Grimshaw, esq. of Preston. 

11. John Hughes, esq. of Oriel Coliege, 
Oxford, son of Rev. Dr. Hughes, Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of T. V. Cooke, esq. of Hertford- 
street, May-fair. 

Lieut.-col. Dick, C.B. 42d or Royal High- 
landers, to Eliza Anne, dau. of J, Macnabb, 
esq. of Arthurstone, co. Perth. 

16. R.M. Stapylton, youngest son of 
Henry Stapylton, esq. of Norton, Dar- 
ham, to Mvitha Eliza, second dau. of 
John Bockett, esq. of Southcote Lodge, 
Berks. 

Onley Harvey, esq. only.son of Charles 
Harvey, esq. M. P. to Caroline Mary, 
dau, of John Harvey, esq. of Thorpe 
Lodge, near Norwich. 

18. C.W. Nepean, esq. (third son of 
Lieut.-gen. Nepean, brother of Sir E. Ne- 
pean, bart, governor of Bombay) to Anne, 
third dau, of Capt. Becher, R. N. 

21. At Paston, near Peterborough, 
Rev. John Babington, second son of T. 
Babington, esq. M. P. of Rothley Temple, 
co. Leic. to Maria Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J.S. Pratt, prebendary of Pe- 
terborough. 

25. Christopher Richard Preston, esq. 
of Jerico House, Essex, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest dau, of Sir William Hillary, bart. 

OBITU- 
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Rev. Apam ANNAND. 

April 1. Died at Aberdeen, the place 
of his nativity, the Rev. Adam Aonand, 
Episcopal Clergyman, St. John’s Chapel, 
in his 30th year. This unexpected and 
mournful event has inspired the deepest 
sorrow in every class of the community, 
both rich and poor ; nor has any similar 
instance, in our recollection, drawn forth 
the expression of the public grief in terms 
more unaffected or sincere. After receiv- 
ing the early part of his education in this 
city, he was entered at Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he took a degree; and 
where his elegant mind received that clas- 
sical polish, which a residence at that seat 
of learning is so well calculated to pro- 
duce. He returned to Aberdeen, with his 
miod richly stored by a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the best Divines of the English 
Church; and having soon after entered 
into Holy Orders, he became Clergyman 
of St. John’s Chapel, where his fervent 
piety, the singular propriety and devoted- 
ness with which he directed the service 
of the Church, and the earnestness and 
feeling with which he delivered his dis- 
courses to an attentive and now sorrow- 
ing auditory, have leit an impression that 
will not soon be effaced. His style was 
chaste and elegant ; his zeal fervent, yet 
discreet ; and ever mild and gentle in his 
exhortations, his constant aim in order to 
give efficacy to his precepts, was to edify 
and improve by his own example. In 
private life, he exhibited a bright pattern 
of every Christian virtue: he was blessed 
with a singuiar sweetness and amenity of 
disposition ; and, with a competent for- 
tune, possessed a hand ‘open as day to 
melting charity.” So much inoate and 
genuine worth, thus early snatched away, 
leaves a void in society not easily to be 
filled up; there is, however, one conso- 
lation remaining to those relatives and 
friends who are chiefly afflicted by his 
death ; and that is, to cherish a love of 
those virtues which they so much admired 
in bim while in life. 


ELEGY 
On the Death of the Rev. Avam ANNaND, 
Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Aberdeen. 
An! what new victim to thy confines 
dark [pain, 
Is borne, regardless of our grief and 
Invidious Death! thou low’st a shining 
mark, [plain. 
And struck the brightest object on our 
Accomplish’d youth, endow’d with every 
worth, [stay ; 
While every bliss combin’d to court thy 
Sent but to shew the vanity of earth, 
Then, like a shining meteor, pass away. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1818, 
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OBITUARY. 


Born, fair to bloom; yet, ere thou fad’st, 


to die ; [hear ! 

Who, who, unmov’d thy early fate shall 
What breast refuse the tribute of a sigh, 
What eye the faithful witness of a tear! 


The gay may mourn thee ; for thy cheer- 
ful mien [way ; 
Reprov’d them not in harsh reproachful 
Thy mirth was tinctur’d with so chaste a 
vein, 
As made it seem a virtue to be gay. 
The grave must mourn thee; for their 
favourite themes — 
Meek moderation, charity divine, 
The righteousness that is all that it seems, 
The decent port of rectitude, were thine. 
The rich may mourn thee; for thy short 
career (given, 
One rare example to the world bas 
That strictest virtue may be prosperous 
here, [ Heaven. 
And Fortune’s favourite walk direct to 
The poor must mourn thee ; for that fund 
shall cease [plead ; 
To which their wants could never vainly 
The tongue that to their woes still whis- 
per’d peace, 
The hand still open to their every need: 
But chief, thy sad, thy sudden loss shall 
mourn, [round, 
They, who with mute attention gatherd 
And heard thee, on each Sabbath’s blest 
returp, [expound. 
With copious love the sacred page 
Who saw thy youthful brow, and placid 
eye, [divine ; 
Flush’d with the radiant glow of love 
Heard thy smooth accents wake repent- 
ance’ sigh, ‘Tiine. 
And felt the force of each harmonious 
Bat, to persuasive eloquence alone, 
Thy happy ministry was not confin’d ; 
Thy kind and pious deeds (tho’ oft un- 
kuown) 
Have left a bright example to mankind. 
Who, now, shall teach, in this our greatest 
need, 
Calm resignation, fortitude serene? 
Who with bright tints shall paint the 
glorious meed [scene ? 
Of virtue suffering in this transient 
But—cease the selfish wail, and let us 
pay doom ; 
Submission due to heaven’s mysterions 
The social! virtues that enhanc’d thy stay, 
Alike prepar’d thee for an early tomb. 
Thy Master saw thee, without pride or 


boast, 
In humble faith, fulfil thy mission here ; 
And has advane’d thee to a higher post, 
Still, still toserve him ina brighter sphere. 
ADMIRAL 
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Apirav Sir G. C. Berxecey. 

Feb. 25. Died, in South Audiey-street, 
the Hon. Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, 
G, C. B. Admiral of the White, and Lord 
High Admiral of Portugal. He was the 
only brother of the late Earl of Berkeley, 
born in 1753, educated at Eton, and en- 
tered into the naval service at the early 
age of 12 years. He commenced his pro- 
fessional career by accompanying his re- 
lative Admiral Keppel in the Mary yacht, 
which was appointed to convey the unfor- 
tunate Caroline Matilda to Denmark. He 
next went out in the Guernsey of 50 guns 
under Commodore Palliser, then Gover- 
nor of Newfoundland, and assisted in the 
surveys of that island and the Gulf of St. 
Laurence ; some parts of the best charts 
of these coasts are understood to be the 
performance of his pencil, He after- 
wards served in the Mediterranean, where 
he received his first commission as Lieu- 
tenant of the Trident, the flag-ship of 
Sir Peter Denys, in 1772. Soon after his 
return to England in 1774, he presented 
himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the County of Gloucester; the 
election occasioned a warm contest, which 
cost the parties upwards of 100,000/, By 
thus engaging in politics, and taking part 
with his friends who were then in opposi- 
tion, Mr. Berkeley remained unemployed 
till 1778, when Admiral Keppel selected 
him to be one of his lieutenants in the 
Victory, in which he was present in the 
action which took place in July, the same 
year, and which furnished such a fruitful 
theme of party clamour and acrimonious 
invective. Having been appvinted to the 
Mary sloop of 14 guas, he was sent in 
1780 to Newfoundland, where his activity 
and gallantry in the capture of numerous 
privateers obtained him the command of 
the Vestal frigate of 28 guns. In 1781 he 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
relief of Gibraltar; and in 1782 he was 
appointed to the Recovery of 32 guns, one 
of the squadron under Admiral Barring- 
ton, in which be shared in the glory of 
capturing two French ships, Le Pegase of 
74, L’Actionnaire of 64 guns, and ten or 
eleven transports and store-sbips of their 
convoy. As a reward for his activity, 
Capt. Berkeley was promoted to the com- 
mand of Le Pegase. During the peace 
which followed, he was, in 1786, appointed 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance ; and 
in 1792 he sailed in the Niger frigate, as 
President of a board of Engineers and 
Commissioners, for the purpose of en- 
quiring into abuses aud frauds committed 
against government in the West Indies — 
a service which he performed with honour 
to himself and to the entire satisfaction of 
his employers. 

In the memorable naval engagement of 
the Ist of June 1794, Capt. Berkeley com- 


manded the Marlborough of 74 guns. It 
was his lot to be opposed to the French 
ship L’Impetueux, which, after having 
been pretty well handled, was relieved by 
the Mutius Scevola: but both were 
obliged to strike tothe Marlborough. Im- 
mediately after their surrender a French 
ship of 120 guns came under the stern of 
the Marlborough, and raked her with a 
broadside, which did much mischief, and 
wounded, among the rest, her gallant cap- 
tain in the head and leg, so that he was 
obliged to quit the quarter-deck. In this 
severe action the Marlborough was wholly 
dismasted, and 29 of her crew were killed, 
and 90 wounded. Capt. Berkeley bad the 
satisfaction to receive fur his conduct on 
this day the highest encomiums from the 
commander in chief, Earl Howe, the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and the 
medal! of merit from his sovereign ; in ad- 
dition to which he was rewarded, at the 
next promotion of flag-officers, with the 
appointment of Colonel of Marines, In 
1795 he was removed to the Formidable, of 
98 guns, and in 1798 appointed to the 
command of the sea-feucibles on the coast 
of Sussex, from Emsworth to Beachy 
Head. Ia 1799 Capt. Berkeley was pro- 
moted to a flag which he hoisted in the 
Mars of 74 guns, and was employed with 
the Channel Fieet during the remainder of 
the war in blockading the ports of Roch- 
fort and Brest. Some time after the re- 
commencement of hostilities, Adm. Berke- 
ley was sent out as Commander-in-Chiet 
on the Halifax station. During his resi- 
dence there in 1807 his flag-ship was dis- 
patched in pursuit of an American frigate. 
The captain of the latter having refused to 
permit a search for deserters, an action 
ensued, and this event led to discussions 
which te:minated in a rupture with the 
United States. 

This officer represented the county of 
Gloucester in parliament from 1781 till 
1812. He was one of those members who 
in 1784 assembled at the St. Alban’sTavern, 
with a view to effect a union of parties ; he 
afterwards supported the politics of Mr. 
Pitt, and belonged to the opposition by 
which Mr. Addington’s administration was 
overpowered, 

He married, in 1784, Emily Charlotte, 
daughter of Lord George Lennox, and 
sister to the present Duke of Richmond, 
by whom he had issue: 1. Sir George 
Henry Frederick, K.C.B. K.T.S. and 
K.T. W. Lieutenant-colonel of the 25th 
regiment of foot, who married the eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Sat- 
ton, Bart. 2 Anne-Louisa-Emily, mar- 
ried to Captain Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, Bart. 3. Georgiana-Mary, mar- 
ried to G. F. Seymour, R. N, son of the 
late Lord Hugh Seymour, and nephew of 


the Marquis of Hertford. 4. Mary — 
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line, married, at Lisbon, to the Earl of 
Euston, eldest son of George Henry, Duke 
of Grafton. 5. Another son, about eleven 
years of age. 





Generar Count Pratorr. 

Died, lately, at Novotscherkask, at a 
very advanced age, the gallant Hetman 
of the Cossacks, and Geueral of Cavalry, 
Count Platoff; one of the veteran war- 
riors whose exploits against the common 
enemy engrossed a few years since the 
attention of Europe, and a view of whose 
person was sought after with the greatest 
earnestness by persons of all descriptions 
in this Country. The honest ardour with 
which this brave and loyal Chief led on 
his irregular bands to the defeat and dis- 
comfitare of the unprincipled Tyrant of 
Europe reflects immortal honour upon his 
memory, and will hand his name down to 
posterity as one of high rank among the 
illustrious Heroes of his day, Nothing 
could more strongly prove his honest de- 
testation of the ferocious enemy and un- 
relenting ravager of his country, then his 
promising his daughter in marriage to any 
man who would bring the unprincipled 
Napoleon a prisoner to his camp. 

The following observations have ap- 
peared in a respectable London news- 
paper: ‘* We have not yet received any 
particulars relating to the precise time, 
or to the particular disease, which de- 
prived the world of so bright an example 
of military virtae as the late Hetman Pla- 
toff. But we know, from unquestionable 
authority, that he was in a declining state 
so early in the last year as September. 
About that time we were informed from 
Tcherkash, that his Excellency was then 
far from well. The fatigues of the cam- 
paign of the year 1812 began to manifest 
their effects after the stimulus of martial 
ardour, and that of travelling, bad sub- 
sided ; the state of exhaustion was, in pro- 
portion, extreme; and he laid himself 
vpon his bed of thickly-gathered laurels, 
to rest, and to find refreshment; but the 
attempt was in vain. Nature had been 
over-tasked,—and he sleeps in death.— 
We must all remember this hero of the 
Don, pursuing the enemies of his Country 
like ‘ the blast of the desert.” We must 
all remember him in his visit to England, 
mild of aspect, and gentle in manners — 
more like the Patriarch of his people than 
the Champion of Nations, winged with the 
energy of youth in its primest vigour. 
Only a few months have intervened be- 
tween the death of this venerable Chief 
of the Cossacks, venerable in years and 
in honours, and the death of Alexander 
Prince Scherbattoff, his second in com- 
mand, a man in the meridian of his days, 
and of his comprehensive services to Rus- 
sia, who had also to date the germs of his 
fatal illness from the victorious fields of 
1812, These two illustrious warriors had 


the satisfaction of sharing, side by side, 
the dangers and the glories of that cam- 
paign. They have both died victims to 
its severity; and both will have a tomb 
in every brave heart, a memorial that 
must exist when marble monuments are 
no more,— But the reputation of a con- 
summate General was not the only ex- 
cellence in the character of the Hetman 
of the Cossacks. During the investment of 
the Invader’s territory by the Allied troops, 
and their consequent inroads upon the 
French country, he heard that, near one 
of the spots destined for pillage, might 
be found the residence of Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, late General of the Poles, who 
lived there in the occupation and se- 
clusion of a peasant. Platoff dispatch- 
ed a party of his Cossacks to protect the 
person and the property of that great 
man; once the adversary of three in- 
vading Sovereigns ; but now, even more 
illustrious in his obscurity and helpless- 
ness, than when at the head of his Sar- 
matian troops. Kosciusko and Platoff 
met ; —it was the embrace of two brave 
hearts, as honest as brave. Such hearts 
are well understood in England. When 
Platoff related the incident to the narra- 
tor of this paragraph, it was with more 
than one tear in bis eye; and precions 
are the tears which are drawn by the ad- 
miration of virtue. He koew how to va- 
lue Kosciusko; for he knew that he had 
not only defended his Country against a 
press of foreign usurpation, but had re- 
fused wealth from the late Emperor Paul, 
and twice rejected the throne of Poland 
from Napoleon Buonaparte. Rather than 
receive a pension from the enemy of his 
country, or be the crowned satellite of any 
Emperor upon earth, he retired to a mi- 
serable village in France, and fed himself 
on bread and water by the labour of his 
hands, If this be not honest patriotism, 
where is it to be found? He, too, is in 
his grave. Nay, let us, as Christians, 
hope that he has rejoined the heroes who 
were his personal friends, if his political 
enemies, in another and a better world.” 
Mr. Tuomas PLeasanTs. 

March 1. Died, this morniwg, in Cam- 
den-street, Dublin, the charitable and 
munificent Mr. Thomas Pleasants, in the 
90th year of bisage. Of his Stove Tenter 
House, and other donations, we have 
given an account in the Magazine for 
February, p. 115. Mr. Pleasants was de- 
scended from a most respectable family 
in the county of Carlow, and was educated 
for the Bar, but was never called to it. 
The strong powers of mind which he pos- 
sessed, his classical attainments, natural 
eloquence, and profound knowledge of 
the laws of his country, would have assured 
him success; but, enjoying an indepen- 
dent property, he preferred, through a ‘ong 
life, the shades of quiet and privacy. At 

an 
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an advanced age he married Miss Mildred 
Daunt, one of the three daughters and co- 
heiresses of George Daunt, esq. one of 
the mosi eminent surgeous of bis day in 
Dublin. It has been supposed that Mr. 
Daunt left to each daughter about 30,0002; 
and they agreed amongst themselves that 
the survivor should possess the entire. 
This survivor was Mrs. Pleasants, who, 
dying without issue, left the whole to her 
husband. His will, written on fifteen 
sheets of paper, with his own hand, shews 
how he has disposed of the gicat wealth, 
of which the writer of this feeble sketch 
has often beard bim say, “ that he con- 
ceived himself only a trustee for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures. After legacies to 
a surviving brother, to some relations, 
to his jaw agent, surgeon, apothecary, 
and domestics, he appoints three trustees, 
to whom he gives 100/. per annum each 
for their life, in consideratton of their 
trouble; ao!) after their decease, the 
same sum ‘0 the senior curates of St. Pe- 
ter’s and 3S: !.:de’s parishes, who are to 
be trustees fur ver. To these trustees he 
bequeaths his house aud garden in Cam- 
den-street. and 15,000/. to found a school 
for Prote.' nt females, where as many as 
the funds will permit, are to be’ lodged, 
dieted, cloathed, and educated, so as to 
render them useful members of society ; 
and the trustees are to be as residuary le- 
gatees to all his remaining property for 
the funds of t!is school. To the schools 
and alms-hou-+s ef St. Bride’s parish 
60002. Tothe parishes of St. Luke and 
St. Catherine 10001. each; and the same 
sum to the Fever and Meath. hospitals, 
His fine collection of Paintings, originals, 
by Rubens, Vandyke, Schalken, Rem- 
brandt, &c. he has left to the Dublin So- 
ciety for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland ; that country which 
through life he enthusiastically loved, and 
of which he was one of the brightest or- 
nament:. R. E. M. 





WittraM Preston, Ese. 

April 1. Died, in Dean-street, Fetter- 
lane, in his 76th year, William Preston, esq. 
He was born at Edinburgh July 28, O.S. 
1742, and received his education at the 
High School and University of his native 
city ; after which he became amanuensis to 
the celebrated Ruddiman, whose brother, 
a printer, took him apprentice. In 1760 
he came to London with recommendations 
to the Jate William Strahan, esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Printer, who engaged him in his 
office as a corrector of the press, and at 
ais death left bim an annuity, Mr. Pres- 
ton may with much propriety be desig- 
nated a pivneer in Literature, having con- 
ducted through the press of the house of 
Messrs. Strahan some of the most celebrated 
Works of the last ceutury. Tutored un- 
der the classic Ruddiman, of Edinburgh, 


he acquired an early taste for composi- 
tion; and through the patronage of the 
late Mr. Strahan, was introduced to many 
of the eminent Authors who flourished in 
his day. His critica] skill as a corrector 
of the press led literary men to submit to 
his correction of style; and such was the 
success of Mr. Preston in the construction 
of language, that the most distinguished 
among them honoured him with their 
friendship — as presentation copies, now 
io his library, of the elegant and instruc- 
tive Robertson, the acute and philosophic 
Hume, the eloquent and Jummous Gib- 
bon, the moral and philological Johnson, 
and the pious and polished Blair, will bear 
testimony. 

The leisure hours of this Gentleman 
were devoted to the study of Freem+sonry 
as a science; and his * Ilu-trations” (a 
work well known to the Fraternity) will 
tran>mit his name with honour to posterity, 

Mr. Preston very early became a mem- 
ber of the fraternity of Freemasons, and 
was chosen Master of the Lodge of Anti- 
quity ; but, on account of some informali- 
ties committed by the Society over which 
he presided, it was disfranchised, and re- 
mained ovt of communion with the great 
body of the brethren for some years. At 
length a reconciliation took place, and 
this Lodge (uver which His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex bas for some 
years presided) is justly considered as 
one of the first in London. 

His numerous friends will contemplate 
with real sympathy the loss of an old and 
valuable companion; while the Brethren 
of the Crafi will hear with pleasure, that 
the benevolence to which their system 
gave birth has been again embodied for their 
example, in his liberal bequests to several 
institutions connected with the Masonic 
Society, by whom he was a!ways esteemed 
one of its brightest ornaments, 

Mr. Preston published: a Catalogue of 
Mr. Ruddimau’s Books, 8vo; [lustra- 
tions of Masonry, of which twelve edi- 
tions have been published siuce its first 
appearance in l2mo, 1772.—He also in- 
stituted the Freemasons’ Calendar; and 
was for many years Editor of ** The Lon- 
don Chronicle.” 

An excellent print of Mr. Preston, en- 
graved by Thomson, after a painting by 
Drummond, was published in 1794. 

The remains of Mr. Preston were in- 
terred, April 10, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





Humpurey Rerton, Ese. 

March 24. Dud, iv Hare-street, near 
Romford, E-sex, in his 66:h year, Hum- 
phrey Rep'oo esq. The reputation 
which this gentleman acquired by his taste 
in landseape scenery and picturesque 
gardening will be best preserved to pos- 
terity in the many beautiful examples of 
his skill which he has left in almost every 
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county of the kingdom, as well as by his 
published works, of which the following 
is a list: —*‘* Phe Hundred of North Er- 
pingham, in the History of Norfolk, with 
Preface,” &c, 1781, 8vo. —“ Variety, a 
Collection of E-says,” 1788, 12m0.— 
‘The Bee, or a Critique on the Exhibi- 
tion of Paimings at Somerset House,” 
1788, 8vo.— “The Bee, a Critique on 
the Shakspeare Gallery,” 1789, Svo.— 
“ Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gar- 
dening,”’ 1794, 4to.— “ A Letter to Uve- 
dale Price, ¢sq. on the same subject,” 
1794, 8vo. — ‘* Observations on Land. 
scape Gardening,” 1805, 410. — Obser- 
vations on the Changes in Ditto,” 1806, 
8vo. —‘* Odd Whims, being a republica- 
tion of some papers in Variety, with a 
Comedy and other Poems added,” in 2 
vols. 1804, 8vo.—*:On the Introduc- 
tion of Iodian Architecture and Garden- 
ing,”’ 1808, fol. Several of these have been 
embellished with plates from the pencil of 
the author ; who also furnished, for twenty 

years, the vignettes to the Polite Reposi- 

tory. To these fruits of bis taste and in- 

dustry, may be added not less than three 
hundred MS collections on various sub- 
jects, accompanied by drawings to explain 

the improvements suggested by him at 

different places, with numerous Letters 

written on the Art of Landscape Garden- 

ing to different persons. 

The Artist in Mr, Repron’s line, of next 
longest standing, is Mr. Loudon, whose 
works are well known, and who, we un- 
derstand, has lately spent three years in 
making the tour of Europe for improve- 
ment in his profession. 





Cuartes Taytor, M.D. 
(See vol. LXXXVI. ti. p. 377.) 

A fine portrait of the late worthy Se- 
cretary to the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, is prefixed to the 
newly-published volume of their Trans- 
actions, with the following eulogiom: 

“The Committee might with reason be 
accused of neglect, if they allowed the op- 
portunity thus offered to pass by without 
adding their tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of their deceased secretary. The 
amenity of his manners, the zeal and cor- 
dial activity with which he fulfilled the 
various duties of his station, being yet 
recent in the recollection of the individual 
Members of the Society, require no eulogy. 
In early life he was engaged in the busi- 
ness of calico-prioting, at the time when 
by the concurrent application of chemical 
and mechanical knowledge to the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, the first impulse 
was given which has since carried this 
branch of our national industry to its pre- 
sent almost incredible magnitude. Among 
the meritorious contributors to the rapid 
progress of this manufacture, justice re- 
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quires that the name of Dr. Charles Tay- 


lor be recorded, The idea of printing by 
machinery appears to have originated with 
him, and so active was he in ‘he applica. 
tion of the then recent discoveries of Ber- 
thollet, as to be the first who produced for 
sale in the Manchester market an entire 
piece of calico bleached by oxymuriatic 
acid, The opulence which flowed so ex- 
uberantly on many of his fellow townsmen 
did not find its way to him and he was 
glad o retire from the Various harassing 
circumstances atteudant on the active pur- 
suits of commerce, to the les- anxious, 
though scarcely less active, situation of 
Secretary to this Instituuen. The place 
which he had acquired by an ardvous and 
honourable competition, he eccupied with 
credit to himself, and benefit to the So- 
ciety, till the advanced pr gres+ of a mor- 
tal and painful disease disqualified him 
from fariher bodily activity : -till bis heart 
and bis affection, hovered round their ac- 
customed resort, and among the last ob- 
jects of his solicitude was the welfare of a 
Society to which, from habit snd taste, he 
had become most warmly attached,” 





Tue Rey. Jonn Wittiams. 

Lives, emnentiy di-tioguished by their 
services and utility in the community, 
have ever a strong claim on the recollec- 
tion and gratitude of the passing age. 

Of this class, not in the high-sounding 
career of ambition, but in the unostenta- 
tious and noiseless tenor of the more 
essentially beneficent course. pas-ed the 
life of the venerable man, whose death 
we now record. 

On the morning of Good Friday last, in 
the 73d year of hix age, the Rev. John 
Williams, Vicar of Nanimel, in Radnor- 
shire, Prebendary of Brecon, and upwards 
of 40 years Master of the endowed Gram- 
mar School at Ystradmeyric, in the county 
of Cardigan, closed his morial course. 

Throughout his life, as long as bis health 
permitted, he continued unremitting in the 
duties of his sacred profession ; and his 
ability in the discharge of them was gene- 
rally acknowledged in the correspondent 
effect. 

In early life a steadiness of principle 
and conduct, and a natural unstudied 
sedateness of demeanour, seemed to de- 
signate him as the guide and instructor of 
youth ; and in this arduous task, through 
a long period of years, he was laboriously 
and successfuily engaged: first at Cardi- 
gan, then at Ross, and for the last 40 
years at Ystradmeyric. 

levited to this last engagement by the 
unanimeus wishes of the Trustees, he suc- 
ceeded, in this well-endowed appointment, 
a man of exiraordinary powers and at- 
tainments, whose persevering exertion of 
a singular and powerful genius (though 
almost 
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almost self-taught) had long previouly 
raised the school to much celebrity, while 
his liberality had materially increased its 
endowment ; and the successor also (his 
former pupil) bappily gave fall proof, in 
the sequel, of his possessing those various 
qualifications whici\ the peculiar exigen- 
cies of the appoirment called for. 

In a province not abounding in wealth, 
and situated at a distance from the two 
Universities, it has been found expedient 
to admit Candidates for Holy Orders, with- 
out invariably insisting on the previous 
regular, but expensive graduation at either 
of the Universities. In this state of things, 
the qualifications of the Master of this 
School, as a place of preparatory study, 
became an object of no small conse- 
quence ; and, in this instance, the Master 
proved himself to be particularly and re- 
spectably prepared: not only by his clas- 
sical attainments, but also, by an exten- 
sive knowledge in scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical learning. Even in early life, he 
was well versed in the antient Fathers, 
and thoroughly conversant in the writings 
of the principal Luminaries of the English 
Church (among whom, the judicious 
Hooker, and the able and well-discrimi- 
nating Bishop Bull, were his favourites) : 
and in his own religious principles, well 
matured by study and reflection, he was, 
in no common degree, qualified to super- 
intend and direct the studies of young 
men preparing for the Church. To pro- 
mote this end, there is attached to the 
School, for the use of the Stadents, a tole- 
rably well-furnished Library. 

In the general result, for the last five 
and thirty years, the several Bishops, in 
succession, who have presided over the 
diocese of St. David, particularly Dr. 
Warren and Dr. Horsley, have repeatedly 
spoken handsomely, in general, of the 
qualifications, both in Classic Literature, 
and in Theology, of the Candidates that 
came before them from this quarter; and, 
at a more recent period, Dr. Cleaver, in 
the adjoining diocese, was decided and 
open in similar commendations. 

Long flattered, however, as the Master 
was, by the respect and civil expressions 
of several Bishops in succession, he still 
remained without any substantial proof 
of their favourable sentiments, till the 
arrival of Dr. Horsley ; whose discern- 
ment soon marked him with particular 
notice and distinction; who, on his pre- 
senting him to a small benefice, kindly as- 
sured him, that it was by no means what 
he wished and intended for him. But 
being soon after translated from the Dio- 
cese, he had no opportunity of further 
realizing his declarations. The present 
pious and learned Prelate, however, kindly 
took an early opportunity of making some 
improvement im his Church appointments. 


Memoir of the Rev. John Williams. 
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His state of health declining for some 
years, he had an opportunity of contem- 
plating, at his leisure, the end of his la- 
bours. It may not be altogether either 
uninteresting or unedifying to know how 
such a man met the apparently approach- 
ing dissolution of his earthly tabernacle. 

In the course of the year 1815, in a let- 
ter to his brother, he writes thus :—‘* My 
constitution is now become so nice, that 
the least trifle deranges it, and throws it 
off its balance. I am somewhat doubtful 
about the issue ; it may deliver me up to 
a gradual decay, or it may be the means 
of renewing me for some time longer — 
God’s will be done! I hope and trust 
that I may say without presumption (I 
know it to be the result of much thought) 
that I am, in some degree, in utrumque 
paratus —for life or death. I shall, at all 
events, endeavour to join you. Perhaps 
it may be the last time when the three 
Brothers may have an opportunity of 
meeting.” —His words proved prophetic— 
one of the party, after that meeting, saw 
him no more. At parting, the convales- 
cent invalid repeated, with more calmness 
and cheerfulness than the other could 
meet his address, ‘‘ Farewell, my Brother. 
Of our meeting again I have somehow 
a strong persuasion ; but I do not ex- 
pect it in this world.” 

About this time a number of his for- 
mer pupils, consulting together, unani- 
mously determined on presenting him 
with some testimony of their gratitude 
and respect ; and soon after seut him a 
handsome silver cup, or vase, with a 
suitable inscription: the circumstances 
are recorded in the 3d vol. of the Cam- 
brian Register. Not long after, the same 
grateful respect pressed on him the united 
request of numbers, that he would submit 
to sit for his Portrait, to be placed in the 
Library at Ystradmeyric ; and with that 
view, he was much solicited to pay a visit 
to London. Though to visit a Brother 
residing in Town (a respectable Book- 
seller in the Strand) would have given 
him much pleasure ; yet so averse were 
his sentiments from making the sitting 
for his Portrait the inducement of such a 
journey, that he begged to decline it. 
An artist from town attended him in the 
country, and, it is said, sueceeded in a 
tolerable likeness. 

But while his young friends were in- 
tent on this mark of respect for his per- 
son, his thoughts were moving to another 
direction.—* This bustle about this por- 
trait of mine,” says he, in a letter to his 
Brother at Aberystwith, “only the more 
strongly impresses upon my mind the far 
greater importance and necessity of ano- 
ther kind of portrait, so often recom- 
«mended to us in the Epistles of St. Paul— 
the portrait, at present in contemplation, 

is 
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is a picture of what will soon be reduced 
to dust—but there is an image to be drawn 
on the Soul — the Image of God! not by 
the lines and pencils of a mortal artist ; 
but by the finger of the Holy Spirit on 
the interior man, in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and true holiness. This Portrait 
consists, first. in a thorough repentance 
of whatever is amiss; which is, as it were, 
the clearing and preparation of the can- 
vas; when faith and evangelical kaow- 
ledge must be deeply engraved on the 
very substance of the Soul; manifesting 
their lines in love to God, and love to man. 
—In other words, the constituent parts of 
the picture are—Faith in Christ, resting 
on the Cross; Hope, with her anchor 
fixed beyond the veil of present things, on 
the eternal rock of ages ; and Charity,rising 
from this faith and hope, in strength in- 
vincible, active, zealous, and persever- 
ing.—May God grant that this image, 
this qualification and only passport to a 
happy eternity, may be stamped effectu- 
ally on my mind, on your mind, on the 
souls of all our friends—then shall we be 
sure to meet again, never more to part.” 

A few months before his death he writes 
thus—** Under frequent ailings and grow- 
ing infirmities, I thank God, I generally 
feel a delightful serenity of mind ; arising 
from the firm belief of the great truths of 
our Religion, and an earnest endeavour to 
make its Jaws the rule of my practice ; still 
with so much weakness and imperfection, 
tbat, at times, | am greatly humbled ; 
though my depressions never sink to the 
failure of hope—my hopes ever rest on 
the mercies of the Gospel.” 

The frequent recurrence of palpita- 
tions of the heart, with other unknown 
causes, brought on a low, nervous fever, 
which confined him several weeks, and 
iuduced a general debility ; terminating, 
at the last, in an apoplectic seizure, with 
paralysis. Though, on the proper appli- 
cations, his recollections were recovered, 
the vital powers were exhausted, In the 
must exemplary spirit of resignation, he 
continued sensible to the last; and his 
latest breath was wafted in prayer. “ He 
died,” says his eldest son (his well-quali- 
fied successor in the school, and the emu- 
lator of his virtues) ** he died, as he had 
lived, in the peace of God.—May my 
death, as well as the remainder of my 
life, be like his !” 





DEATHS. 

1817. AT Bimlipatam, Major Moore, 
June 3.°™ 4th Madras Native infantry. 

June 13. At Husiogabad, in his 37th 
year, Capt. J. H. Ashurst, 14th Native 
infantry, and deputy-paymaster to the 
Nagpore subsidiary force. 

June 19. At Cawnpore, A. Shannon, 
M. D. assistant surgeon to his Majesty’s 
14th foot. 


July 7. Aged 57, W. Simpson, esq. of 
Bellecouche, East Indies. 

July 10, At Banchor, Java, Capt. Chas. 
Feon. 

July 16. David Charles Ramsay, esq. 
the East India Company’s resident at 
Mocha, and of their civil service on the 
Bombay establishment. 

Aug. ... In the Isle of France, Lieut. 
John Willows, of the Madras establish- 
ment. 

Sept. 3. In the camp at Dermeer, Lieut. 
Alexander Gleig, in the service of the 
East India Company, eldest son of Right 
Kev. Bishop Gleig, Stirling. 

Sept. 15. As Coolbarreah, East Indies, 
James Robertson, esq. superintending 
surgeon of the Danapore district. 

Sept. 19. At Bombay, W. Kennedy, 
esq. registrar and prothonotary, and late 
master in equity of the Recorder’s Court 
of that place. After a course of great re- 
gularity and industry in his profession, 
which was crowned with ample success, 
in the meridian of life, and in the full 
enjoyment of a sound and a vigorous con- 
stitution, Mr. Kennedy was seized with a 
slow fever, which baffled all the efforts of 
his medical friends, and put a period to 
his existence apparently without either 
pain or struggle. He was even uncon- 
scious of the imminence of the danger 
until within a few hours of his death, 
When it was announced to him, with the 
most perfect composure and resolution he 
made a few private arrangements, and re- 
signed himself to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence with the fortitude of a Christian. 

Sept 24, At Cambay, Rev. John Raw- 
lins, son of John Rawlins, esq. and a 
chaplain of the Bombay establishment, 

Sept. .... At Calcutta, Sir John Royds, 

Oct. 9. In camp at Darwar, Captain 
Woodhouse, 7th Madras light cavalry. 

Oct. 10. At Cuddapan, F. Hervey 
Bruce, esq. of the Madras civil service, 

Oct. 12, At Sadras, John Obdam, esq. 
deputy-secretary, and secretary to govern- 
ment, in the late Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s service, 

Oct, 28, At Thompson’s Creek, New 
Orleans, Richard Prime, esq. late of 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Nov. 10. At the Isle of France, of the 
Madagascar fever, aged 21, Archibald . 
Litchfield, acting lieutenant of his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Phaeton, fifth sonof Richard 
Litchfield, esq. of Torrington, co. Devon. 

Dec. 28, Old Style. At St. Petersburgh, 
in his 8lst year, Mr. Robert Hynam, 
watchmaker to the Court of Russia, &c. 

1818, Jan. 3. Rev. William Myers, cu- 
rate of Davenham, Cheshire. 

Jan. 5. Aged 29, Mr. H. Blamfield, of 
Hull, professor of music. Of mild and 
inoffensive manners, he possessed a sound 
acquaintance with the theory of his art, 
and particularly excelled on the organ, te 
which 
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which noble but neglecied instrument he 
was regularly trained. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Hope, relict of Sir 
Archibald Hope, of Craighall, bart. 

Jan. 1. Very suddenly, at Vale place, 
Hammersmith-road, Martha, wife of Wm. 
Keene, esq. of the Society of Friends ; 
much respected, and deeply regretted by 
her family and a select circle of ac- 
quaintance. 

Jan. 9. Aged four months and a half, 
the Infanta Maria - Louisa - Isabella of 

in, 

At Dalby, Bennett, eldest son of Rev. 
B. Lumley. 

At the Vicarage, Birkby, co. York, the 
wife of Rev. M. Parrington. 

Jan. 12. At S:. Helena, aged 68, Ro- 
bert Leech, esy. member of council there. 

Jan. 13. At Glasgow, in his 53d year, 
Edward Hazelrig, esq. author of the 
* Attic Stories.” 

Jan. 14. Exactly one month after the 
decease of Anne, his wife, in his 43d year, 
Richard Henry Stovin, esq. of Witherne, 
co, Lincoln. 

At an advanced age, James Craig, esq. 
one of the most respectable merchaats of 
Shrewsbury for nearly half a century. 

At the Parsonage, Dunnington, in her 
59th year, Frances, wife of Rev. J. Mit- 
chinson, late of Long Preston, and daugh- 
ter of Mr. T. Metcalfe, formerly an emi- 
nent surgeon at Pocklington. 

Jan. 15, At Ely, Frances, sister of Rev. 
William Bennett, M.A. formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and one of the Minor 
Canons of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

At Jamaica, Alexander, second son of 
David Macdowall Grant, esq. of Arndilly. 

Jan. 16. At Penrith, aged 70, William 
Wilson, esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Cumberland. 

In the Cloisters, Westminster, the wife 
of Rev. Richard Lendon, A. M. preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At Balquhain, William Elrich, who was 
born in the eventful year of 1715. He 
was able to continue bis occupation as a 
day labourer till within these five years, 
and retained his faculties of seeing, hear- 
ing, and speech, to the time of his death. 
On Candiemas day he would have com- 
pleted his 103d year. 

Jan. 17, At Brampton, Westmoreland, 
aged 75, James Longmire; and about 
three hours afterwards, aged 78, Margaret, 
his wife: they had been married about 50 
years, and were both interred in one grave. 

At Great Wyrley, Gloucestershire, aged 
89, Mr. J. Street, who had oecupied a 
farm there 50 years; he had served eight 
years as a private soldier, and was with 
Gen. Wolfe at the siege of Quebec. 

At Berlin, Mr. John Humphreys, of Lon- 
don, who was formerly established at 
Hamburgh, and afterwards at Leipsic; he 
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gave up his extensive mercantile concerns 
at the latter place, and went to Berlin, 
when the French entered the North of 
Germany. He was a very active enter- 
prising man, and was the first who intro- 
duced into Prussia the use of the steam- 
boat, for which the King of Prussia gave 
him a patent. 

Jan. 19. Inbis 75th year, Rev, Thos. 
Fawcet, minister of Oldbam Church, He 
was a staunch and tried friend to the land 
that he breathed in, an honest man, an or- 
thodox Christian, and a gevuive ornament 
of the Established Church. 

At Milan, aged 84, Cardinal Crivelli. 

Jan. 20. At Bristol, John Bayly, esq. 
for many years an eminent solicitor of 
that city. 

Jan, 20, At Edinburgh, Euphemia, wife 
of Robert Preston, esq. of Bath. 

Jan. 21. Aged 97, Rev. J. Barnes, of 
Lakenheath, rector of Barningham and 
Weston, Suffolk. His fortune goes into 
the family of the Caldecotts, of Linton and 
Ixworth. He was a man of inflexible inte- 
grity, but. from his economical habits ac- 
cumulated an immense fortune, said to be 
nearly one million of money. 

At Southampton, the wife of Dr.Shadwell, 

Jan. 24. At Edinburgh, Robert Beat- 
son, LL.D. F. R.S. Edinb. late barrack- 
master at Aberdeen. He was born in 
1742, at Dysart, co. Fife, and bred to the 
military profession. In 1756, he obtained 
an ensigncy, and the following year ac- 
cempanied the expedition to the coast of 
France. He afterwards served as lieute- 
nant at the attack on Martinique and the 
taking of Guadaloupe, and about 1766 
retired on half-pay. On the commence- 
ment of the American war, he endeavoured 
to obtain employment in a situation suit- 
able to his former services, but without 
success ; and since that time, chiefly de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits, His 
publications are, “ A Political Index to 
the Histories of Great Britain and [re- 
land,” 8vo. 1786, of which a third edi- 
tion, in 3 vols. appeared a few years ago, 
** Naval and Military Memoirs of Great 
Britain from 1727 to the present Time,” 
3 vols. 8vo. 1790; 2d edition, 6 vols, 
1804.—** View of the memorable Action 
of the 27th July, 1778,” 8vo, 1791, — 
** Essay on the Comparative Advantages 
of Vertical and Horizontal Windmills,” 
8vo. 1798.—“ Chronological Register of 
both Houses of Parliament from 1708 to 
1807,” 3 vols. Svo. 1807.—Dr. B. contri- 
buted severa! papers to the “ Communi- 
cations to the Board of Agriculture,” of 
which he was an honorary member. 

Jan. 26. In his 66th year, William Lee, 
esq. late of Upper King-street, Blooms- 
bury. 

In Newman-street, the wife of William 
Hozier, esq. 


At 




















At Dedham, Essex, aged 79, Mrs. Eli- 
gabeth D’Oyley, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Madley D’Oyley, bart. 

At Castletown, co. Wexford, Ebenezer 
Radford Rowe, jun. esq. 

At Ardfert House, co. Kerry, of the 
typhus fever, Rev. John T. Crosbie. 

Jan. 27. Mr. John Munford, late quar- 
ter-master in the Clerkenwell voludteer 
corps, which situation he held gratui- 
tously during the whole time the regiment 
was embodied. 

Jan. 28. In Devonshire-place, Gen. 
Morse. 

In Heathcote-street, Mecklenburgh- 
square, Miss Grane, late of New Bridge- 
street. 

In Crutched-friars, 
pher, esq. 

At Tottesham, Tamazine, wife of Mr. 
P. Guiilemard. 

Thomas Beaumont, of Buckland, Sur- 
rey, esq. 

At Bristol, Mary, eldestdaughter of Mr. 
D. Baynton, solicitor. 

At Windsor, im his 79th year, Josiah 
Sarney, esq. 

At Stoke-green, near Windsor, Mrs. 
Ellerker, widow of the late Major-Gen. 
FE. Ellerker, of Ellerker, co. York, and of 
the East India Company’s Bengal esta- 
blishment. 

At Bedford, aged 106, Mr. Philip 
Thowpson. Inthe course of last summer 
he had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
with whom for upwards of 70 years he had 
lived in the most perfect harmony: and 
on that occasion hé walked a distance of 
half a mile and back ax chief mourner in 
the funeral procession. So singular an 
instance of longevity could not fail to ex- 
cite attention ; and the deceased had the 
honour of receiving visits from even Roy- 
alty itself, as well as from (he surrounding 
nobility and gentry, some of whom re- 
quested he would allow his likeness to be 
taken. Up tothe time of his decease it 
was his daily custom to take a walk. 

At Saville. green, near Halifax, aged 59, 
Jobn Rhodes, esq. senior partner in the 
banking -house of Rhodes, Briggs, and Co. 
and one of his Majesty’s deputy-lieute- 
nants for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Mr. Rhodes was in apparent health and 
spirits with his family, but retired hastily 
from the table on account of a crumd of 
bread irritatg the top of the windpipe, 
which induced a fit of coughing, the vio- 
lence of which broke a blood-vessel in his 
lungs, and caused his death in half an 
hour. 

Jan. 29. At Homerton, aged 66, William 
Tiffin, esy. 

At Bloxham, co. Oxford, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Sarah Lord. 

At Dublin, Rt. Hon. Sackville Hamilton. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1818. 


Thomas Christo- 
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Jan. 30, Aone Aletta, daughter of the 
late Gysbert Van Voorst, esq. of Devon- 
shire-square. 

At Greenwich, aged 88, Mrs, Gage, re- 
lict of the late Benj, Gage, esq. of Barnet. 

At Wadhurst, aged 82, Henry Play- 
sted, esq. ° 

At Towneley-hall, Lancashire, Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of P, Towneley, esq. 

Jun. 31. Aged 68, Jauet, wife of Rev. 
W. Smith, of Camberwell. 

At Maurice-square, Plymouth - dock, 
aged 79, William Lawrence, esq. late 
storekeeper at Keyham Poiut, from which 
situation he bad lately retired, after hav- 
ing passed fifty years in the service of the 
ordnance department. 

At Binfield-house, Berks, Emma Ca- 
roline, youngest daughter of George Henry 
Elliott, esq. 

At his son-in-law’s, Rev. J. Walton, at 
the rectory of Birdbroke, Essex, aged 78, 
T. Fenn, esq. of Bailingdon, and senior 
partner in the Sudbury bank, 

The Most Rev. Richard OReilly, titular 
archbishop of Armagh, and primate of all 
Ireland. 

At Horley, Oxon, whilst on a visit, 
aged 56, John Steele, esq. of Newington, 
Surrey, formerly in Lord Amberst’s, or 2d 
regiment of life guards. 

Feb, 1. Sarah, wife of J. Blackett, esq. 
of Highbury-place. (see p. 3353.) 

At Tottenham, Anne, wife of R. H. 
Sparks, esq. 

Rev. Joseph Daniel, one of the chap- 
lains of the Catholic chapel, Virginia- 
street, Wapping; who fell a victim to the 
typhus fever, in the discharge of his sacer- 
dotal duties. 

At Clapham, in her 89th year, Catha- 
rine, relict of the late Titus Wilson, esq. 

The wife of John Goodeve, esq. of Berry- 
hall, Gosport, Hants. 

In her 6lst year, the wife of Mr. W. 
Carruthers, of Byistol, and niece of the 
late John Dimock, esq. of Bridgend, Glouc, 

At Hunispill-court, Amey Anne, second 
daughter of Sulomon Pain, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Rev. J, Cleaver, D.D. 
of Malton. 

Feb. 2. Mr. J. Grindle, of Pall-mall, 
chemist. 

At Tooting house, Surrey, aged 30, of a. 
démence chronique, the result of a long-esta- 
blished nervous affection, and of afflictive 
events, acting upon an ardent and extremely 
susceptible mind, in some degree aggra- 
vated by the use of improper remedies, 
Caroline Huntly, dau, of J. and W. Mabon, 
of Athy, co, Kildare, Ireland. For more 
than twelve mouths did this poor sufferer 
remain with her eyes almost constantly 
closed, keeping nearly a continual silence; 
she was placed under the immediate care 
of the superintending lady at this esta- 

° blishment, 
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blishment, and during this long state of 
complete helplessness, did this worthy 
lady (to her eternal h be it recorded) 
shew her unfortunate patient the most 
kind, affectionate, and unremitted atten- 
tion; feeding her, dressing her, and af- 
fording her every comfort and consolation 
she was capable of receiving, even till her 
final moment. On examination of the 
brain after death, its vessels were found 
to be completely gorged with blood, with 
some water in its cavitie-, 

Robert Longdear, esq. of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and of Ashburne, Derbyshire. 

At Stoneliaven, aged 91, in the 64th 
year of his ministry, Rev. Robert Me- 
mess, Episcopal clergyman at that place. 

At Dublin, in bis 83d year, George 
Burdett, ¢sq. for many years :epresenta- 
tive in the Irish parliament for the borough 
of Gowran. 

Fé 3. Aged 75, Mr. William Slaugh- 
ter, of St Martin’s-Lane. 

At Writtle, in his 88:h year, Mr. Ro- 
bert Bailey. Nearly in the same hour in 
which Mr. Bailey breathed his last, Mrs. 
Bailey,whohad watched over her husband’s 
infirmities with unremitting tenderness, 
and whose appearance until that period 
did not bespeak so early a dissolution, 
was taken suddenly ill, and notwithstand- 
ing every medical aid, survived her hus- 
band ouly a few days, having entered the 
83d year of her age, upwards of forty 
years of which time she had been his faith- 
ful wife. 

At Harcott, near Kidderminster, Mr. 
W. Spencer, miller: he was a relation to 
the poet Shenstone, a part of whose library 
he possessed, as well as his portrait, a 
half-length front face, in fine preservation. 

At Bath, aged 27, Lucy Isabella, daugh- 
ter of James Anderson, esq. formerly 
agent for packets at Gothenburg. 

At Howsham, aged 65, Mrs. Choimley, 
widow of the late Heory Cholmley, of 
Howsham and Whitby, co. York. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Majoribanks, wi- 
dow of the late Edward Majoribanks, esq. 
of Lees, co. Berwick. 

At Dublin, Mrs. Grange, widow of Rev. 
Richard Chapel Grange, of Sallymount, 
co. Wicklow, daughter of Hon. W. Roch- 
fort, and first cousin to the Earl of Bel- 
videre, 

Feb. 4. In his 41st year, James Aleyne 
Hendy, M. D. of Chelmsford, Essex. He 
enjoyed a very extensive practice, in 
which he displayed distinguished abilities. 

In her 62d year, Mrs. Street, of Black- 
well-hall, Chesham, Bucks, relict of the 
late James Wallis Street, esq. 

At Chislehampton, Oxon. in his 76th 
year, Robert Peers, esq. one of the de- 
puty lieutenants of the county, and a 
bencher of the loner Temple. 
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Mrs. Rose, wife of John Rose, esq. of 
Coalport, Salop. 

Feb. 5. In Crown-street, Finsbury- 
square, Mrs. Letitia Knox, wife of George 
Knox, esq. late of Devonshire-street, 
Portland place. 

In Soho square, Mr. William Buchanan, 
surgeon R. N. He fell a victim in the 
prime of life to his humanity and high 
sense of duty, by attending a professiona! 
friend in his last moments, who died of a 
typhus fever. 

Ia the Edgeware-road, in his 56th 
year, Charles Dudiey Pater, esq. rear- 
admiral of the white squadron. He ea- 
tered the naval profession at an early age, 
early distinguished himself, was advanced 
to the rank of commander and post cap- 
tain successively fur his con-picuous gal- 
laniry in America, under a command eod 
at a time when merit imperiously found 
its way to honour, He was a principal in- 
strument in quelling a mutiny whicie 
might have deluged England with blood 
his eminent skill and foresight saved a 
whole crew of British subjects from the 
ocean’s fury, when the brave Admiral; 
Reynolds perished in the waters, After 
a period of long and arduous service, he 
was promoted to the dignity of a flag of- 
ficer ; yet was he passed over and neg- 
lected, whilst others have risen to title, 
affluence, and command. He was a dis- 
tant relative of the Dudley and Ward family. 

At Ewell, Surrey, in bis 77th year, Ed- 
ward Hunt, esq. 

At Paris, Charlotte, wife of Lieut. Gen. 
Knollys, leaving a di late husband 
and eight children. This truly amiable 
lady was daughter of the late Mr, Black- 
well, banker, in Lombard-street, and 
niece to the learned aud much esteemed 
Bishop Lowth. 

At Hambergh, in his 70th year, Mr. 
Berjamin Goetlob Hoffman, senior book- 
seller of that place. 

Feb. 6. Inthe prime of life, Mr. Law- 
rence Dundas, second son of the Member 
for York: he was found dead in Parker's 
Piece, a field close to the town of Cam- 
bridge. It appears, that from the darkness 
of the night, he fell into the ditch which se- 
parates the field from the public road, and 
that being unable to extricate himself, he 
died by the inclemency of the weather, 

At Bury St. Edmunds, in his 73d year, 
George Leathes, esq. 

At Wellesbourne, co. Warwick, in his 
24th year, Charles Hamilton, esq. of 
Hanswood, co. Meath. 

At Belvoir Castle, the infant son of 
the Duke of Rutland. 

Feb, 1. Mrs, Page, wife of Heury Page, 
esq. of Norton-street, Portland. row. 

In his 60th year, Mr, Thomas Clark, of 
Wicken-hall, Essex. 
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At Downham, Norfolk, in his 80th 
year, Edmund Saffery, esq, He had 
been in the commission of the peace 
pearly fifty years. 

Aged 86, Anne, relict of Corbet Howard, 
esq. late of Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

W. Prest, esq. of Aiskew, co. York. 

At Dublin, of apoplexy, Lieut. D. Bol- 
ton, late of the Royal Navy. 

In Upper Canada, in his 39th year, 
Capt. Sir Robert Hall, kot. K. C. B. Knight 
Commander of the Royal Sicilian order of 
St. Ferdinand aud Merit, Commissioner of 
His Majesty’- Navy in the Canada’s, &c. 
and who formerly greatly distinguished 
himself in the command of the gun-boats 
at Cadiz and sicily. 

Feb. 8. In Charles street, Berkeley- 
square, in his 59th vear, Wiliam Hony- 
wood, e+q. of Mark’s-hali, Essex, and of 
Sibton, Kent. He represented the county 
of Kent in Parliameut from the year 1806 
to 1813. W. P Honywood, esq. his eld- 
est son, succeeds to his valuable estates in 
Essex and Kent. 

Hannah, wife of James Stanger, esq. 
of Doughty -street. 

In Finsbu y-square, aged 62, Mrs. De 
la Torre, relict of the late Mannel De la 
Torre, esa. 

Aged 45, Maj. Patrick Anderson, 19th 
Lancers, 

At Birmingham, in her 21st year, Har- 
riet Lefanu. 

In bis 74th year, Charles Higden, esq. 
of Maryland-point, near Stratford, Essex, 
and of Curriers-hall, London. 

At Epinay-sur-Seine, in his 19th year, 
John Wilmot Courtenay Vaughan, esq. 
eldest son of Hon. John Vaughan, M.P. 
and graplson of the late Earl of Lisburne. 

Feb. 9. In Wilson st. Finsbury-square, 
in his 70:0 year, James Watts, esq 

At Kensiugton, Esther, daughter of the 
late Thomas Rogers, esq. of Demerara, 

At Brompton, in his 79th year, Richard 
Fleming, esq. one of the Deputy Lieute- 
nants and oldest Magistrates for the 
county of Surrey, and formerly a Colonel 

in the army. He served 39 years in va- 
rious parts of the globe. Several of his 
last years were spent at Bath, where his 
benevolence was exercised in the p:omo- 
tion of public institutions in that city. In 
the establishment of the Penitentiary and 
Lock Asylum, he was the zealous coadju. 
tor of its indefatigable Chairman, and its 
funds have been from time to time libe- 
rally augmented by his means—indved 
his charity kvew no bounds but in the li- 
mits of his fortune. As a soldier, a sub- 


ject, a magistrate, and a Christian, he was 
an example of valour and loyalty, of jus- 
tice and devotion, 

Of a fever, caught during his attend- 
ance on the hospitals, James, youngest son 
of Rev. R. Carter, of Neston, Cheshire. 
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At Wandsworth-common, in her 57th 
year, Hannah, wife of Thomas Bennett 
Smith, esq. 

At Clapham-common, Anne, youngest 
dau, of the late Joseph Smith Gosse, esq. 

At Ediaburgh, Mrs. Jane De Morgan, 
relict of Daniel Buchanan, e-q. Jate sur- 
geon in the East lodia Company’s service. 

Feb. 10. In his 29h year, Peter Henry, 
eldest son of Peter Dobree, esq. of Grace- 
church. street. 

in Norton-street, Lieut.-col. Ward, of 
the Bombay establishment 

At Grange-house, Havering-atte- bower, 
aged 64, William Hewson, esq. late of 
Aldgate. 

At Richmond, Surry, Anne- Elizabeth, 
eldest daughier of the late Wm. Walker, 
esq. of Manor-house, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Of an apoplectic fit, in his 44th year, 
Joseph Halsey, esq. M. P. of Gaddesden- 
park, Herts. 

At Dublin, in the full possession of all 
ber faculties, aged 98, Eleanor, Dowager 
Lady Palmer, relict of the late Sir Roger 
Palmer, bart. of Castle-Lacken, co. Mayo, 
and Ballyshannon, co. Kildare, 

Feb. 11. In New Norfolk-street, in her 
72d year, Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Ker, third 
sister of his Grace, the late John Dyke of 
Roxburgh, Groom of the Stole to his pre- 
sent Majesty. 

Of an apoplectic fit, in bis 73d year, 
Mr, George Stuart, of Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square. He carries with him 
to the grave the regrets of a most nume- 
rous circle of friends, whom his sterling 
integrity as a man of business, the ho- 
nest ardour of his social disposition, and 
his general benevoleuce, had long attached 
to him. 

In Lower Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, 
Frederic Nicolaij, esq. of his Majesty’s 


ury. 

In Cheapside, aged 26, Helen, wife of 
Alexander Macgill, of Glencaird, Stewartry 
of Kircudbright. 

At her son’s, Dr. Smith, of Maidstone, 
in her 68th year, Mary, relict of the late 
Rev. G. Smith, M.A. rector of Puttenham, 
and minister of Market-street Chapel, 
Hertfordshire. 

Feb. 12. In hie 87th year, P. F. FP, 
Herbst, esq. of Turnham. green. 

At Great Gearies, Essex, aged 75, Mrs. 
Jones, wife of James Jones, esq. 

At Bath, Milicent stokes, eldest daughe 
ter of Capt, Fisher, of Stapleford, Notts, 

Feb, 13. Of illness from a Git of para- 
lysis, Samuel Garth, esq. late surgeon of 
the East India Company’s ship Providence, 

lu Bedford-square, suddenly, in a fit of 
apoplexy, aged 78, Sic William Fraser, 
bart. one of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity-house. He had been at the Priace 
Regenot’s Levee the precediug day in 
health, Sir William was descended 
a younger 
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® younger branch of the family of Fraser 
of Lovat, ennobled by King James I. of 
Scotland, and was brought up in the na- 
val service of the East India Company, 
two of whose ships he commanded, namely, 
the Lord Mansfield, lost in coming out of 
Bengal river, in 1773, and the Earl of 
Mansfield, from 1777 to 1785. He was 
created a Baronet in 1806. At the age 
of 56 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Farquharson, esq. merchant, of 
London, by whom he had twenty-eight 
children, Three sons and fourteen daugh- 
ters are still living. The marrriage of two 
of the latter was recorded in p. 176. 

At Greeowich, Capt. Thomas Baynes, 
Royal Military Asylum, 

March 11. At Babington-house, So- 
merset, much lamented, Frances, wife of 
Charles Knatchbull, esq.; whose loss will 

be remembered by a numerous cir 
cla of friends, and whose unceasing acts 
of charity to the poor and needy in her 
neighbourhood, will be to them a more 
especial cause of lamentation :—she was 
the daughter of the late Norton Knatch- 
bull, esq. and first cousin to the present 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, M. P. for the 
county of Kent. 

March2\. At the vicarage, in his 68th 
year, Rev. John Clowes, vicar of the pa- 
rish of Eccles, Laacasbire. 

March 27. At Loughborough, aged 77, 
John Blackburn, gent. Also, April 4th, at 
the same place, aged 67, Ellen, his wife. 

March 30. In George-street, Biack- 
friars-road, in his 73d year, Mr. Thomas 
Bennett, printer. His vital powers were 
nearly exhausted by an asthma, under 
which he had laboured for many years ; 
but his death was hastened by the frac- 
ture of a thigh, under which he sunk, 
after lingering a fortwight.—He was born 
Feb. 12, 1745-6, at Chichester, in Sussex. 
In 1760 he was apprenticed to Mrs. Lewis, 
printer, in Paternoster-row. At the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship (after work- 
ing a short time with Mr. Richardson, the 
celebrated author of * Clarissa,” &c.) ; 
he entered into the employment of Messrs. 
Bowyer and Nichols, with whom he con- 
tinued 47 years ; and was so fortunate as 
to enjoy two pevsions which those benevo- 
lent gentlemen had severally allotted for 
indigent aged printers.—‘* The Union So- 
ciety” (now held at the Rev. Rowland 
Hill’s, or Surrey Chapel), which he had 
joined, was on the brink of ruin, from the 
inability of its members to support its ex- 
pences; but, by adopting the measures 
Mr. Bennett proposed, it was sothoroughly 
renovated, as to allow pensions to several 
of its old members — to be a secure pro- 
vision in case of sickness—to afford money 
for a wife’s funeral—and to supply a hand- 
some sum to the widow at the death of a 
member. The Stock has progressively in- 


creased to nearly 3000/. ; and the names of 
some highly respectable Citizens have been 
added to the List of its Members. To this 
Society Mr. Bennett continued as Secre- 
tary tll bis death.—In 1785, he joined 
with some religious friends in forming an 
institution called the “ Union Society,” 
established at Tottenham-street, Totten. 
ham Court-road, “ for Clothing and Edu. 
cating 100 Poor Children in the Protest. 
ant Religion,” in order to check the en- 
croachments of Roman Catholics ; and 
which still continues to receive the most 
satisfactory support.—Though anxious to 
be generally useful, his family was the 
first object of bis attention ; and his in- 
custry supplied them with the comforts of 
life, and a liberal education. The ten- 
der regard which was felt for him by his 
wife and children prove him to have been 
a kind husband and affectionate father.— 
His last trial he bore with the resignation 
that became a Christian; and his intel- 
lects remained unclouded to the last :—at 
five o’clock, on the morning of his dis- 
solution, he wished the window-shutters to 
be opened—he thanked God for preserving 
him through the night, and for the light 
of a new day—implored a blessing on his 
family and friends —drew a few short 
breaths, and died without a struggle or a 
groan. J. B. 

Lately.— At the Hot-wellis, Bristol, the 
Hon, Margaret Hely Hutchinson, fourth 
and youngest daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Christian, in her own right Baroness 
Dornoughmore, by the Right Hon. John 
Heley Hutchinson, formerly Secretary of 
State in Ireland, and sister of the present 
Ear] of Donoughmore, and of the gallant 
John, Lord Hutchinson, Baron of Alex- 
andria. 

April 3. At East Smithfield, on board 
an Aberdeen packet, Waiter Blackeit 
Trevelyan, Esq. of Nether Witton in 
Northumberland, formerly of S:. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge. He possessed those 
humble unobtrusive virtues which the 
world passes by without notice, or per- 
haps marks with scorn, but which, we are 
taught, have their reward in another 
place. He was truly a disciple of Jesus. 
With limited powers, perhaps, and narrow 
views, he was sincere, ardent, and indefa- 
tigable in the service of his divine master, 
His heart was warm, good, gentle, and 
generous. He never gave offence, he sel- 
dom or never took it: he was truly ami- 
able, independent, and friendly. He had 
a great turn for, and considerable know- 
ledge iv, several branches of natural philo- 
sophy. Pride was a quality (except the 
generous pride of independence) to which 
his heart seemed a total stranger. Since- 
rity and uprightness were constituent parts 
of his nature. Eccentric in his pursuits 
and habits, all his errors, if errors they 
could be called, were on the side of good- 

ness, 
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ness, religion, and virtue. His end was 
sudden and singular: but no person at 
all acquainted with his character and 
babits could in the least call in question 
that it was natural, and might long have 
been expected ; and the scene of it was per- 
fectly characteristic of his pursuits and 
nautical inclinations, The writer of this 
article sincerely honoured and loved him, 
and @ishes his pen could do more justice to 
the subject. But this slight and hasty 
memorial is due to his many sileot unub- 


trusive virtues, long kindness, and an ac- - 


quaintance more or less intimate of above 
thirty years. The decea-ed was of a very 
ancient Cornish family ; the branch he 
belonged to being seated in Northumber- 
Jand. He inherited from his mother a very 
considerable landed estate, the income of 
which he spet liberally, in charities and 
other godly works, but not ostentatiously. 
He was a good son and kind brother; and 
tv his friends the most unassuming, un- 
pretending, inoffensive, useful and obliging 
creature that could be conceived. 

April 6 in Holles-street, Dublin, Sir 
Richard Musgrave, bart. of Turin, co. 
Waterford. He was formerly a member 
of the Irish Parliament, was appointed to 
the valuable office of Collector of the Dub- 
jin City Excise, and created a Baronet, 
Dec. 2, 1782. Sir Richard married Dec. 
20, 1780, the Hon. Deborah Cavendish, 
second daughter of Sarah, Baroness Wa- 
terpark in her own right, by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry Cavendish, bart. of Doveridge 
Hall, Derbyshire ; by whom he had no is- 
sue, and the title consequently (agreeable 
to the remainder in the patent) descended 
to his brother, now Sir Christopher Mus- 
grave, bart. who is married and has issue. 
Sir Richard Musgrave distinguished him- 
self by several important publications on 
the history aud state of Ireland ; but the 
terms of severity in which he thought 
himself warranted to speak of the Catho- 
lic priesthood in that country, brought 
upon him a shower of abuse, and even 
the censure of Government, as tending, it 
was supposed, to keep alive that heat 
which ought to be allayed by moderativn. 
In private life, Sir Richard was univer- 
sally esteemed and respected. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his publications, viz. 
Letter on the present situation of Public 
Affairs, 1794, 8vo. Considerations on 
the present state of England and France, 
8vo. 1796. Short view of the political si- 
tuation of the Northern Powers, 1801, 
Svo. Memoirs of the different Rebel- 
lions in Ireland, from the Arrival of the 
English ; with a particular detail of that 
which broke out in }798, 1801, 4to.; 2d 
edition, with an Appendix, 1801. 3d 
edition, 1802, 2 vols. 8vo. Observations 
on the Reply of Dr. Caulfield, 8vo. 1802. 
Observations on Dr. Drumgoole’s Speech at 
the Catholic beard, Dec. 8, 1813, 1814, 8ve. 
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April 8. At Penzance, Cornwall, ia 
her 66th year, the Right hon. Emily, 
Countess of Bellamont, widow of Charles 
Coote, Ear! of Bellamont, K, B, whose title 
became extinct in 1800. Her Ladyship 
was the eldest daughter of James Duke 
of Leinster, aud married Aug 20, 1774, 
Charles Earl of Bellamvat, Ly whom she 
had one son, Charles, Lord Colouny, died 
young, and four daughiers 

April 15. At Walworth, of a rapid 
declme, aged 7 years, John, eldest son of 
Mr. John Smith, and grandson of the late 
Mr. Jobu Browne, Senior Associate En- 
graver of the Royal Academy, 

April 17. At the advanced age of 84, 
Mrs. Carlyon, widuw of the late Rev. 
Joha Carlyon, of Truro, and daughter of 
the late James Winstauley, esq. of Braun- 
ston Hall, Leicestershire. Unfeigned 
piety, charity, and humility, aad the 
most affectionate tenderness with which 
she discharged the daties of a wife, a mo- 
ther, and a friend, were the distinguishing 
virtues of this most exemplary woman. 
She was beloved and respected by all who 
koew her; and her loss will be long and 
deeply regretted, not only by ber family 
and friends, but by the numerous poor, 
to whom she was ever a most kind and li- 
beral benefactress. 





AbDITION. 

Vol. LXXXVIII. ii. p. 632. Dr. Jen- 
kin was of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and had the Coilege living of Ufford, with 
the Chapel of Bainton, in the County of 
Northampion, He married Augusta, 
youngest sister of Sir Frederick Evelyn, of 
Wotton, in Surrey, bart. ; (she had been 
maid of honour to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, the King’s mother) ; and on the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Taylor, was 
presented by Sir Frederick to the livings 
of Wottun and Abinger, im Surrey, in 
1808, on which occasion he resigned Ut- 
ford. He was Chaplain to the Prince Re- 
gent, and in 17 .... was presented by him 
to the Deanery of St. Burian, in Cora- 
wail *¥, which he held till his death, A 
few years ago the pre-ent Bishop of Win- 
chester gave bim a stall at Winchester— 
so that bis Church preferment was not 
less than 2000/. a year. Mrs. Jenkio sur- 
vived her brother but ove day. She and 
the Dean are both buried in the family 
vault in Wotton Church, He had no child. 





* The Dean has an independent jaris- 
diction in all ecclesiastical matters within 
the parish of St. Burian and its dependent 
parisbes of St. Levan and Sennen, There 
were three Prebends belonging to the ori- 
ginal foundation, one of which is now in 
the gift of the Bishop, the other two are 
annexed to the Deanry, Lysous’s Corn 
wall, p. 49. 

Mr. 
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Mr. JOHN CARTLR. (See p. 276.) 


Mr. Carter's Collection of Drawings, 
Antiquities, &c. were sold by Auction by 
Mr.Sotheby, Feb. 23—25, and produced 
the sum of £1695. 3s. 

Among the most remarkable were, 

White Rose, a Dramatic Romance, 
founded on Historic Facts of the Fif- 
teenth Century, written and set tu Mu- 
sic for the Harpsichord, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Violin, by John Carter. 
—To this Dramatic Romance Mr. Carter 
bad with very great labour and expence 
constructed a Stage, with Proscenium 
and eleven highly finished Drawings, re- 
presenting the various Scenes. 16/. 16s. 

Saint Oswald’s Cell, or The Magic 
Sword, a Dramatie Romance, founded 
on Historic Facts, of the Fourteenth 
Century, written and set to Music by John 
Carter, 1796.—This Dramatic Romance 
Mr. Carter, also with very great labour, 
had elucidated with 15 highly finished 
Drawings, which represent the various 
Scenes. 71. 7s. 

Besides these, were several other at- 
tempts at Dramatic Writings, by Mr. 
Carter ; and a great many by a maternal 
relation, Mr. J. Jameson ; with M§ poli- 
tical tracts by Mr. Jameson, written in 
Queen Anne’s reign. 

Drawings and Sketches of the Gothic 
Mansion at Strawberry-Hill, Twicken- 
ham, the Seat of the Hon. Horace Wal- 
pole, and of bis Antiques and Curiosi- 
ties: taken by permission. 117. 

Nine Drawings of Tapestry at Coven- 
try, containing Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons in the time of King Heury VI. 
131. 9s. 6d. 

Thirty-one Drawings of the Tapestry, 
Painted Chamber, Westminster, with 
MS Description. 121. 


A Series of Drawings, containing 
Plans, Sections, Elevations, Monuments, 
Altar Pieces, Seals, &c. &c. of the Ca- 
thedral Church of York, with MS Ac- 
count.—This matchless and truly mag- 
nificent Work is considered the Chef- 
d’ceuvre of the late Mr. Carter, and con- 
sists of 24 Drawings with 12 Sheets of 
MS Description, of uniform Size, on the 
largest Elephant Paper. 315i. 
an Drawings had been made by 

r of Sir Mark Sykes; who, after 
advancing a large sum to Mr. Carter 
for them, declined (but in the most 
handsome manner) completing the pur- 
chase. They were, we believe, bought 
in for Mr. Carter’s executors.) 

A matchless Colleetion of Sketches 
relating to the Antiquities of England 
and South Wales, from the year 1764 
to 1816, in 26 Volumes.—-The above 
voluminous and valuable Collection is 
the result of the labour and industry 
of the late Mr. Carter, during a series 
of Summer Excursions, from 1764 to 
the time of his Death; and contains 
Sketches of the Minutia of all the Ap- 
tient Architecture within the sphere 
of his examination : preserving to future 
generations many elegant and chaste de- 
signs of Buildings and Decorations now 
lost ; and many that are hastening to de- 
struction. 173%. 8s. 

The Copy-right, remaining copies, and 
Copper-plates of Mr. Carter’s Publica- 
tions produced : 

Views of Antient Buildings, 6 vols. 
18mo. 58i, 16s. 

Specimens of Sculpture, &c. 119 plates, 
3304. 15s. 

Antient Architecture, 106 plates, 2257. 
15s. 














Merzororocicat Tasxe for April, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Beight of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermomeier. 





(321 . |g ~:(88 18 
be SE| § 3s Barom.| Weather 2 Sel g > = |Barom.| Weather 
FSl2S| 3 [= Fm Pts aprit 1818.) SE )2 2) FS |= S/n. pts | April 1818. 
Mar.) ° |} ° | @ Apr.je}e]e 


27 | 40 | 47} S9 {30,05 /fair 
28 | 38 | 47] 40] ,20 [cloudy 
29 | 42 | 53 | ST} ,10 jfair 
30 |} 39} 55} 40} ,11 fair 
31} 40 | 49 | 41 | , 22 Jsleet, showry 
A. 1} 42 | 48) 40 » 13 }fair 
40 | 47; 39) ,17 fair 
39 | 48 | 39 » 20 |fair 
38 | 46) 40 » 29 {fair 
47) 5 46 |29, 78 |fair 


44/435 )4 » 50 frain 


55 | 55 | 5u +40 [rain 


54| 571} 47 | , 28 |stormy 
47} 55 |} 45 | ,40 |showery 
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12 | 39 | 45 | 38 [29,88 jhail storms 
13 | 45 | 50 | 43 , 80 [fair 
14 | 39 | 54] 44 , 62 {fair 
15} 43 | 55 | 43 , 58 ffair 
16 | 46 | 55 | 42 229 |fair 

17 | 44} 53} 43} ,30 /fair 
18 | 43 | 51 | 38 » 39 fair 

19 | 40 | 47 | 40 » 70 fair 
20 | 39 | 49 | 43} ,70 \cloudy 
21) 44/54) 46) ,64 /fair 

22 | 48 | 53 | 46 » 56 jrain 
23 | 47 | 47} 44 225 jrain 
24 | 46 | 55 | 46 »25 cloudy 
25 | 47 | 56) 49 | ,26 |showery 
26 | 56 | 65 | 55 »40 jfauw 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 24, to April 21, 1818. 








Christened. Buried Qand 5 144]/ 50and60 142 
Males - 870 1721 Males - 741 1445 s 5Sand10 49) 60and 70 1% 
Females - 851 Females 698 s 10 and 20 44) 70and50 9%6 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 383 = )WandS30 95] 30and90 59 
@ € 30 and 40 145] 90 aud 100 13 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. Oand 50 151 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending April 18. 










































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
’ Wheat, Rye , Barly) Oats |Beaus Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
5. d.\s. djs. djs. dis. d. s. djs, dys. djs. dys. 
Middlesex 94 3; O\52 9/31 749 SiiEssex 73 sles O48 9/31 9148 O 
Surrey 87 4\48 O48 8/32 4/48 6//Kent 87 V00 O45 O30 C142 6 
Hertford 82 052 0/49 6)31 0143 Offsussex 87 4100 O43 6le3 oj52 0 
Bedford 86 9/52 0145 629 3/42 O//Suffolk 92 10/52 O51 9iso 4/47 4 
Huatingdon 85 11/00 0/448 4/27 10/550 4/\Camb, 8+ 546 O43 44iz5 6/52 6 
Northamp. 86 800 050 4/28 6/48 O||Norfolk 85 1/00 (145 2/50 7/449 1 
Rutland 85 3,00 0/52 6)31 0/53 Ol/Liacoin 82 1/40 3/55 3196 4/49 10 
Leicester 92 454 0,57 0/30 3/64 0}| York 15 552 1046 .4)27 9/58 5 
Nottingham 93 461 654 8)33 464 0||Durham 81 200 vivo O]30 900 
Derby 99 4/00 O57 3/34 4/73 O||Northum. 70 958 O43 8/30 v 
Stafford 98 sou 0.56 7|33 10:70 2}iCumberl. 94 7166 1/56 4/34 0 
Salop 104 461 26% 5/57 11|/78 2|)Westmor.104 0/76 O/62 4/39 0 
Hereford 89 757 650 3/32 661 S5iiLancaster 96 3/00 0/55 6/37 i) 
Worcester 91 6100 0/54 7/37 3/53 5\|Chester 96 7/00 Oj64 4/40 ) 
Warwick 85 8ico 0:55 0)35 8iol 2}| Flint 94 10:00 U/68 2/34 3 
Wilts 90 800 049 6jS51 0/68 0||Denbigh 90 5,00 0/64 9/35 Qo 
Berks 92 6/00 0/50 8/32 0/55 4/lAnglesea 84 0100 0 33 0 
Oxford 90 900 O53 4/30 O45 O)\Carnarvon96 8/00 0/56 V0 
Bucks 86 1o}00 0|44 0/30 10/54 4|/Merioneth 103 3/00 0/60 r) 
Brecon 92 8176 860 8/29 400 0)\Cardigan 100 10,00 56 t) 
Moutgom. 99 200 0/73 17/45 10)00 0||Pembroke 98 4/00 0/53 0 
Radaoor 92 800 0156 LI/S2 VO O}i\Carmart. 98 200 0/57 10/27 0 
Glamorgan94 00 O58 u 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucester 84 soo 0150 11/33 10 
90 $56 5)53 752 3,55 6)|\Somerset 98 10/00 0/54 8 
Moam. 93 8 0/52 cu) 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 96 1000 0/43 0 
T2 0755 843 5435 7j55 1)\Cornwall 90 8/00 0j)52 0 
Dorset 92 8100 O51 0 
Hants 89 11 445 4/728 11156 0 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 27, 75s. to 80s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, April 18, 36s. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 22, 49s. 43d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THR BOROUGH MARKET, April 27: 

Keut Bags ..........0.22/. Qs. to 26/, Os. | SussexPockets.........23/ Os. to 261 Os, 
Sussex Ditto .........22/. Os. to 24/, Os. | Essex Ditto............. 251, Us. to 264 UW». 


Keat Pockets .........24/. Os. to 28/. Os. | Farnham Ditto......... 254 Os. to 35/4, Us. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 28: 
St.James’s, Hay 5/.6s.0d. Straw 3’. 1s. 6d. Clover 0/. Us.0d.--Whitechapel, Hay 54 15s, 6d. 
Straw 3/. 3s. Clover 6/, 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 18s. Od. straw 2/. 15s, Clover 61.133, 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, April 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 






SS ee ee Se Oe eee 6s, Od. to 8s. Od. 
Mutton ...... ° 4d. Head of Cattle at Market April 24: 
Gath ccocccrcscesrencsioenel OG @ Gs, GE Beasts .........000s 470. Calves 200, 


POrK .ccccccseccessereccocecee She Od. to 6s. Od. Sheep andLambs 5,450. Pigs 2iu, 
COALS, April 27: Newcastle 32s. 9d. to 45s. 6d. Sunderland 38s. Od. to 40s. 9d. 

TALLOW, per Stone, 8ib. St. James’s 4s. 9d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 644, 

SOAP, Yelluw, 102s. Mottled 112). Curd 116s. CANDLES, 12, 64 per Doz. Moulds L+m 
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£191 gs lige EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN APRIL, 1818. ; 
= s =o— 4 . 
Es g28 b § =s- %, | Bank Red. 3 per Ct. 4perCt.|5perCt.|B.LongjIrish 5| Imp. ; Imp, | India |So, Sea|3perCt| India |E. Bills|/E. Bills|-S 
E Sx sSeE s3~ a a Stock |3 per Ct.’ Consols.| Cons.| Navy | Ann. |per Ct.)/3perCt.! Ann, | Stock. | Stock. |SihSeajonds,| 2d. | 24d, 3 
e"Sarasets 1 794 8% —| 1064 89 pr.| 19 pr.| 20 pr. 
ok ee ag og Q | 794 4———| 106% 92 pr.| 19 pr.| 21 prj 
Sea s< sue 33 3 — 80g 79% 1064 |———|———-—| 794 | 93 pr.| 20 pr.} @1 pr. z 
g #5 125 [2° 4 = | 794 804-———| 1064 | 793 | 94 pr.| 20 pr.| 23 prj 
eVesee fas 5 | Sunday | 
BES 8 8 6-se 6 | 2854 79% | 80% 4) O7§ | 1074 | 204 |——+}] 793 97 pr.| 21 pr.| 24 pr. E 
“Ge ctute 8 7 | 285 794 | 804 794 974 | 106g | 794 | 98 pr.| 22 pr.| 25 pr.l . 
eee* 28 gs 3 8 | 285 "9 7194 804 975 | 107 204 |———|_ 794 97 pr | 22 pr.| 25 pr.| & 
$2038 o% BFS 9 | 2855 804 | 81 80g 975 | 107% | 2% 2384 | 884 96 pr.| 21 pr.| 23 pr.| 3 
oi og 13 seri | 10 "9 | 80 80 | 97§ | 1079 | 204 2394 | ——| 96 pr.| 19 pr.| 20 pr.| 8 
we" E85 ~ 1] —| 79§ | 80 793) 974 | 1074] 205 258 93 pr.| 20 pr.| 21 pr. 
my SE ESESSH ES 12 | Sunday § 
Sgtszlslsy 13 794 | 19% 80 | 974 | 1079 | 20% 89 |———| 95 pr.| 22 pr.| 22 pr. 
S acd  saes se 14 | 284 794 | 79§ 803, 97% | 1084 | 205 238 | 883 97 pr.| 20 pr.| 22 pr. 
- ge TSE". 2 SS 15 814 | 82 81 | 984 | 108% | 20g 98 pr.| 29 pr.| 27 pr. 
S43 38 § 3 fae 16 |\—-———|__ 79% | 804 80g 97g | 107% | 204 2374 |———|100 pr.| 22 pr.| 22 pr.| 
a) eS 5 5 | ¢ 
= S]27 329 17 | 286 804 | 80 $ 984] 1072 | 204 80 2384 101 pr.| 22 pr.| 23 pr.Js 
a a te Vole 3 drew 794 | 80§ 799 97% | 1074 | 205 98 pr.| 20 pr.| 2 pr.| § 
=aets —_ un ay | 
Boe Eos Sse 20 —| 79g | 804 79% 98 | 1074 | 205 97 pr.| 21 pr.| 20 pr.lB 
Bea ms 49 * sf} 21 | 2833 79g | 794 804 97% | 1074 | 204 | 90 98 pr.| 21 pr.| 20 pr.| * 
Csr Essel gil]} oe —| 79§ | 804 79% 974 | 106g | 204 904 | 79§ | 99 pr.| 21 pr.| 21 pr. gd 
Rasen | CSRx |) 23] vse "9 | 79% § 974 | 1065 | 204 237 -——| 99 pr.| 21 pr.| 20 prj 
SS ERSS ELE sl} 2 —| 19f | 79§ 804 97 | 106% | 204 237 21 pr.| 21 pr.) 
Pes tere ¥ 25 | Holiday 2 
SS raw SES SAS] 26 | Sunday b 
oo he “38-282 27 79 195 | 97g | 106% | 204 237 98 pr.| 21 pr.| 22 pr.|% 
et sss 3 Beh} 2 | 224 7194 | 793 974} 107 | 204 2364 98 pr.| 20 pr.| 21 pr.| & 
2 sks == 29 
seyhe alas 30 | Holiday 3 
-_- + iS) i } = 
PERSss 23954 , i rf 
<E>ORS ol RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London. 












